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PREFACE 

\A^HEN but a little whUe ago we undertook to 

write a " guide book " to one of the better known 

towDB of Central luly, we realised perhaps imperfectly 

how wide and full waa the field of work which lay 

' •'''<:i before us. The " story " of Perugia is, like the story 

^ ' of nearly all Italian towns, as full and varied aa the atory 

of a nauon. Every side-light of history ie cast upon 

^ it, and nearly every phaae of mwi'a policy and art re- 

fi* fleeted on its monumenta. To do juatice to so grand a 

^ pageant in a narrow space of time and binding was, we 

^ may fairly plead, no easy task ; and now that the work 

is done, and the proofs returned to the printer, we are 

left with an inevitable regret ; for it has been impossible 

for ui to retain in shortened sentences and cramped 

description the charm of all the tales and chronicles 

which we ourselves found necessary reading for a fiill 

knowledge of so wide a subject. 

If this small book have any claim to merit it is 
gready due to the faithfiil and ungrudging help rendered 
to its authors throughout their study, by one true 
guide; by many old friends; and by the inhabitants 
of the town whose name it bears for title. We can 
never adequately express our sense of gratitude to the 
people of Perugia, to whom we came as utter strangers, 
but who received us with such great courtesy and kind- 
ness as to make our stay and study in their midst a 
pleasure as well as an education. 

Our book is intended for the general traveller rather 
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than for the student. We have ofFered no criticism, 
and have quoted whencrer we could from the pages of 
contemporary chronicles. We have dealt with Perugia 
as with the heroine of a novel, describing her particular 
progress, and not confounding It with that of neigh- 
bour towns, equally important in their way, and each 
struggling, as perhaps only the cities of Italy knew 
how to atruggle, towards an individual supremacy in a 
state lacerated by foreign wars and policies. 

In dealing with one of the most vivid points in the 
history of the town — the Rule of the Nobles — we have, 
with some diffidence, incorporated into our narratiye 
the words of one who had already drawn his description 
of the subject straight from the original source, treating 
it with such a powerful sympathy as it would have been 
impossible for us to rival. For further knowledge of 
this terrible period we can but refer the student to 
the chronicle of Matarazzo. {^rcbivio Storico, vol. 
xvi. part z.) 

With the art of Umbria we have dealt only sHonly, 
and from the point of view of sentiment rather than 
that of criticism. For a severe and thorough know- 
ledge of the techniique and use of colours employed by 
the men who lived through such scenes as we have 
described in chapters II. and III. we must refer the 
reader to the works of other authors. For our dates, 
and &cts in reference to art, we have relied on Kugler, 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Rio, Vasari and the local 
writers, Mariotti, Lupatelli, Mezzanotte, etc. 

It remains to give a list of the books which we have 
consulted for the history. Amongst these are the 
Perugian chronicles contained in the jirchivia Storico 
d* Italia ! Craziani, Matarazzo, Frolliere, and 
Bontempi ; Fabretti's chronicles of Perugia, and his 
" Fita dii Condollicri, etc." ; and the local histories of 
Ciatti, Pellini, Bartoli, Mariotti, and Bonaz^. Villani 
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and Sismondi hare been consulted ; Creightoo's " H'u- 
tory of the Papacy during the Reformatioa" and von 
Ranke'i " Hiitory of the Popei." 

Of the purely local histories mentioned above 
fionazzi's is the mnst important. His two bulky 
volumes are excellent reading In spite of his sarcastic 
and often unjust bitterness against the clerical party. 
A number of local pamphlets, the names of whose 
authors we cannot here enumerate, have been used for 
various details, together with other books on a varie^ 
of subjects, such as Dennis' " Etruria," Broussole s 
" Peliriaaget Om&rieru," Hodgkin's " I/aiy and her 
lavadert," etc., etc. 

When all is told, by far the most valuable and trust- 
worthy authority on Perugian matters is Aimibale 
Mariotti. A local gossip who combines with his 
gossiping qualities an exijuiaite sense of humour, and 
a real genius for investigatiou in matters relating to his 
native town, is the person of all others from whom to 
learn its actual life and history. Mariotti is an eminent 
specimen of this class of writers, and no one who is 
anxious to understand the spirit of Perugia should omit 
a carefiil study of his works on the Popes, the People, 
and the Painieri of Perugia. 

For personal help received we have the satisfaction 
of offering in this place our sincere thanks to Cav. 
Giuseppe Bellucci, professor at the UniverMty of 
Perugia, whose wise and kindly counsel has led us 
throughout to an understanding of countless points 
which must, without him, have remained unnoticed or 
obscure. Our notes on the museum are practically 
his own. We would mention also with gratefiji thanks 
Dr Marzio Romitelli, Arcidiacono of the cathedral 
of Perugia, who generously opened his library to 
us, and many of whose suggestions have been of 
service to us. To Count Vincenzo Ansidei, head of 
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the Perugian library, our siocere thanks are offered 
here. 

We must further acknowledge the help of Signor 
Novelli of Perugia ; of Mrs Rosa, Mr Hayllar, and 
CaT. Bnuchi, head of the Marucelliana Library at 
Florence. Lastly, of Mr Walter Leaf and Mr 
Sidney Colvin in the revision of proofs. 

The comfort of our quarters in the Hotel Bnifani 
needs no description to most Italian travellers, who are 
already familiar with that delightful house ; but we are 
glad to mention here our appreciation of the care and 
thoughtful kindnesg shown to us by our English hosteas 
in the Umhrian town. The courtesy received by us 
at headquarters from the Prefect of Umbiit and 
Baroness Ferrari his wife, made our stay, from a purely 
social point of view, both easy and delightful. 

To close these pre&tory notes we can but say how 
^ncerely we trust that the following pages may serve 
only as a preparation, in more capable hands, for further 
and &r fuller records of a city whose history is as 
enthralling to the student of men as its pictures and 
position must ever be to the lover of what is beautiful 
in nature and in art. 



jiugwt zitl, 1897. 

Am Hof. Davos, 
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The Story of Perugia 



the earliest Origins of Perugia 
and groivtb of the City 

COMETIMES in a atreet or in a country road wt 
"^ meet an unknown persoo who seems to ns wondet- 
fiiUy and inexplicably attractive. Perhaps we only 
catch a passing vision ; the face, the figure passes us, 
oftener than not we never meet again, and even the 
memory of the vision which seemed so fall of life, ao 
strong, and so enduring, passes with the years, and we 
ferget. But had we only tried a little, it would, in 
almost every instance, have been possible to follow the 
figure up, to leani what we wan^ to know about it, 
to understand the reason why the face was fiilt of mean- 
ing to US, and what it was which went beibre and gave 
the roouth its passion, the eyes their pain and sweetneM, 
In nine cases out of ten we can, in this nineteenth 
century, discover the birth and parentage, the loves and 
hates, of any human being we may wish to know. 
But this is not the way with cities, and although 
they attract us m almost precisely the same fashion at 
people do, we cannot always trace their earliest origins. 
There are certain towns we come across in travel, 
of which we know very well that we want to know 
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more. Perugia b one of these. It at once catches 
hold of one's ima^cation. No one can Bee it and forget 
it. A breath of the past is in it — of a past which we 
dinily feel to be prehistoric. Boldly we set to work 
to learn its hiatoiy, and at firat this sceim an eacy 
matter : the later centuries are a fUl and an enthralling 
study, for as long as men knew how to write they 
were certain to write abont themselves, and the writers 
of Perugia had a wide dramatic £eld to work upon. 
But then come the records which are not written — 
which, in fact, are merely heanay ; and fiwther even 
than hearsay is the period when we know that men 
existed, but which has no history at all beyond a few 
stone arrow heads, and bits of jade and flint. Yet, to 
be fair to a place of such extraordinary antiquity as this 
early city of the Etruscan league, one is unwillicg to 
leave a single stone unturned, and in the following 
sketch we have gathered together, as closely as we 
couU, the euliest facts about a city which attracts 
us, as those unknown people attract us whom we 
meet, admire, and lose again in the crowd. 

" It seems," says Bonazzi, the moat modern his- 
torian of Perugia, " that in the earlier periods of the 
world all this land of our? (Umbria) was covered by 
the sea, and that only the' highest tops of the Apen- 
nines rose here and there, as islands might, above the 
waves. Then other hills arose, a new soil was dis- 
closed, and great and horrid animals, whose teeth were 
sometimes metres long, came forth and trod the terrible 
waste places. In the silence of these squalid solitudes, 
no voice of man had yet been heard, and the stars 
went on their way unnoticed, across the firmament 
of heaven. . ■ ." 

But Bonazzi's science, though highly pidturesque, 
was not entirely correct, and the following account, 
written by an inhabitant of Perugia who has studied the 
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history of hig towo aod omghbourhood with faithful 
precision and from the darkew periods of their e^t- 
ence, may well be inserted here. 

"The city of Perugia," Prof. Bellacci writes, " 1« built upon 
B piece of land which was formed by a Urge delta of the 
primeval Tiber, In very early times (during the period known 
aa pliocene;; the Titwr, before numiog into the sea, formed in 
the central basin of Umbria an immense lake. The soil of 
which the actual plain of Umbria is now composed, and the 
□umerou) low hills which surround it, are made up either of 
riier deposits such as sand and ftbble left behmd by tlie rush 
of waters, or ebe by day deposits which slowly formed them- 
selves in the quiet bosom of the lake. The date of theae 
deposits is shown by the fossil remajni which are found in 
them: elephants, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, stags, antelopes, 
hyenas, nild dogs, ftc, all of which indicate a much warmer 
cUmate than that of the present day. In the period follow- 
ing on this, the great lake of Umbria began to empty itself; 
and as the soil washed gradually away, the waters rorced a 
passage through the mountains below Todi, and from that 
time onward the Tiber gradually assumed its present courae. 
The characteristic fauna of this second period distingnlshea it 
from the first. Numerous remains found in the primitive 
gravel deposits of the Tiber prove the existence of man In 
our neighboathood during both these periods (namely the 
paleolithic and neolithic). But the final drying up of the 
great lake basin or valley of Umbria was a very slow process, 

was so wide that the present town of Bastia on the road to 
Asiiii was surrounded by them on every side and went by the 
name of I«,ula R^ana. The final drainage of the Uke was 
not completed till some time in 1400, when the river Chiagio 
burst through the rocky dykes under Torgiano and lowered 
the level of the vrater by four metres. Thus central Umbria 
at last assumed its present aspect. We stand upon the hill- 
top at Perugia where once thousands of years ago the turbid 
waters of the Tiber rushed along, and at our feet stretch 
the green and fertile fields of Umbria, all the fairer for the 
fertilising vraters of that mighty take which, in the dim and 
distant past, had coveted them completely." 

We hare do definite date or name for those first 
men who carae to live in this strange marshy wilder- 
3 
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neM. We hare only the relics of their patient iodunry. 
An inexhatutiUe store of arrow-heads and other bar- 
barous atone implements la found in all the hills around 
Perugia, and splendid hatchet heada of jade upon the 
ahoree of Trasimene. No doubt these men lived in holes 
and caves, perhaps at the foot of this hill where the 
present city of Perugia stands, or a little to the west of 
it, but their history ia dark and very far away. Dark 
too and iar away, aa &r as written facts remain, is the 
history of that almost roore mysterious race of men 
which followed on the prehistoric one, namely, the 
Etruscans. 

This is no place in which to discuss the origin of 
that extraordinary people whose language and parentage, 
though they lived and laboured side by aide with the 
most cultivated and inijuintive of European nations, is 
practically dead to us. It ia enough at this point of 
our history to note that the Etruscans were the first to 
seal their personality, with the seal of a visible and 
tangible intelligence, upon this comer of the world, and 
it is (]uite probable that they made one of their earliest 
colonies upon the jutting spur of a line of hills which 
would have attracted them upon arrival. It is certain 
that in course of time Perugia became one of the most 
powerful cities of the Etruacan league. Her museums 
are full of the pottery, tombs, inscriptions, toys, and 
coins of the mysterious nation (see Museum, chapter 
XI.). 

Innumerable mytha grew up around the foreign 
people, and individual historians described their advent 
in individual places and pretty much at random. The 
earliest chroniclers of Perugia, ignoring the men who 
had perhaps existed for centuriea before this unknown 
nation landed, ignoring too, the other settlera, — 
pounced upon a plum ao precious and romantic to stick 
into the pie of legenda that they were concocting ; they 
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peeled aod stoned the plum to suit their (ancy, and 
having done so, stuck it in with many others to 
swell the list of dubious tales in their long-winded 



VIA DEL AQDHMITTO, ! 



manaacripts. As these chroniclers were nearly always 
monks, it was natural enough that they should form 
their shambling history on the one great history that 
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they poueMed, i.e., the Bible. Tn them the Etruo- 
caoB were easily and most satisfactorily explained: 
they descended from the first man, Adam, and they 
were the sons of Noah. Nay, the monks made an 
even happier hit, for they declared that Noah in per- 
son climbed the Apennines and pitched his tent npop 
the spur of hill where the present city stands ! We 
can well imagine the old monk Ciatti, one of the 
earliest historians of Perugia, sitting before his wooden 
desk upon some dreamy night in May, his Bible 
propped before him, all Umbria asleep beneath the 
stars outside bia window, and compiling the follow- 
ing entrancing legends concerning the Etruscans and 
their leader : ■< Serious writers hold Janus to be the 
same as Noah, who alone among men saw ajid knew 
all things during the space of six hundred yeara before 
the Deluge and three hundred years after the Deluge. 
The ancient medals which show the two faces of Janus 
are engraved with a ship, to denote that he was Noah, 
who, entering an ark in the form of a ship, was saved 
by divine decree from the universal Deluge." ^ Ciatd 

f«s on to give a delightful description of the 
of Noah and his sons ; " they penetrated," he 
says, "into Tiucaoy,* where, ^cinated by the loveliness 
of'^the country, the agreeable qualities of the soil, the 
gentle air and the abundance of the earth, they deter- 
mined to remain; but feeling uncertain where they 
should fix their dwelling, they were advised by certain 
augurs to build Perugia on the spot where it cow stands." 
Some aay that the name Perugia comes from the Greek 
word for " abundance." Certainly Ciatti was able to 
weave this fact into his legendary web : " Whilst, wait- 

1 One of the most common eipUnationi of the ahip on 
EtruBcan coins ii that these people were the Gm to bring- 
ihips to Italr- 

* Umbria wai originally iocorpo'^ted In the prorlnee of 
Tatca.Bj, 
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iDg for the Augurs," he writei, " two doves passed by 
them, flying to their nest, oq« carrying a branch loaded 
with olives and the other an ear of com. Soon after 
there came a big wild boar cairyiag on bis tusks a 
bunch of grapes. They took these signs to mean good 
omens, and they decided to build Perugia on the spot." 

Ciatti must have been an honest chronicler. Had 
we been given his early possibilities of making history in 
our own fashion, we must inevitably have toM a credu- 
lous public that the ark itself rested upon the spurs of the 
Apennines and disgorged its contents on the hill where 
stands the present city of Perugia. But Ciatti withheld 
his hand from this, and we too must bare our heads 
before the fact of Ararat, and only hold to that of 
Noah, in his five-hundredth year or so, wandering un- 
wearied forth to fonn a mighty nation on the coasts 
of Italy! 

But before leaving Ciatti and his early myths, we 
must do him the justice to say that he was not utterly 
ignorant of a dim nation and of dimmer monsters living 
perhaps before the days of the DeJuge. The old monk, 
like other wise historians, sets to work to hunt up the 
heraldry of his native city, and thus he explains the 
origin of tie griffin on the city arms. The enthral- 
ling hunt described savours surely of something m an 
even earlier age? 

" Now it eo happened that, vhen the people of Pemsit and 
of Marai were at the height of their praiperity, they became 
eonsumed by a very -warlike ipfrit, and cidtiialed freely all 
military eiercisei, and on one occasion they challenged each 
other to a trUI of ptoweit in a celebtated hunt. They agreed 
10 meet in the moUDtaiut round about Penigia, which were 
then CliB haunt of Gerce and terrifying wild b^t>, and hiving 
come to that mountain which now takes iti name from the 
event (Monte GritTone) they found there a giilTiD, which the 
Peragians captured and killed. After (ome dispute tlie 
monster was diiided, the skin and daws being best worthy 
of preMTvition were taken by the Peruglana, ^ilst the body 
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fell to the people of Narni. la n 



the natural colour of that animal — nhlle the people i 

took A red griHiii, conespondinr to the part wkich had fallen 

to their share, ao a white field." ' 

But, to pass from the reajnu of myth to those of 
reality, ic seeniB quite certain that the Etniscana — or 
Rateaae as they are sometdmes called — niread themselves 
urer a large part of Italy, building and foitifyiag thdr 
citiea, makiDg roada and laws and templee, and casting 
the light of an older an and dvilisation upon the land 
to which they came as colonists. One of the chief of 
their cities was Perugia. Fragments of the old wslls^ 
built perhaps three thousand years ago, still stand ia 
places, clean-cut, erect, and menacing, around the 
Umbnan city. 

The livea of the Etruscans can only be studied 
through their art, and Perugia holds an ample store of 
this in her museums. There, in those rather dreary 
modern rooms, stone men and women smile upon their 
tombs, and the sides of these tombs bristle with long 
inscriptions written in an alphabet that we can partly 
read, but in a language that we cannot underetaod. 
Mirrors, and beautifully painted pots, children's toys 
and ladies' curling-tongs — the Etruscan dead have 
left no lack of records of their ways of living. But, 
Strong as was their personality, another and a stronger 
force had struggled through the soil of Italy. Rome 
'had arisen to shine upon the growing world. It 
remained ibr Rome to leave the stamp of veritable 
history upon the city of Perugia. 

* Among the precioua objecu kept at the Palazzo Pnbbllco 
which are deseribed by Frollieri (see Arch. Storico, y. i6 part 
il.) are two lalons of the griHin, whose capture we read of in 
Ciatti. These had been giien to the geneni of the Franciscan 
order by the king of France, and in 1453 he handed the talons 
over to the city of Perugia. 
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Throughout the early history of Rome, we catch 
diin rumourB of an occasioaal coanection or warfare 
with thiB comer of Etniria. It is not till 309 b.c. that 
we have any diatinct mention of Perugia in connec- 
tion with Rome. In that year the Roman ConBul, 
FabiuB, fought a battle with the Etruscans under the 
walla of the town. The Etruscans lost the day, 
Perugia and other cities of the League sued for a truce 
with Rome which was granted to them. FabiuB 
entered Perugia " and this was the first lime," says 
fiartoii, " that the banner of foreigners had waved 
acroBB our city." Perugia Iritterly resented the rule of 
the foreign power, and, breaking her truce, she made 
several paeaionale effbrta to regain her freedom. But 
in vain. Her blood, perhaps, was old, and grown 
corrupt, the blood of Rome was new and palpitating. 
She was again and again overcome by Falnus. lo 
206 B.C. we find her, not exacdy submitting to Rome, 
but playing the part of a strong ally, and cutting down 
her woods to help in the building of a fleet for Scipio. 
Her history continues dark — overshadowed by that of 
Rome. We hear a faint rumble of the Roman battles. 
We catch dull echoes of Hannibal and Trasimene, 
for Trasimene is very near Perugia. Did some of 
her ciuzens creep down perhaps, and get a vision of 
the fight i Did any of those much-bewigged Etruscan 
ladies, who we know were very independent in thdr 
ways, tuck up their skirts aod follow through the 
woods to have a look at the elephants and shudder at 
the swarthy African I 

We cannot tell. The next dear pwni in her 
history is a terrible one for Perugia. She fell, but gbe 
fell by a mighty hand, by that of the emperor Augustus. 
In the year 40 B.C. the Roman Consul, Lucius 
Antoninus, who, it may be said, was defending the 
liberty of Rome whilst Mark Aatony lay lost in a 
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love-dream upon the banks of Nile, took refuge within 
the walls of Perugia from the pursuit of Octanus 
(Augustus) who then laid siege to the cowo. For 
seveD months the brave little city held out, but she 
was reduced to such a terrible distress of famioe that 
Lucius at last gave way, aod opened her gates to the 
conqueror. Octavius entered Perugia covered with 
laurels. The citizens prayed for mercy. He spared 
most of the meo and women, but he excepted three 
hundred of the elders and saw them aogly killed before 
his cyCB. When they prayed for grace he merely 
tossed his head back and fixated : " They must die." 
This ordeal over, Octavius decided to postpone the 
sack of the city until the following day. But one of 
ita citizens, Caiue Cestius Macedonicue, hot with all the 
shame of the thing, got up at night and made a funeral 
pyre of his house. He set fire to its walls, and as 
It burned he stabbed himself and died there. The 
flames spread through the city, and before the morn- 
ing Perugia was burned Co the ground. Nothing 
remained of all its biuldiogs except the temple m 
Vukan, and in memory of this fire the town was 
afterwards dedicated to Vulcan instead of to Juno to 
whom it had formerly belonged. Octavius returned 
to Rome bearing before him the image of Juno, 
which alone had been saved from the flames. Some 
years later he agreed to rebuild the city, and hence 
the letters AaguUa Penitia over her gates. 

So laying aside for ever Peruiia Etniica, that 
city of strange beasts, strange people, and strange 
myths, we face Peruiia Augutia, or the Peru^ of 



For some centuries, strange as it may appear, the 
powerful old Umbrian hill-town seems to have fallen 
contentedly asleep under the rule of her great protector. 
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It waSf as we know, the policy of Rome to adopt the 

laws and customs of the people whom she cooquered 
rather than to change them, and iodeed the alteradon 
seldom went iiirther than in name. The Etnitcao 
rulers therefore took the titles of Ro[na.n governor*, 
they did not really alter, and it is probable that the 
lawB of the very earliest settlement have never really 
become extinct. The Luciano of the Etruscans was 
in all probability the descendant of the earliest pre- 
historic village chief, who developed into the Diumeir 
or representadve of the Roman Consul pretty much as 
the present SinJaco succeeded to the position of the 
Padeita of the middle ages. 

Rome had always loved and studied the religioD* 
of the older people, and Bonazzi infers that Rome 
" delighted in nursing on the breast of her republic 
those great masters of Divinity who could be made 
snch powerful political instruments for her service." 
The Romans must have intermarried freely with the 
Etruscans ; the mixture of names and lettering upon 
thdr tombs points to this hcX. But the strong fresh 
blood of the younger race seems to have overcome that 
of the more corrupt one. Other tribes and other 
tongues pressed in upon the first inhabitant* and gradu- 
ally the language, yes, and the memory of the strange 
and fascinadng people, died. 

Of the Roman occupauon litde trace can be found 
in the architecture of the city, beyond the walls and 
gates and the inscriptions over some of these, together 
with a soriy fragment of a Roman bath. It must be 
remembered that the entire city was burned to the 
ground after the siege — burned with all her wealth 
of monuments and temples — and it does not seem as 
though the Romans did much to beautify her with 
grand buildings. Having no old buildings to use at 
taw material, they were probably content at this period 
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to build strong walls and houaee suitable for a fortified 
town, thus fostering the warlike character of her in- 
habitants which was to prove eo great a point in follow- 
ing cenluriefci 

Roman rule was a very real piece of history, but it 
is not possible to say diat the period of myth and dark- 
ness had wholly passed away. We possess a certain 
knowledge of the Roman government, but the shadow 
of the Gothic and Barbarian night closes in upon it like 
a heavy pall j and the next clear and startling point 
about Perugia is her recapture by Belisarius followed 
by the siege of Totih (or Baduila). 

During those terrible centuries when Italy was 
being ravaged by perpetual invasions, her lands 
devastated by war and plagues and famine, and her 
cities, as one historian says, " no longer ciues, but 
rather the corpses of cities," we find scant mendoD 
of actual bami done to Perugia, for it was the north 
which suffered first However, as the Goths pressed 
southward upon Rome, as Rome herself wavered and 
sank beneath the weight of the northern hordes, and 
of her own corruption, we gather that the Umbrian 
cities too became a prey to the barbarians, and that 
Peru^ sufiered the fate of all her nnghbours. Her 
historians seek in vain for stated records of this time 
where all is darkness, but some dim fects shine out, 
among them the steady growth of Christianity within 

The first important date we find foUows nearly six 
hundred years after her capture by Augustus. It was in 
$36 A.D., that Justinian, who had conceived the mighty 
plan of recovering Africa from the VandaU and Italy 

' Dare we ptEBUme that the UniTerilty of Perugia an trace 
[ti origin to this period? We certainly are told that (he 
Roman youth were tent here in earty dayt to be initructed in 
the art (rf augury. 
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from the Goths, sent one of lus best generals, CoostaD- 
tine (under BelUarius), into Umbria ro occupy the citiet 
there. CoQBtantine made Perugia his headquarters and 
for a while his possession of the town seemE not to have 
becD disputed by the Goths. Witigia left her on one 
side as he passed with his armies down to Rome, and 
it remained for the indomitable Todla to wrest her (in 
545) front the power of the Byzantine Empire. Totila 
IS a most prominent figure in the history of the city, 
and many are the myths which centre round him. He 
first attacked Asnsi, and having conquered her, be 
turned his greedy gaze upon the &ir hill city opposite and 
instantly de^red to possess her also. But rralising the 
strength of her position, which was largely increased by 
the occupation of a Byzantine general, he determined 
to get her by foul means rather than fair, and so he 
bribed one of her citizens to murder Cyprian, who was 
then the general in command. The citizens rose in 
eager revolt against this treachery, and Totila soon 
found that he had undertaken no light thing when he 
came to besiege the town. Indeed tradition says that 
the sud siege lasted seven years, and however much 
this may have been exaggerated, it is certain that it 
was made a hard one for the Goth. Perugia was taken 
by storm, but alter fearful fighting ; she fell, but she was 
upheld to the last by a new power, namely that of her 
faith. The story of S. Ercolano, the faithful Bishop 
of the Perugians, is told in another place (see pp. i^Z- 
246). It has been admirably illustrated by Bonfigit, 
it has been described and hallowed in a hundred ways 
throughout the city's chronicles, and it is vain for 
modern historians to tell us, as they are inclined to 
do, that Totila never set foot in Perugia. Bonfigli's 
fresco ia terribly convincing in itself, as are also the 
naive and delightfij recorda of Ciatti and Pellini. 
Among the people of the town Totila has become one 
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of its most important £icts, and they declare that his 
wife lies buried close to the Potite Felcino together 
with her hiubaad's hidden treasure. 

Gothic rule was short. Infinite and hurried changes 



follow on this period. We next hear of the city in 
the hands of the Lombards. The Lombard occupa- 
don is almost as dark aa the Gothic' In 592, Perugia 
1 There la acarcely uiy tiace of the Lombard occupation left 
in the architecture of Penigis with the exception of the porch 
over the door of S. Agata, in the Via del Priori. 
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became a Lombard Duchy ruled by the Duke MauridaR, 
who turaed traitor to his trust and delivered the city to 
the Hxarch of Ravenna. The news of the Duke'a 
treachery spread northward. Agilulf, King of the 
Lombards, came hastening down to recapture the city 
with a mighty army, and he made Mauritius pay for bis 
treachery with bis head. This was io J^j. A few 
years later Perugia was restored to the Empire, but at 
the beginning of 700, she, like many other cities of 
Italy, attempted to shake herself free from ByzantiDe 
rule. It is probable that she did not really succeed in 
doing so, but this point is at any rate a great crisis in 
her history, for it is the first time that we find her at 
all tangibly connected with the Head of the Christian 
world — with that power of the Church which was to 
prove, throughout her future, alternately her safeguard 
and ber scourge. 

It was about 727 that Leo the Isauriao, Emperor of 
the East, terrified by certain evils in his kingdom which 
he took to be signs of Divine anger, made his famous 
decree against the worship of images. This proved of 
course a most unpopular edict in Italy, and the reigning 
Pope opposed it by every means in his power. Many 
of the most powerful cities joined him, amongst them 
Perugia, and Greek rule in Italy, already on the wane, 
was greatly weakened, but we do not hear of any 
settled breach with the Empire for many years to 
come. Perugia was, as we shall see, merely advancing 
towards her own liberation, but the acquired protection 
of the Popes proved useful to her in her next great 

In 749 Ratchis, King of the Lombards, laid siege to 
the city, and her fall seemed inevitable. Then, in the 
moment of her great need, with the Lombard army 
beating in her very doors, the reigning Pope, S. 
Zacharias the Greek, accompanied by all his clergy, and 
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by many of the Roman nobles, arrived at her gates, and 

in words of extraordinary BweetnesB pleaded her cause 
with Ratchis. We do not hear what phrasea the old 
man may have used to check a man on the verge of a 
great victory. We only hear that the Lombard king 
knelt down and kissed the feet of the Pope. " Thou 
han conquered me," he said, very simply, and then he 
withdrew from the battle, and S. Zacharias passed into 
the city, and was received with universal joy by her 
citizens. And not only did Ratchis abandon the siege 
of a town which he so greatly coveted, but, his whole 
soul being moved by this new power, he renounced his 
kingdom and his crown and retired to the monastery 
Monte Cassino, where he became a monk, living there 
until he died. 

Thus closes another chapter of Perugian history. 
Within a space of three hundred years, roughly speak- 
ing, she had changed the nationality of her rulers finir 
successive times, whilst she herself may be said never 
to have changed. Her internal history, her internal 
government, had all along continued pretty much on 
the first lines. Her entire future policy proves this. 
In all the small wars which follow, and which lead to 
her final supremacy over every other city in Umbria — 
cities which at the outset had been as strong as herself, 
and even stronger, we trace this masterfiil and incon- 
testable personality — the personality of the griffin which 
the old Etruscan settlers captured thousands of years 
before upon the hill-tops and chose for their city arms. 
* * * * * 

In all the intense complication of the rimes which 
follow it is almost impossible to unravel the exact 
posirion of individual towns. At one moment we find 
Perugia belonging apparently to the Duchy of Spoleto, 
at another joined to the Tuscan League, at another 
putting herself under the protecrion of the Pope, 
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wbiUt ail the time Dominally belonging to the Empire.. 
Bonazzi remarks that one result of the perpetual coa- 
flict between Emperor and Fope was the liberty left 
to the citizena ; in another place he saya that in 
the (cant documents which contain her early history, 
"Perugia is always mentioned alone,alwayB managing her 
own affairs." The said management dated back in all 
probability to that of the very earliest settlement, which 
was mainly agricultural, and managed by cluefs or a 
Village Council. As the town grew, so likewise did 
the numbers of its rulers. In Perugia, as in other 
places, the original Village Council, which was first held 
m the public square, was abandoned as politics grew 
complicated. The Consuls, ten in numJjH', two to 
each Porta or gate, met in council on the steps of the 
first Cathedral. The finest architectural building in 
Peru^ is notably the Palazzo Pubblico, but long before 
the construction of this palace there was another building 
which served the same purpose close to the Duomo in 
which the different protectors of the city met. We do 
not propose to trace the form of government here. Suffice 
it to say that, in Perugia as elsewhere, we find the usual 
titles of CeaniR and Podaia, then of the Heads of City 
Guilds, the Priori (a very strong power in Perugia), 
C^iloBO del Pupolo and Capitano deUa Parte Gudfa ,- all 
of whom recur again and again in her chronicles, play- 
ing important parts as peace-makers or as arbitrators in 
her tumMls and dissensions. 

The historians of Perugia, naturally enough perhaps, 
tend to speak of her as of an independent Republic, but 
this she never was. She had her own rulers, she grew 
powerfiil and individual, she finally became a great 
capital, but she was never a free state like Florenw 
or Rome. Something in her extraordinary position, 
something in the character of her people, wanike and 
tenacious from the first, proved her final force. Great 
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wandering hordes and armies thought twice before diey 
attacked her walls. Thus she enjoyed long periods of 
ease, and in her stormy breast she Durtured the ferocious 
feniilies which were to prove her strength, but equally 
her bane in later years. 

Being utterly cut off from mercantile expansioD or 
commerce of an ordinary sort, she used her concen- 
trated force ID subduing oeighbouring towns, and thus 
extending her dominion over Umbria. Her power 
soon became recognised, and many little towns and 
bamiets sent envoys to present acts of submisaion to the 
growing power. When these were given freely she 
received them graciously, and when withheld she some- 
times showed a power of rapacity and cruelty which is 
well nigh inconceivable. 

Her history is full of wars against Siena, Gubbio, 
Arezio, Cittk di Caatello, Todi, Foligno, Spoleto and 
Assisi, all chronicled at great length by her proud 
historians. We have collected a few scattered facts 
relating to these, which cast some light upon the 
character of the Penigians, who, as their power 
strengthened, began to show, not only a tyrannous 
disposition, but an occasional spark of the grimmest 
humour. Leaving aside other events, such as the 
eDCroaching power of the Pope, we may now glance 
at some of these. 

The first act ef-'voluntary submisuon came from the 
island of Polvese in 1 1 30, and was received with great 
solemnity in the Piazza di San Lorenzo and in the 
presence of all the inhabitants of the city. A little 
later more than nine hundred of the people of Castigltone 
del Lago came to place their land on the shores of 
Trasimeoe under the protection of Perugia. Cittk di 
Castello and Gubbio followed suit, and many of the 
smaller towns and hamlets. But, if submission was 
(weet, blows, one mtinises, were well nigh sweeter to 
18 
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the fierce and savage owners of Perugia, and horrid 
were the akirmishes— one can scarcely call them battles 
— which ensued from time to time when towns reaiated 
or rebelled against them. 

Assin and Perugia were ever an eyesore to one 
another, and their inhabitants scoured the plain between 
them tike packs of wolres. In one of^these savage 
little contests tradition tells us that a certain Giovanni 
di Beniadone, a youth of only twenty summers, was 
taken prisoner by the Perugians and kept a year in the 
Campo di Battaglia. The Palace of the Capitaso 
del Fopolo in the Piazza Sopramuro now covers the 
place where the youth was chained, and we may look 
on it with Teneration, for he was no other than that 
sweetest soul of medixval history, St Francis of Assisi. 

When Citta della Pieve dared to rebel, the 
action of Perugia was prompt and ef^tire. " Most 
gladly did the youth of Perugia — hot with the dignity 
of their city, and by no means disposed to forgive those 
who despised or disobeyed her — assemble in arms," 
says Bartoli. The army thus assembled was instantly 
sent to the recalcitrant ci^, but the Pieveee had 
scarcely caught sight of it hurrying towards their gates, 
than they sent their Proeuraiore, Pepponc d'Alvato, to 
sue for peace and beg forgiveness for their misdeeds. 
This was kindly granted, but Peppone, accompamed 
by some hundred and thirty Pievese, was forced to 
come to Ripa di Grotto and there listen to the re- 
proaches of the Podetta of Peru^ whilst the Bishops 
of Perugia and of Chiusi, the Provost of S. Musdola, 
and the Arciprete of Perugia, sitting on high chairs, 
HiTOunded by various grandees, were in readiness 
to enjoy the spectacle. AU were dressed in their 
finest, but we are told that the Arciprete of Corciano 
threw all his neighbours entirely into the shade by 
the splendour and the brilliancy of his many-coloured 
'9 
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garmeDU.^ Peppone kneeling at the Bishop's feet with 
his hand on the gospelB, awore faith and loyalty to the 
Pern^aos, and we hear that the Pieyese returned home 
*' rejoicing " at the pardon obtained in thig most humili- 
ating bstuon. ThiB last fact we may take the liberty 
to doubt, but it is certain that the Fenigiaos enjoyed 
the whole episode immensely, neither did they consider 
the humiliation of their eaemies complete. A further 
punishment had yet to be thought of, and at last a 
brilliant plan was reBolved on. The Piazza of San 
Lorenzo needed paving, and the Pievese were told 
that they must provide all the necessary bricks for 
this purpose, and this " puerile waspishness," as fionazzi 
deftcribea it, so delighted the hearts of the Penigians 
that, as we learn, not even the death of the great foe 
of the Guelph cause, Frederick II., "was able to give 
them a keener sense of joy." 

Perugia and Foligno had always regarded each other 
with uDdisguised dislike, skirmishing about and ex- 
changing insults wherever they happened to meet. 
Once the people of Foligno had come bare-footed, 
and with a sword and knife hung round their necks, 
to implore pardon of Perugia, but they revolted 
again, and the Perugians continued to attack and to 
molest them. Three times in a single year (1282) 
their lands were devastated, and finally the town was 
taken, and the walls demolished, and imperadve ordns 
were issued absolutely forbidding these Co be rebuilt on 
the western side. At last Pope Martin IV., amazed 
and disgusted by the behaviour of a people to whom 
he was honestly attached, interfered, but Perugia con- 
tinued to molest her unhappy neighbour with a quite 

1 The law obliging prieiti to dress In black was only made 
after ihe fourteenth century. In 1 103 a certain priest In his 
will left hii clothes to diflirent friends, and among them there 
WoU nothing black eicept his hat. See Cantu, chap. UIt, 
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pecnliar animoaity, whereupoo the Pope, angered 
beyood measure by their dieobedience, excommuDi- 
cated them. " Into such a passioD did the Pope fall 
with the people of Perugia, says Mariotti, *' that he 
issued a moat severe excommuoicadoD against them." 
It was just at the time of the Sicilian Vespers. The 
Perugians, irritated by their sentence of excommuoica- 
doo, deicrmiDed to celebrate a kind of mock vespera 
on their own account. Gregoroviua says that this is 
the first instance recorded in history of this strange 
form of popular demonstration. " They made a Pope 
and Cardiiials of straw, and dragged diem ignomini- 
ously through the city and up to a hill, who'e they 
burned the eliigieB in crimson robes, saying, as the 
flames leapt up, " That is such-and-such, a Cardinal ; 
and this is such-and-such, another." 

A strange scene, truly, in a half-civilised city ! But 
political and religious causes came between and put an 
end to these half childish squabbles. A little later the 
Pope forgave the Ferugians, and they condnued their 
evil ways, and persisted in destroying the peace of the 
Umbrian towns. 

Arezzo had the satisfaction of a victory over Perugia 
in 1335, and in defiance and derision she hanged her 
Perugiao prisoners with a tabby cat hung beside them, 
and a string of lascbt dangling from their braces.^ 
But pranks like these were not allowed to pass im- 
noticed, and Perugia did not fail to grasp her finest 
banner with the lion of the Guelph all rampant on a 
field of gules, and hurry out to subdue her insolent 

' Lvchc — B imill li<h coireipODilIng to our dace, and abundant 
in the Lake of TraiimcDe. The Penigians were celebiated 
for tbdr greedineu in old days, and tlielr sMoog aflection for 
thia particular fith became a bj-word throngliout ail Italy, and 
ii conitantly alluded to in UmbriaD chroniclea. The tabby ciCi 
probably alluded lo tbe emblem of die JCmfmli : a cat. 
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neighbour*. The people of Arezzo were humbled 
to the dust, but by means too barbaric to be here 
described. 

Thus one by one the cities of Umbria became suffi- 
ciently impressed by this forcible fashioa of dealing 
with insonectioo, and they recognised that it would 
be wise, though it might not be pleasant, to swear 
allegiance to the imperious city. GuaJdo next gave 
up her keys, together with Nocera, but the latter 
found it imposuble to suppress a few oaths whilst 
signing the documents, and there was a loud wail over 
the laws imposed upon them. 

nGualdo," 
says Dante, referring to the subject in the " Paradiso." 

Perugia's culminating success seema to have been at 
Torrita in i 358, when the Sienese were defeated, and 
forty-oine banners brought back ded to the horses' tails, 
and the chains of the Palace of Justice torn away and 
hung m triumph at the feet of the Perugian griffin. 
Even the powerfiil Florence accepted Perugia's help in 
the Guelph cause, and so early as 1230 arbitrations had 
been exchanged for the purpose of settling all questions 
of commerce between the two cities.^ 

All these victories, these repeated successes, tended 

1 Pemgia had a dose connection with Florence, whom she 
imitated in many wayi. The Florentine! were carefui to 
keep upon good terms with Perugia, and many were the em- 
Insaiea exchanged by the two tnwns. We even hear that, 
when tiie Guelph party were exiled from Florence, the Pera- 
giani, erer&ithfiil to the Lion of the Guelphs, enabled them to 
re-enter thdr city. Yet it must in truth be added, that the 
two towns had teverai paints of diilerence, and that they 
occasionally met on the fi^ of tattle aa well as in the conncU 
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to increase Perugia's independence of spirit, and she 
was very caretiil that no one, not even the Pojx, should 
infringe on her nghts, or dispute her autbonty. Her 
attitude towards the Church is somewhat dimcult to 



understand. It seems to have mystified Clement IV., 
for he expreasea his " dolorous wonder " that the 
Penigians, who were such devoted allies of the Holy 
See, could sometimes behave so wickedly towards the 
clei^y. And, curiously enough, the Perugians, lovers 
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of procewioDS, of patron-sainta, miracles, and all the 
rest, could, and did, make laws to exclude all ecclesi- 
astics from ha^ng aoything to do with their charitable 
insdtutio&s or dooations to Churches.^ 

We find them protesting both with menaces and 
oaths against any uaurpation of the clergy, " In the 
names of Christ, the Virgin, S. Ercolano, and S. 
Cogtaozo." Even the Pope was taught a lesson, for 
when John XXI. in 1277 asked for some /o/fie from the 
Lake of Trasimene, the Ferugiaos called a general 
council in which it was resolved that the said laiche 
should be sent to His Holiness, hut accompanied by the 
tyodicate in order to show the Pope that the fish was 
die property of the city, and a gift from its cilizenB 
merely ^'wwi to him for his Good Friday dinner! 

These somewhat petty hostilities did not, however, 
materially affect the relations between the Papacy and 
the citizens of Perugia, and all through the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries they remained on very friendly 
terms with one another. 

We have thought it best to give a general sketch of 
the growth of the city, its customs and its wars, before 
touching on one of the chief characteristics of its 
history, namely, its close connection with the Papacy. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to glance back over 
some centuries, in order to follow the steps by which 
the power of the Popes arose in Perugia. 

At first Papal authority was purely nominal. To 
the small towns of Italy, living each their concen- 
trated and oftentimes terapeatuous lives apart, the 
great Emperors who passed down to Rome in search of 

I Xo cardinal nas allowed to enter Penigia'a gates before he 
had arrived at a distinct understanding with the chancellor 
that he came as friend and well-wisher to the city, and not as 
legate with powers to infringe on the rights of the citizens. 
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crowns from the huoda of Popes, must have appeared 
as gboBts, their documeots a* unsubstaDtial as them- 
selves. The feet that one of these, Pepin, conceded 
large granta of land in Umbria, including Penigia, to 
a Pope who never came to look at them, must have 
seemed to the Perugians as little beyond a phantom 
traotactioD after all. We next hear of CharleniagDC 
in 800 confirming an act by which Perugia, together 
with a number of other towns and territories, was 
placed under the alia dominio of the Holy See. In 
963, Otto I. again confirmed the donation, but the 
iron hand of Papal power waa not felt for many cen- 
tariea in the rising town ; and indeed, however deep 
the designs of the Church may have been from the 
very begiooing, they were well concealed, and the 
first Popes who visited Perugia did so in the fashion 
of people starting on a summer excursion, and not 
at all in the character of conquerors. They would 
come to the city with all their suite of Cardinals 
and favourites, and take up their abode in the cool 
and spacious rooms of the Canonica, which, as 
Bonazzi with imperial pride declares, " became the 
Vatican of Perugia." 

Yet it is certain that the policy of the Holy See 
waa deep, and that the growing capital of Umbria 
appeared no plaything in its eyes. The geographical 
position of the city — perched as it is on a hill which 
commands the Tiber and overlooks the two great high- 
ways from the Eternal City to the North and to the 
Eastern Sea — made it a most desirable possession for 
the Popes, and it was inevitable that Perugia should, 
sooner or later, submit to, or come into direct conflict 
with, the power of Papal rule. The open acknowledg- 
ment of such a Mtuation was merely a question of time. 

Innocent III., who has been called the founder of 
the States of the Church, was the lirst Pope who came 
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into direct persooa] contact with the Peru^ni, He 
accepted itcaa them an offer to be their Padrone, and to 
exercise temporal power among them. Half playfully, 
though with what deep and powerful designs we may 
divine, he called the citizens his " vassals," and to a 
certain extent (hey were willing to submit to his autho- 
rity ; but in so doing they were careful to wring from 
their " Padroac ' ' a promise that their rights and privi- 
legea should be respected. Thus for the time they 
steered clear of the danger of subjection, continued to 
govern themselves, and preserved that free and indepen- 
dent spirit which hitherto, and is spite of every obstacle, 
had marked them as a race. Innocent was beloved by 
the citizens. He came amongst them at a time of much 
civil discord, when the nobles and the people were pre- 
^ring for open strife. " He was a peace-maker," says 
Bartoli, " and he kept his eye on all things ; aod on tlus 
city he looked with a peculiar partiality." The Pope 
wag anxious to promote the Crusades, and was on his 
way to Pisa to try to make a peace between the Genoese 
and the Venetians, whose quarrels interfered with his 
schemes, when he fell ill at Perugia, and died there 
in 1216.1 

No sooner had he breathed his last than all his 
Cardinals hurried into the Canonica to elect his successor, 
and such was the impatience of the citizens that they 
even set a guard over these princes of the Church, and 
kept them short of food in order to hurry their decision. 
We are not therefore surprised to read that the Papal 
Throne remained vacant for the space of one day only, 
and that in consequence of this event the Perugians 
claim the privilege of having invented the Conclave. 

Honorius III. succeeded Innocent, and he attempted, 

but without success, to heal the ever-widening breach 

between the nobles and the people. We have described 

' For an account of hit death, tee chap. v. p. 143. 
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Romething of the wars outnde, but Perugia herself withiD 
her walls wafl a veriuble wasp's nest during this period 
of her steady rise. Her inhabitants became more rest- 
less and unmanageable every year. In their perpetual 
broils the Dobles fought beneath thar emblem of the 
Falcon, and the /o^/o nunuta (common folk), who 
nded with them, received the unamiable title of Bee- 
eherini} The two extremes in the social scale joined 
hands in a peipetual opposition to the pofolo grotto 
(weW - to - do burghers), who were called RatfanH 
\ratpare, lo claw), a name probably snggested by 
^eir emblem of the Cat. 

HonoriuB !n his plan of dealing with the complicated 
ntoation can scarcely be described as dinoterested ; 
whilst apparently patching op peace, he really at- 
tempted to force an acknawl^gment of papal power. 
His policy however, was fruitless, and the nobles 
resorted to the usual expedient of retiring to their 
country castles, for, as Bonazzi says, they " preferred 
to tyrannise alone in the silence of their isolated strong- 
holds rather than to divide their forces in the capital 
of a powerful federation." But the situation threatened 
to become intolerable, and we read that through the 
years from 1223 to 1228 a "perfect pandemonium 
rdgned in and about the city." Cardinal ColoDoa 
was sent to try and restore the balance between the 
rival factions, but, finally, Gregory IX, was farced to 
come in person, and through his infiueuce the banished 
nobles were recalled from exile, and a certain degree of 
peace restored. 

Gregory paid many visits to Ferula, much to the 
annoyance of the Romans, who espressed th«r wonder 
that the little hill-town with nothing but its brown walls, 

'Braitrin: probably deriied from insaa (butcher) or 
iecchcria (lUoghter-houie), which place Perugia greatly re- 
sembled at times. 
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towera, and landscape to reconiinead it, should be pre- 
ferred by bim to the plain* and palaces of the Eternal 
City. This feet is recorded about the year 1228, when 
Gregory IX. was making an unusually long nay in his 
excellent and quiet quarters in the Canonica (at S, 
Lorenzo). The Romans were well aware, Bartoli 
says, that it was because of their iU-behaviour that he 
had retired into private life far away in the Umbrian 
city, and they eyen accepted as a judgment on their evil 
ways a certain most horrible inundation of the Tiber 
which befell them at that period. Deputies hurried 
across the land from Rome with supplications to the 
Pope to return to his people, and Gregory went, but he 
quickly returned to Perugia. The fame of S. Francis 
of AsBisi was then at its height. Gregory felt inquisi- 
tive, but not altogether certain of the truth of the tales 
which were spread abroad concerning this wonderfiU 
man. He made numerous enquiries and sent his Car- 
dinals to Assiai to gather all the information they were 
able to collect about the Saint. But the final manner 
of the doubting Pope's conversion is described with 
such marvellous and touching piety in the " Fioretti " 
that we have inserted it at length in our description 
of the place where it occurred. ^ In the same year and 
place Gregory canonized S. Francis, " to the splendour 
of religion)" says one historian. He also canonized 
S. Dominic and Queen Elizabeth of Hungary, he sent 
missions into the land of the unfaithful, and gave in- 
dulgences of a year and forty days to all who would 
give money to the building of S. Domenico. So we 
may fairly say that he did not waste hia time, but that 
he managed to get through a large amount of business 
during the time that he spent in Peru^a. 

It is difficult to define the exact mutual relations of 

1 See page 149, 
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Pope anA city in any comer of Italy, but it U certain 
that Penipa found Papal power uKhil to lier in many 
ways, and that on whatever rade she happened to have 
a quarrel on hand, ahe always turned to the Papal See 
far help and arUtration. Id spirit she was always 
Guelph, fighting under the emblem of the Guelph lion, 
and full of Guelph interests. Yet, although openly 
exercinng self-government, almost in the manner of a 
free republic, under the protection and nominal rule of 
the popes, she was at the same time patronised by the 
emperors. In 1355 we read that her ancient privileges 
were confirmed and new ones granted by the Emperor 
Charles IV., who seems to have considered itwordi his 
while to gain the friendship of her citizens. 

Up to this period we have only had to deal with 
pleasant passing visits of the popes who sojourned b 
the city lor a while. The time came, however, when 
the noose which Innocent had so lightly cast about their 
necks began to pull and tighten. The Perugiani re- 
volted hotly against the Popes of Avignon, who, 
incensed at their rebellion, attempted to check it by 
every means in their power. To understand the pain- 
fiil struggles which fiillow, it is necessary to remember 
that the end of the fourteenth and the whole of the 
fifteenth centuries were the most prosperous period in 
Perugia's history. Shehadgrown steadilyand uninter- 
ruptedly both in power and riches, and in spite of terrible 
otratacles, ever since the day when the Romans rebuilt 
her walls more than fifteen hundred years before. In 
these two centuries she erected her public buildings, 
extended and settled her government, coined money, 
started her university, settled with her habitual prompti- 
tude all suspicion of rebellion, became one of the Tre 
Conamott ai Florence, Siena and Perugia, and whilst 
achieving all these things she continued to foster the 
passionate feuds and hopeless enmities between the dif- 
ag 
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ferent facdons which we have described above. Hav- 
ing grown strong and prosperoue it was natural that she 
should resent any open attempt of a foretgo power to 
subject her, and such an attempt came in the middle of 
the fourteenth century from the Papal See. 

In 1367 the Spanish Cardinal Albornoz was bumly 
employed in recovering the States of the Church. 
Perugia was at that time feithful to the Pope, and she 
recNved the Cardinal with due honours and gave him 
valuable help, especiaUy in an expedition against 
Galeotto Malateata of RiminL Her goodwill how- 
ever was of short duration, for the citizens saw them- 
selves despoiled of Cit& di Castello and of Assisi 
during the Cardinal's campaigns, and this they would 
not brook. They therefore sent a strong army at once 
towards Viterbo, but it was beaten back with heavy 
loss, and Urban V.'s authority was again lirmly rooted 
at Perugia. He sent his brother, Cardinal Angelico, 
Bishop of Albano, as Vicar General to represent him in 
the city. Thus the authority of the popes crept in upon 
the town, and authority of some kind became every year 
more necessary as the voice of the people grew and 
strengthened and as the exiled nobles quarrelled out- 
ride the walls. Papal authority was finally represented 
in 1375 by an imperious French abbot, known in 
Perugian annals as Mommaggiore, whose doings and 
buildings have been described in another place. (See 
pp. 184-1S6.) The yoke that Mommaggiore — "that 
French Vandal, that most iniquitous Nero," as the 
chroniclers call him, — put upon the neck of Perugia, 
proved unbearable to every party, and all the different 
factions for once joined together to break it. Florence 
and other cities, castles, and fortresses which had 
" unfiirled the banner of liberty," joined in the revolt, 
and in 1375 the abbot was driven in a very undignified 
fashion from the city. A republic was then declared 
30 
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and the whole town rejoiced at having broken away 
from the thraldom of the Popee of Avignon. In vain 
did Gregory XI. call the people of Perugia " sons of 
iniquity " ; in vain did he hurl the most terrible ex- 
communications against them;^ the feud between the 
city and the Pope was only laid to rest when the 
latter died. It had lasted long, and had produced 
something worse even than the striiggle of two strong 
powers, for it had served to increase the terrible civil 
discord within the town. With the accession of Urban 
VI. a treaty was concluded, and Perugia acknowledged 
his right of dominion. In 1387 Urban arrived in the 
city, and as he entered the gates a white dove rested on 
bis hat and refused to be removed by the servants who 
ran forward to deliver His Holiness from the unex- 
pected visitor. It answered the Pope's Couch however, 
and was handed to his chaplain, and everyone accepted 
the event as an excellent omen. We will not linger to 
judge of its excellence, we can only say that the bird 
heralded an entirely new chapter in the history of the 
town, which hitherto had developed under general 
influences and many different hands. Her coming 
history is that of single influences, of personalities, or, 
iD Other words, of despots. The time had come when 
Perugia was to show the fruit of her stern ambitious 
character in the individual men whom she had reared. 
The names of Michelotti, firaccio Fortebraccio, 
Piccinino and of the noble families of Oddi and of 
Bagtioni are familiar to all who have merely turned 
the pages of her history. Perugia, like other towns oi 
Italy, had at the end of the fourteenth century reached a 
point of internal stnte from which strong personalities 
could easily rise up to dispute or to coctro! the existing 

I Some Bf that the bull wa> found repoting in the hands of 
S. Ercolano'a atatae, sa nobody bad courage enough Co preienc 
Ic to the cicixeoa. 
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governmcDt. Why it was exactly that the Popes did 
not from the first forcibly interfere with the turbuleot 
doings of these men, it is difficult to tell. They were 
constantly coming to the city, constandy appealed to 
by the citizens and nobles, for ever interfering both by 
menaces and arms, but it was not till more than a century 
of blood and tyranny had passed, not till the glory of 
the town was already on the wane, that the power of 
the Church came down to crush Perugja like a sledge- 
hammer. 

Strangely enough it was a Pope who first gave the 
city away into the hands of a private person or 
Protector. 
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CHAPTER II 



The Condottier't and the Rise of the 
Nobles 



"The confusioQ, exhaustion, and demoralitation engendered 
by these conflicts determined the advent of Despot). .... 
The Despot delivered the industrial cUssei from the tyranny 
and anarchy tA taction, gubstituting a reign of personal terrorism 
that weighed more heavily upon the nobles than upon the 

artiiani and peaiants He accumulated in his despotic 

indiTidoality the privileges previously acquired by centuries e£ 
consuls, podatai, and captains of the people." — See "Age of 
the Despots," J. A. Stuonim. 
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'vEEP gloom closed m upon Perugia towards the 
■^ end of Che fourteeoth century. The breach 
between the nobles and the people continued to widen. 
Sometimes one party was dnren out of the city, some- 
times another. Now and again both parties were re- 
caUed, and a compact of peace arranged by an arbitrary 
perKm From outside. But this last arrangement pro- 
duced an eveo more terrible state of at&irs, and crime 
and bloodshed were the inevitable result. We read of 
deaths by hundreds and not tens — cruel and indescrib- 
^le de£^s, which make one shudder — and already 
in the thick of the strife the names of Oddi and of 
Baglioni are stamped upon the records. 

One of the strangest points in the history of the city 
at this time was the fashion in which these feuds 
between the rival Actions were met by them. Which- 
c 3J 
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erer party was wealceat retired for the time to the 
country, leanog the city to their rival till time should 
faTour their own cause.^ 

fionazzi gives an atmoct extravagant account of the 
boorish maoner of the exiled nobles' lives. Down 
in the open country they hunted the abundant 
wild boar and devoured his flesh when they came 
home at night. They slept in dark and cavernous 
halls, and were out at dawn across the iields and 
fOTCsta, killing, hundng, fighUng, according to the 
order of the day. Yet, although they were banished 
from the walls of their nauve town, they continued to 
molest and to disturb the citizens, and whenever the 
opportunity occurred, in they came again, somebmes 
openly, sometimes af^ the manner of thieves. We 
read of th^ entering the city at night across the roofs, 
robbing the cellars and granaries, and murdering such 
cidzens as ventured to interfere. 

Sometimes the order was reversed : the nobles got 
possessioD of the town, and the people were forced 
into the country. The terrible unrest of such a state 
of things may easily be imagined, and, added U> these 
great evils, or, probably, produced by them, came the 
devastating plagues which ravaged the cities of Italy at 
the end of the fourteenth century, and the almost equal 
scourge of mercenary soldiers and private bands of 
foreign adventurers, who roamed through the rich, ill- 
governed towns and villages (ighbng for one femily or 

1 On all the lower hiU> and in the plains around Perugia the 
nobles had their atnmgholdg — gieat walled citadels of bricks 
and mortar, like the neats of prehistoric birds. Denita wai 
one of cheK, belooglng to the Bagiioni in early timea : Bettona, 
another (wliere lome descendants of the fiagiioni still live in 
k large red villa). In the Palazzo degli Oddi— Via dei Priori 
— lonw Well-kept canTatses atUl show what the nesti of the 
Oddl Wked like, and also their position. 
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another, or else en^ged in pillaging npaa their own 



In all these quarrels, in all this turmoil and con- 
fiiBion, whichever party happened to be uppermott, the 
person to appeal to was the Pope, and endless were the 
messagee sent down from Rome. Ac last, in 1392, 
both sides seemed to have wearied for the moment of 
the incessant strife (the nobles at this time were 
masters of the city, the Raipanli were away in 
exile], and when the Pope, Bonifece IX., appeared 
in person, he was received with enthusiasm. We 
hear that the Priori and the treasurers of the city 
robed themseWes in beautiful new scarlet mantles, the 
"companies" of the different gates danced through 
the streets with unmitigated Joy, and the people went 
forth in crowds to meet him. But the breach between 
the factions was too wide, the situation too com- 
plicated for a Pope, who arrived merely in the char- 
acter of a peacemaker, to grapple with successfiilly. 
The presence of Boniface brought no peace, and he 
retired into the monastery of S. Pietro, which he 
hastily converted into a fortress, demolishing its tower 
in his eagerness to secure his own personal safety ; and 
there, as he nervously wondered what next he had 
better do, he heard the cries of "Down with the 
Raipanti!" answered by "Death to the nobles!" 
borne in upon the breeze. 

Finally, in a manner peculiar to the Perugians, they 
met together in council to dictate the action of the per- 
son they had called in to act for them, and it was 
settled that the Pope should have full power as artu- 
trator of peaoe between themselves and the Raipanti, 
The Pope did exactly as he was asked. He recalled 
the Ra^anti, and they entered the city on the 17th 
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October 1393, not merely as a body, bot headed by 
a powerful personality — Biordo Michelotci, one of 
Perugia's greatest citizens, aad the first of the eon- 
daitieri who ever got rule in the city. 

Exiled in early youth trom his native town, Biordo 
Michelotti had chosen the career of a coaJotttere, and 
roamed through the leogdi and breadth of Italy, fight- 
ing the battles of different princes. Soine say be had 
fought for the French king against the English. He 
was essentially a captain of adventure. His manner 
was kindly, he was brave, honest, frank, and popular 
among the people wherever he happened to go. 
Beloved all over Umbria, many of the towns which 
direclly opposed Perugia's tyrannical r^ile had sub- 
mitted to that of Biordo. All these successes did 
not, however, satisfy the man in htm, for the ruling 
ambition of hig life was to get the dominion over 
bis native city, and events were now combining to 
procure for him his heart's desire. The Rtupanii 
rallied round him in their exile, and he became thar 
leader, and the champion of their liberty. The 
nobles, seang the power of his popularity, offered 
him bribes to keep out of their way. But Biordo 
lay low in his fortress at Deruta, and when the Pope's 
otters of peace arrived he hailed them with delight. A 
month later he entered Perugia at the head of about 
2000 Ratpanii, who had been exiled from their homes 
for years. They at once visited the Pope in token of 
homage and gratitude, and their new lease of power 
within the city was opened by the re-election of the 
priors, who were chosen half from the burgher 
MCtion and half from the nobility. By this means 
it was hoped that a lasting reconciliation might be 
made and an evenly balanced government established. 
Yet such seemed impossible. Peace endured for the 
space of one short month, and at the very first oppor- 
36 
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tunity — on the occasion of Biordo's absence from the 
Qiy — the smouldering fires of party feuds burst out in 
flames as rampant as before. One of the Ratpanti was 
murdered by the nobles, and, just as the Podctta was 
prepanng to pass sentence on the assassin, Pandolfo dei 
Baglioni, "that Perugian Satan," as Bonazzi calls him, 
interfered on behalf of the criminal.' Whereupon the 
Raipatai Towed vengeance, assassinated Pandolfo and 
Peliin! Baglioni on their own threshold, and murdered 
sixty of their clan. The Ranieri, another noble 
family, with their friends, took refuge in the strong 
Ranieri tower, where they were forced to go without 
food for three days. At last the people dragged them 
before the Padeila, but as he refused to execute them, 
the unhappy noblemen were conveyed back to their 
tower, where they were finally butchered, and their 
bodies thrown out of the windows. 

Horrified by these fresh atrocities, and a^n in 
search of peace, the Pope loaded his muies and reared 
with his Cardinals to AssisL The tumults were just 
subsiding when Biordo Michelotri returned, and this 
time he took absolute possession of the city. He met 
with no sort of opposition. The ring-leader of the 
nobles, Pandolfo BagHoni, was dead, and the Pope 
for the minute encouraged the attempt towards peace. 
Biordo used his power well, and every year his fame 
and honours increased. To the delight of the Peru- 
gians, he succeeded to the command of Sir John 
Hawkwood over the Florentine forces, and every- 
where he pushed the interests of the town, wisely 
concluding a treaty with Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the 
powerful lord of Milan (1395). 

The Pope, in the meanume, began to regret the 
encouragement be had given to this very popular hero. 

1 Pandolfo wu the fint of the BagUoai who openly at- 
tempted to get power in hii natiTC town. 

37 
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Hie jealousy was roused, aod he hired z condotAtrt 

for 3 monih, in order to fight the Peruf^os. 
The hostilities, however, ended with the month, 
aod QOthing was accompUshed beyond a demon- 
Btiation of the Pontiff's jealousy. But there was 
someone else beside the Pope who witnessed the 
honours paid to Biordo with a jealous hatred, and 
this was the Abbot of S. Pietro, " The wicked 
Abbot," as the people called him, belonged to the 
noble family of the Guidalocti, and he probably 
felt that the power of his family was too much 
OTershadowed by MicheJotti. He had fresh cause 
to murmur, therefore, when Biordo married Bertolda 
Oraini of Rome, and the Lords of UAino, Camerino, 
San Severo, Gublno, and other towns came up to offer 
the happy pair rich presenta, and to wish the bride- 
groom well. Biordo' s marriage was a splendid 
pageant. The city decked herself magnificently to 
do him honour, and all the people of the country 
round sent offerings of grain, and wine, and eggs, and 
cheese, ererything which their small (arms produced, 
to show iheir leader how they loved him. 

The Abbot sat at his window, and with no 
kindly eye he watched the entry of the young bride, 
close by the monastery walls. Madonna Contessa 
Ornni came in escorted by the Florentine and 
Venetian ambassadors. Her dress was made of cloth 
of gold, she wore a gariand of wild asparagus around 
her head, and jewels sparkled in her hair. The 
Abbot noted all these things, he saw the women 
of Perugia running out to meet her, he saw them 
throw flowers in her path, and then he returned to 
his cell to brood upon his horrid plans of venge- 
ance. For he had determined to place the town 
once more beneath the away of the Church, and 
in this way to gain for himself a Cardinal's hat, 
S8 
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On Sunday, in the 
month of March 1 398, 
while the citizens were 
attending a sermon at 
S. LoreDZo, the Abbot 
arrived on horseback at 
the Guidalotti palace 
OD Colle Landone, to 
collect his fellow-con- 
apirators, and acme 
twenty of them pro- 
ceeded to Biordo's 
house on Porta Sole. 
Word waa sent up lo 
Michelotti that there 
was important news for 
him, and he^ suspecting 
nothing, hurried down 
to meet the Abbot with 
3 courteous greeting. 
The Abbot stepped for- 
ward, took his hand, 
and kissed Biordo, at 
which ugn the rest of 
the conspirators fell 
upon th^r nctim and 
stabbed him with their 
poisoned daggers, liit- 
ting him such gricTOuB 

blows that Boon he „ 

lay weltering in a pool 
of blood. The con- 
spirators had first intended openly t 
deed in the piazza, but their courage failed them 
39 
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and the Abbot merely muttered the news to the 
passers-by as he slunk away to S. Pietro with a 
few companions. Two of the braver of the asaas- 
rina, however, stayed behind and, coming into the 
piazia, cried : " We have slain the tyrant." The 
citizens, who were at mass, rose with one accord from 
their devotions, to avenge the death of their beloved 
leader, and leaving the preacher to continue his sermon 
to an empty church, they hurried to arras. The Abbot 
meanwhile hastened from his monastery at S. Piecro to a 
still safer refuge at Caealina. As he Sed he looked 
back upon the city whose hero he had murdered, and 
he saw the flames and smoke break out from the palace 
of those same Guidalotti he had hoped to benefit, 
whilst the news of the death of his old father and 
many of his &mi]y in the carnage of that day was 
brought to him as a sorry consolation for his crime. 

Biordo's blood was gathered together by the citizeiM 
and put into a little silver basb, and above it they placed 
the banner of Perugia with the white grifHn upon a 
crimson field ; and as one chronicler informs ua, a 
heart of stone must have melted at the sight of iL 

Thus perished the first of that extraordinary series of 
men who took upon themselves the terrible task of 
governing single-handed the city of Perugia. Nearly 
all died by violence, but the violence done to Biordo was 
a cruel wrong. A short interval follows, and then the 
greatest name, perhaps, of all the city's chronicles comes 
up upon the scene, luimely, that of Braccio Fortebraccio 
di Montone. 

The Perugians suspected the ungradons part that the 
Pope had played in die murder of their leader, and the 
suspicion made them restless and dissatisfied. It was 
probably owing to this that they fell a prey to the cun- 
ning wiles of tiie Duke of Milan. 
40 
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Gian Galeazz* had iDgratiated himtdf with the 
cidzene toiae time previously by giving them grain duriag 
a dme of famine, and he now came forward to reap the 
benefit of his charity by gettiDg himself accepted aa Lord 
of Perugia, which would &cilitate his desigoB on Tus- 
cany. Perugia's connection with Milan, however, only 
lasted (our years. On Gian GaIeazzo'edeath,in 1402, 
the Duchess of Milan made peace with Boniface IX., 
and restored Bologna, Perugia, and Assiei to the 
Church. The Perugians submitted to the Pope (they 
seem not to have been consulted in the matter of the 
donation), but with the strict understanding that the 
exiled nobles should keep at least twenty miles distant 
from the city. Bonilace agreed to this arrangement. 
Other popes before him had tried to patch up peace 
between the parties, but be bad not the courage to 
attempt such difficult experiments. It remained for 
Braccio Fortebracdo to tear through the tangled net- 
worlc of Perugian poliucs, to unite within himself the 
powers of both parties, and aa the city's despot to raise 
It to " unprecedented glory." 

Braccio Fortebracdo was bom at Montone in 1368. 
He was the son of Oddo Fortebraccio, Lord of Mon- 
tone, and of Jacoma Montemelini, his wife, of a noble 
Perugian family. During his youth the Ratfanli were 
dominant in the city, and the boy grew up as an exile. 
He had only his sword and an immense ambition with 
which CD force his way to fiiture power. It was at that 
dme the &shion for young noblemen to win fame for 
themselves by the life or trade of the condottieri. 
Braccio therefore joined the &naus Italian company 
□f S. George, led by Alberigo di Barbiano, whose 
advent crushed the fbragn captains of adventure whose 
lawlew mercenaries had sent terror throughout the rich 
plains and villages of Italy duiing the fourteenth 
century. 
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In the tenu of Alberigo, Braccio di Moncone and 
Sforza Attcndolo ' learned together the acience of war- 
fare. Thence they two went forth to fight the battles of 
princes, kings, and popes ; to create two separate methoda 
of combat, and to £11 alt Italy with tales of thnr great 
valour and thdr rivalry. Braccio's ambition grew with 
his success, and he soon aspired to acquiring the whole 
of Italy. His first step toward* this very large dedgn 
was the capture of his native city of Perugia. But as 
he represented the party of the nobles, the Ratpaati 
manfully resisted any efforts he made to approach them. 
" It is better even to suhmit to foreign rule than to make 
peace with the nobles," they said ; and thus it came 
ahout that they gave themselves over to Ladislaus, 
King of Naples, and remained for some six years 
in connection with the kingdom of Naples. When 
Ladislaus died in 1414, the Perugians were seized 
with terror, but the nobles saw their opportunity, 
and all things seemed to favour the scheme of 
Fortebraccio. 

Braccio had joined the service of Pope John XXIII., 
and by him had been made governor of Bolc^na ; but 
when the Pope was deposed by the Council of Con- 
stance, Braccio's allegiance ended, and he at once sold 
the Bolognese their liberty, and with the 82,000 fiorins 
which he gained by this transaction he collected 3 
strong army, the exiled nobles fiocked to his standard, 
and they marched at once upon Perugia. 

At the news of Braccio's approach terror and con- 
sternation spread through the city. The gateways were 
built up, and the magistrates forbade anyone to leave the 
town. But the Perugians, " being the most warlike of 
the people of Italy," as Sismondi says, could not resist 
so grand a chance of fighting, and se«ng Braccio's 

I His aoQ, FranccKO Slbrza, wm >iterward> Duke of 
Milan. 
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men cluttering around the city's walls, they jumped 
down from the ramparts into their midst, and took the 
soldiersuoawaresby the suddenness of their attack. This 
was DO real battle, but tumults of the sort were the 
order of the day. In the dead of night men would rudi 
in panic into the piazza, not knowing what had brought 
them there, and only conscious of one fact : their desire 
to make a flerce stand for their liberty. Braccio 
made a fruitless effort to penetrate into the heart of the 
city, and was driv«i back ignominious) y. The women 
threw down stones and boiling water on the assailants, 
wtulst they goaded their own men to light, crying 
aloud, " Now is your dme to wound the enemy, — at 
him with your swords your teeth and nails ! " 

At last the Peruana called in the help of Carlo 
Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, and on the 15th of July 
1416, the two armies met between the Tiber and Sant' 
Egideo on the road to Assisi. The greatest generals 
of Italy and her best soldiers, says Sismoodi, took 
part in the fierce fightiDg of that day. The parties 
closed in deadly conflict ; for seren hours they fought 
beneath the burmng sun, and the heat was increased by 
the dense dust that filled the air. "Most dolorous 
were the sigha which were heard to issue from the 
helmets," says Fabretti. Braccio was a wise general. 
He had carefiilly prepared beforehand countless jars of 
water for the refreshment of his men and horses after 
each skirmish, and this in the end was the cause of 
his Tictory. The Tiber was flowing five hundred paces 
from Malateata's soldiers, and they finally could bear 
the terrible thirst no longer but hurried down to drink. 
Braccio seized upon this moment in which to swoop 
upon the enemy with all his force. The day was 
won. Carlo Malatesta and his young nephew 
Galeazzo Malatesta, were taken prisoners, and it "was 
axaage to note that the humblest of Braccio's soldiers 
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When the Perugians heard of the defeat they 
iminediately seat ambassadors to offer the goverameDt 
of their city to Braeeio. They seem after all their 
previous fighting, to have at once submitted to their 
fate, which as it turned out, was an escellent piece of 
good fortune for them. They made preparations to 
welcome their new despot in a manner worthy of the 
man. Fine carpets, brocades, and long gold chains, 
were hung from the palace windows, flowers lay thick 
upon the pavement from S. Pietro to S. Lorenzo, 
whilst elegant gold and silver vases were placed in the 
windows of the Palazzo Pubblico, " Evviva Braccio, 
Signore di Perugia," they shouted as he entered, and 
thus the die was cast. 

Anxious to conciliate both parties in the city, 
Braccio assumed the attitude of Father of his Country 
and succeeded in inspiring the people witJi an unusu^ 
sense of admiration. Master of all Umbria and Prince 
of Capua, many towns acknowledged his dominion, and 
even Rome was forced to accept him at ooe period at 
her lord. It is, therefore, scarcely to be wondered at 
that Perugiana have never ceased to lament that Braccio 
died before accomplishing his vast designs for con- 
quering all Italy, for they feel that they only just 
missed the chance of rivalling the gloiy of imperial 

There are infinite records concerning the personality 
of this extraordinary man. 

I Paalo UcceUo'a splendid picture In our National Gallery 
ij alwajg said [a represent the battle of S. Egidio. We have 
however no proof that the yonth with jellnw hair li Indeed, 
a> hitherto rqiort«d, a portrait of Oaleazzo Iiblateiti. 
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" He waa of medinm itatctc," njs Cofflpano, "with a long 
&ce and highly coloured, which Imparted great majeity to hi* 
appearance. His eyei were not black, but very briliiant | they 
(parkled with fan, yet with a certain gravity. His figure wu 
partly deformed and scarred by wounda. Whether grave or 
gay he wai alwaya high bred, so that hii very enemiei confencd 
that among aoy number of penoni he would always be re- 
cognised as leader and chief." 

up hU 

"Braccio was grave and kindly of speech, withont artifice 
or trickery, a gift of nature rather than acquired, though im- 
proved by Mtne study. None could soothe an angry perwiD 
vrith more grace than Braccio, oooe could exhort and inHamr 
hit followers with more vehemence and ardour to the combat. 
He was beloved fay his soldieri,beiDg neither haughty nor rough 
■poken, and be united military severity with a certain civil 
modesty and a courtier-like manner." 

One of the moat delightful traits of Braecio'a character 
was an intense hatred of idleness, and city-loafers he 
nicknamed " J contumatori delta ^%%a" (wearers out 
of the pavemeDt of the public square). He encouraged 
the Perugians to play as well as light, and it waa he who 
revived the ancient game of the " Battle of the Stones." 
His soldiers would often join in the sport, and great 
was the joy of the citizens when the latter were 
vanquished. Braccio himself was not allowed to play ; 
he would watch the game from an uppw window, and 
mach as he often desired to join, his companions pre- 
veDted him, for it seldom happened that less than 
twelve men lay killed or wounded at the end of the 
day. This extraordinary and barbarous game deserves 
an account in any history of Perugia. It dates back 
to Roman times, and the credit of playing the 
" fiercest game in Italy " belonged to Perugia alone, 
and was believed to be the reason why her people 
were "of such commanding mould both in spirit and 
■tS 
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ID body." Even the children jobed during the first 
two hours, BO as to make them strong and warlike from 
their infancy. 

On the Sundays and feast-days of March, April, 
and May, and into the middle of June, the citizens 
met in the Campo di Battaglia, on the road to Monte 
Luce, and there fbnned themselTcs into two parties, 
one remaining on the lerel of the sqnare, the other 
just below. Till nightfall each party fought to drive 
the other off the ground, and whichever side managed 
to gain the middle of the square, carried off the palm of 
victory. Thia wonderfiil " game " rauat have looked 
like a miniature battle of a somewhat prehistoric kind ; 
for the combatants were all swathed about the neck, 
their legs encased in thick leather stockings, stufiFed with 
deer'shairand protected bygreaves; thickly padded round 
the body under their cuirasses, their feet in shoes of linen 
cloth wra[«ed three limes round and stuffed again with 
the hair of deer. The warlike youths and men wore 
on the top of everything else a helmet which projected 
forward in the shape of a sparrow-hawk's liead, and 
thns protected, they were able to watch the stones 
flying about their heads without being blinded. They 
were called the " Armali" and were led to combat by 
"Hurlers" (landaton), who wore a lighter apparel, 
and threw the stones with extraordinary ability, there- 
by exciting the citizens to combat Old men sat at 
thdr windows watching the 6ght with breathless 
interest. If they saw that their side was losing, they 
would sometimes tear off coat and mantle, hurry down- 
stairs, and utterly regardless of thnr age, fling them- 
selves into the thick of the fight " It was a very 
beautiful spectacle," exclaims Campano, "to witness 
the (all, first of this one, then of diat, as they were 
wounded and tumbled to the ground, whilst others, 
protected by a shield, hurled themselves upon their 
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adveraaries with the wnght of their entire bodiet, 
diving in and out among the crowd and dealing Mows 
upon tbor eyes and hcea with thieid and sword and 
buckler." 

To us it Beems strange that at a time when the 
feuds of centuries lay smouldering and ready to burst out 
at the smallest provocation, no rancour, no ill-will, 
seemed to be harboured by the relations of the men 
who fell dead or wounded in one of these terrible 

Besides encouraging sports, fighting wars, and 
arranging civil matters, Braccio had a passion for 
building. He rebuilt the city walls in many places. 
He added the loggia to the front of the Cathedral, 
that the citizens might have a pleasant shelter in the 
square in which to diacuss and settle their affairs, and 
it was he who conceived a rather novel and practical 
piece of engineering by bolstering up the houses of the 
^azza Si^amuro with strong walls from beneath.' 
The vanity of the Perugians was immensely flattered by 
all the great dobgs of their new leader, and their pride 
knew no bounds when, on the Feast of S. Ercolano, 
the neighbouring towns sent in their banners with ex- 
traordinary pomp in token of their absolute subjection 
to the city's rule. So delighted indeed were the people, 
that tbey at once sent a message to the Pope to ask him 
to confirm Braccio's dominion Jn Perugia. The re- 
quest was met in stony silence. The Papal See was 
jealous of Braccio Fortebraccio, yet it could not do 
without him, and so, for the time, it smothered its 
wrath and mortilicadon. Martin V. was in need of 
Braccio's sword to help in regaining the lost posses- 
sions of the Church, and he sent for him to Florence 
to sign the necessary agreements. The visit was dis- 
' It was helleTed by Hrane that Braedo'i success depended on 
■ kindly spirit impriaooed In a oyatal who giie him good 
comicil, and brought him luck. 
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aitrotu, for even the FloreDdne atreet boys exulted in 
the popularity of the hero ; 

"Bracdo lalente 
Vince o^ geote 
Papa Martino 
Non 111 un quittrino " 

they sang m high, shrill roiccB below the windowB of 
Hit Holiness. The insult etung and rankled. 

'* Papa Martino dod val un quattrino," muttered the 
Pope in a miserable voice as he paced up and down, 
complaiutng to his secretary. 

Id 1423 Braccio had reached the height of hu 
power, but his ambidon soared still higher, and at this 
turn in his lite his character seems to have undergone a 
change. His vast plans for conquering Italy had un- 
hinged him, and he became cruel where formerly he 
had been kind, and deaf to the counsels of his friends. 
The simplest and the quietest of his days had been 
spent at Perugia, where hit memory still lingers 
like the aureole around some couquering saint. But 
looking out across the plains and mountains of 
Umbria and towards the Marches which were already 
his, Braccio dreamed his mighty dream : that of be- 
coming king of a united Italy. Aquila alone rensted his 
power, and io the year I413, he set out for his last 
venture. It is said that before he started he left to the 
care of his wife, Nicolina da Varano, a little casket, 
with the injuDction that she should not open it until 
after his death, or his return home. When Braccio 
died Nicolina opened the casket and she found inside 
a black veil and a sceptre. It was thus the dead mao 
told his irife that the battle of Aquila decided whether 
■he should be a powerful queen or an unhappy widow. 

The nege of Aquila lasted for a whole year, and 
finally, in May 1434, a decisive batde took place in 
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the plain below the town, between Bracdo and 
Caldora, who came to fight him in the name of Martin 
V. It wag a great fight, and it ended in a tragic 
manner : Braccio, the beloved of the Perugians, got 
his death-wound at the hands of a Perugian citizen, 
a Ratpaute, who had never forgiven the return of the 
nohlea to Perugia. 

Caldora tended Braccio during his last honn with 
every posaible care. The doctors hoped to save him, 
they >aid that the wounds in his head and throat were 
curable, but Braocio wi«hed to die ; he was determined 
not to survive hit defeat. He refiised all noudshmem 
and duriog the three days that he lingered, he aerer 
spoke a single word, na dream had &ded, and bis 
courage gone.' 

In the papal circle there was great rejoicing at the 
news of Bracdo's death, for Martin V. knew well that 
Umbria was once again hia own. The Pope indeed 
was emall-niinded enough to harbour his enmity to 
the very last. Instead of allowing the fallen captain 
to be quietly buried, he had him placed in uncon- 
secrated ground outside the walls of Rome. The 
bones of the great Braccio had but a troubled 
career. They were brought to Perugia by Niccold 
Portebraccio, and deposited for a while in the Church 
of S. Costanzo, where they were met by the muni- 
cipality and the whole city and then carried in 

1 A poet at Aqaila, Cinnillo, poinU to B more trwle 
canK of Biaccit/i death. We are given to uudentand that 
young Franceioo Sfona (the ton of Braccio's great rival 
Atcendolo SEorxa, who had met his death a few monthi 
prevJouslj whilit enuring the river Peicara on hit way to 
rdieve Aquila) nie the surgeon's arm a slight nudge at he 
vrai cleaning the wound, and droie the sharp instniineDt 
■tiaight into Braccio'i bialn. Nothing cliat we know of Fian- 
cesco Sfona'i character (he was afterwards Dulte of Milan) 
would lead u« to suppose him capable of such a deed. 
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triumphal procea«on to the Church of S. Fraocesco al 
Prato. All the shops were closed as the bones passed 
up the streets, no bells were rung, horses and men were 
draped id black. In this century, by a piece of rather 
(juestionable taste the bones of the hero were once more 
taken from their Church, and may now be stared at, like 
the bones of the Etruscan ladies, under a bit of glass io 
the museum of the University. Under them are written 
in Ladn the following lines : " O you who pass by, 
stay and weep. I, bom in Perugia, was received in 
Montone as an exile. Mars subjected to me my native 
land of Umbria, and Capua too. Rome obeyed me, 
the world was the spectator and Italy the stage. But 
Aquila mocked my fall, wherefore my weeping 
country locked me into this small urn. Ah! Mars 
raised me up. Mors brought me low. Therefore 



□ in Perugia. If the great captain had saved 
the town at a critical point, he may also be said to have 
created a situation which was perhaps a still more critical 
one for her citizens. Braccio was a noble. With his 
advent in Perugia the party of the nobles had returned. 
Terrible things were in store for the city. For a little 
while, and partly through the efforts of a rather com- 
plicated personality, they were postponed, but the time 
of terror was at hand. 

When Braccio died at Aquila, the Perugians prepared 
to defend themselves they knew not well from whaL 
"Each man," says Graziani, "furnished himself with 
flour, the ditches and walls were repaired both of the 
city and the territory around it, and every one left the 
open country and took refiige in fortresses and city 
palaces." Two courses lay open to them, and of the 
two they selected that which seemed least evil. They 
submitted themselves once more to the power of the 
5° 
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Pope; and od July 29th, 14Z4, the delighted 
MartiD entered Peru^ as its acknowledged lord 
and ruler. 

Like many £uiious people of that Axy Martio had 
studied at the Perugian Unifersity, and perhaps he had 
preserred an aifectioD for the city which he had known 
in his youth. Anyhow, the terms of peace which he 
concluded with the citizens were very mild, and as 
usual, all the privileges obtained fiYim Innocent III. 
were preBer?ed. But this time it was through the 
nobiet that the Pope had been called into the city. 
The thin end of the wedge was surely and irretiieTably 
driven in, and the power of the nobles was as a matter 
of &ct secure. The Pope himself fostered the grow- 
ing power, and amongst others, wlio on the occasion of 
bis advent received rich possessions from him, was 
Malatesta Baglioni. Martin handed Spello over to his 
rule, and thus helped to enrich a family whose members 
were for a period to wrest the power from the Church 
itself, and to set the town ablaze with crime and 
bloodshed. 

The nobles remained at the head of a^rs, but, as 
we have said, there was one strong personality — a 
Perugian citizen, Niccold Piccinino — who made a last 
effort, as firaccio Fortebraccio and Michelotti had done 
before him, to become that strange creation of the day : 
a eottdoltiere despot. 

Niccold Piccinino was a follower of Bracdo di 
Montone, and his name remains stamped on the pages 
of history for successfully leading the Braccian troops 
to battle, and following out the lamous tactics of his 
master. For twenty years Piccinino maintained a 
constant rivalry with Francesco Sforza, as Braccio 
Fort^raccio had done before him with Attendolo 
Sforza, the ancestor of a line of dukes. The ancestry 
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of Niccolo ia both hamble and obKure.^ Some tell ub 
he was the son of a Peni^an butcher, others say, of a 
peasant from Calisciaoa Dear the city, but it is difficult 
to get aoy satiB&ctory informatioa about him ; he was 
practically little beyood an adventurer. As quite a boy 
he left his home \d the Umbrian hills, and started out to 
seek his foFtune amongst the captains of adventure in 
die north. Later in life his career became closely 
linked with that of Fortebraccio, who loved him be- 
cause of his bravery and enthuaiaam for the soldier's 
career. Nature had not fitted Niccolo for the camp. 
His health was bad, he was paralysed in one leg and 
had to be lifted on to his horse, and because of his minia- 
ture figure he got the nickname of " Piccinino " (the 
Tiny One) ; bat the smalt body contained an undaunted 
spirit, and his tactics in the field were quick and decisive. 
He never knew when he was beaten, but would turn to 
strike again while the enemy were boasting of thrir 
victory. On one occasion Piccinino crept into a aack 
and had himself carried across the battlefield on a man's 
shoulder. The enemy (probably Francesco Sforza) 
ima^ned him to be at that moment in an opposite 
direction, and the sudden appearance of Piccinino's 
head from out of the sack, his piercing eyes gazing 
at them over his carrier's back, caused general con- 
etemation among the soldiers. Whether this strange 
manoeuvre woo the day history does not record. 

In 1440 Piccinino made a deqierate effort to win for 
himself the government of Peru^a, but Papal power 
was too deeply rooted in the city, and he had to rest 
content with the tide of Gonfalotdcre of the Ifoij 
Church — Supreme Magistrate of the City but acting 
in the Pope's uame. 

Perugia had a terrible time under this ecclesiastical 
and military yoke. Three masters pulled her difTerent 
' Date of hU birth ancertsia (ijSfi ?)- 
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ways : Piccinino, the Pope, aod the nobles, and each of 
these three imposed taxeB for their different uses. 
Piccioino's ia ao unsatisfactory career. It ia that of a 
man pouring old wine into new botdee ; the trade of 
the cotidoUicre ruler was practically dead. The Pope's 
tactics were unsatiifactory also. He tried to conciliate 
two parties. He encouraged and patronised the nobles 
and pandered to the populace by encouragiDg all kinds 
of extravagant superatiuon. 
There is a horrid tale about 
the burning of a witch at 
this time ; and religious pro- 
cessions asanmed such mon- 
Btrous length that the streets 
could hardly hold them, and 
we read that the leading men 
got entangled in the tail of the 
procession which had not been 
able to leave the piazza before 
those who had left it long ago 
returned to the starting-point. 
PassioD-preaching, too, became / 
the fashion, accompanied by -y 
grotesque miracle - plays in ' 
which a barber from S. 

Aogelo repreaenied our NiccoLi hoinino 

Saviour; and all those things 

only served to increase the morbid passions of the 
people. In this complicated wtuation the nobles 
came otF best, and their power grew and strengthened 
rapidly \ but the power was evil. As for the attitude 
assumed by the former mlera of the city, it ia diHicult 
to judge. A sort of stupor aeems to have fallen on 
the hitherto vigilant Priori. A feeble effort was made 
in I444 to drive out the tormeniors by payment of a 
large sum of money to mercenary soldiers, but these 
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only took the pay and contmued to eojoy themaelTca at 
the expeoK of the towo. 

Hitherto, at least, the nobles had been one par^, 
lighting for one cause. But now that the cause was 
won, now that their own supremacy had been atoined, 
they began to tight amongst themselves. They hated 
each other with a mortal hatred. We no longer hear 
of lights between nobles and burghers, but of pasnonate 
blood-ieads between the nobles themselves : between 
the Odd], Corgna, Stalfa, Arciprete, Baglioni, and 
others, and next we read of cousins murdering each 
other for the sake of mere ambition. The slightest 
pretext is seized upon for a skirmish between the men 
who, through centuries, had stood together in oppoai- 
tiOD to the outside world. A hundred instances are 
wven of their quarrels at this period. The Delia 
Corgna by way of an example, are one day preparing 
to enhance the solemnity of a feast-day by decorating 
the Arco dei Priori with box and laurel boughs, and 
are interrupted in their pious labours by the Degli 
Oddi, who begin to pull down the decoratioDs. 
There is some dispute about precedence, in their 
quarter of the city — some trifling question as to which 
Kimily has most right to manage the local festival, a 
bitter light ensues, and the whole town is in a tumult. 

Again on another occasion, one of Ridolfo Baglioni'a 
bastard sons wounds a certain Naldino da Corciano, a 
friend of the Degli Oddi, and Naldino hurries off to 
show his bleeding face to his allies. The Oddi, mad 
with fury, rush all armed to the piazza, striking at 
every Baglioni adherent whom they meet upon their 
way. The Baglioni are not slow to appear, as ready 
for the light as anybody. The shops are closed, the 
citizens arm themselves, a procession wending its way 
to the Duomo is thrown into utter disorder, and evcD 
the women thrust their heads out of the windows and 
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throw down jugs and dies and pitchers into the street 
below. The Bishop, the Priori, and the learned 
doctors of the law leave their houses and exhort the 
nobles to lay down thar arms ; and after a while a 
truce is obtained, and the hubbub for the time subsidet. 
Such scenes as these were of almost daily occur- 
rence in the city, and it was in vain that the Pope, 
both by foul means and by fair, attempted to c^m 
the ftantic passions of the rivals.' It was in vain 
that S. Bernardino, carrying his cruciHx before him, 
came to preach of brotherly love and unity, in Tain 
the Blessed Colomba uttered mysterious warnings. 
It was too late either for Pope or S^nt to check 
so strong a Hood as the ambition of men like 
the Oddi and the Baglioni. All over luly at 
this period the character of individual families had 
grown too strong for outer infiuences to crush it, 
and the heads of the Guefph femilies were everywhere 
attempting to form themselves into ruling princes. In 
the case of this struggle at Perugia the most succeasfoi 
of the combatants were the Oddi and the Baglioni. 

■ While Alexander VI., the Borj;ia Pope, wa> saying >t 
Pemgia in the lummer c£ 1495, he made an effort to rid the 
Church of the whole Baglioai tkmily at one itioke, but to 



hi) (tay in the dly, a 
thai if organised by the illascrioni house of Baglioni it oiusc 
Barely be a jnagDificent flucc«ai- Guldo, as shrewd and crafty 
ai any of his family, replied that he was ready to do anything 
to gratify the Pope, and that he could think of nothing more 
likely to be acceptable and pleating to His HolincM than to 
see the people of Peni^a fully aimed and equipped for battle, 
with the auidonUri of the Baglioni honie and their retainers 
ready Ibr instant combat. Gnido'a covert threat was taken 
with a smile, but very soon afterwards Alexander left ibr Rome, 
uid spoke no mote of toumamenti. 
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Tbe Kru^e between them was a nniggle unto death. 
Now one wa* driTen from the city gates, aod now 
another; but finally, in 1 48 S, the Oddi were ousted 
altogether, and from that minute until the time when 
the great Farnese Fope came down with guoB and 
atones and every implement of war as well aa curies, to 
quell them, the memb«^ of the Baglioni family 
became the dominant fecUon of the city. They left 
tbeir country houses for ever. They fixed their 
mighty eyries on the south side of the city, about 
where the modem Frefettura stands to-day ; from 
thence they dominated all the town, and there they 
lived th^r wild ill-regulated lives, mingling the most 
exquisite luxury with cruel Tice. They were a 
splendid and a beautiful race of men, and Italy rang 
with their great names, but their rule was horrible. 

" As I do not wish to swerve from the pure truth," 
says Matmrazzo, who himself adored them, " I say 
that from the day the Oddi were expelled our city 
went from bad to worse. All the young men followed 
the trade of anus. Thnr lives were disorderly ; amj 
every day divers excesses were divulged, and the city 
had lost all reason and Justice. Every man adminis- 
tered right unto himself, propria OMtoritale a manii 
rigia. Meanwhile the Pope sent many legates, in order 
that the city might be brought to order j but al! who 
came returned in dread of being hewn in pieces ; for 
they threatened to throw some from the windows of 
the palace, so that no cardinal or other legate durst 
approach Perugia, unless he were a friend of the 
fiagliooi. And the city was brought to such misery 
that the most wrongous men were most prized ; and 
those who had slain two or three men walked as they 
listed through the palace, and went with sword or 
poniard to speak to the podesta and other magistrates. 
Moreover, every man of worth was downtrodden by 
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brwm whom the aoblee &Toured ; nor could a citizen 
call hia property his own. The nobles robbed first tme 
and then another of th^r goods and land. All offices 
were sold or else suppressed ; and taxes and extortions 
were so grievons that eyery one cried out. And if a man 
were in prison for his head, he had no reason to fear 
death, provided he had some interest with a noble." 
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CHAPTER 111 

7 be BagUoni. Paul III. and last yean 
oftbe City 

CO after centnrieB of steady atruggle fate bad at lact 
decreed that the noblei should hare their way. 
Because the way of the BagUoai ii the most picturesque 
point in all the annals of Perugia, because it was 
crowned by one of the moat horrible domestic tragedies 
of Italian history, and because, moreover, it happens to 
have been so admirably and so vividly recorded, we are 
sometimes inclined lo regard it as the most important 
fact about the town. We must, however, remember that 
it was only ooe of the infinite points which make the 
city's history, and that the rule of the Ba^ooi covers 
a period of not more than fifty years. 

By a rare coiacidence it happened that exactly at 
this period, i.e., during the ascendency of the Baglioni, 
there was living in the city of Perugia a scholar by 
name Matarazzo or Maturan^o.^ This scholar took 
upon himself to record day by day the extraordinary 
exploits of a &mily in whose good looks and deed^ 
of violence, their jousts and subterfuges, he may be truly 

zio,wa>boniat 
d died there In 

It the maivelknu chronicle of the deedi of the Baglioni, hut 
there !• nothing; Co diapiore chit ; the dit« coincide, and the 
dironicle la ilwaja Included In the lilt of hia life-workL 
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naid not only to have delighted but to have revelled. 
To understand the Bagliooi and the fashloD in which they 
were regarded by the men of their day : terror, hatred, 
fear, and a cringing admiration b^ng pretty well mixed, 
one must study the chronicles of Matarazzo in the 
original.' But as it would be' impoBsible, and even 
impertinent for us to try and retell the tale of this tragic 
histoty in new English words, we have quoted at length 
the words of one who studied it faithfidly and recorded 
it with a strange vibrating echo of the original language.^ 
We have merely inserted here and there a few DOtea and 
details which seemed to add to the n 



'■It It not until 149c that the hiitory of the Baglionl 
became! dramatic, potiibly because tilt then they lacked the 
pen of Mataraiza. But from this year forward to their Snal 



if their doings has a plctnretque and 
awful Interest. ' Domeiitic furies, like the leTcl descried by 
Camandra above the paiace of Mycenie, seem to take possession 
of the fated houae ; and the doom which has fallen on them is 
worked out with pitiless exactitude to the last generation. In 
149; the heads of the Casa Baglioni were two brothers, Guido 
and Ridolfo, who had a nnmetoui progeny of heroic sons. 
Prom Guldo sprang Attorre, Adriano---caIled for his great 
■trcngth Morgante — Gismondo, Maicantonio, and Gentile. 
Ridolfo owned Troilo, Gianpaolo, and Simonetto. The Erst 
glimpse we get of these young athletes in Mataiazio's 
chronicle is on the occasion of a sudden assault upon Perugia 
made by the Odd! and the exiles of their faction in Septem- 
ber 1495. The foes of the Baglioni entered the gates and 
began breaking the iron chains, irrragli, which barred the 
street! against advancing cavalry. None of the noble house 
were on the alert except young Simonetto, a lad of eighteen, 
fierce and cruet, who had not yet begun to shave his chin. In 
spite of all dissuasion, he rushed forth alone, bareheaded, In 

> The Baglioni are rarely mentioned without the tide of 
ilfii^iii4» being added to their name. " I Magnifici Baglioni" 
exclaimed a Peruglan of the present day, '^I Magrdfici Siritmli' 
(The magoi&cent acoundreb) were for them a fitter title 1 " 

* See John Addington Symondi, " Sketches in Italy." 
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hi> thirt, with a iword in hii right hand and ■ backlet on hli 
arm, and (onght againit a iqnadran. There at the barrier of 
the piazza he kept hia foes at hay, imjcing mea-at-urm to 
the ground with the iwrep of his tremendont award, and 
receiving on hii gentle body twenty-two craelwonnda. While 
that at fearful odds, the oobie Aitorre mounted hia charger 
andjcdned him. Upon hia helmet flaahed the falcon of the 
Baglioni with the dragon') tail that twept behind. Bidding 
Simonetto tend hia wounds, he in hii turn held the iquare. 
Ltaten to Matarazio'i deacriptlon of the scene; it ia at 
good aa any piece of the Afsrt Arllair: "Aecordingto the 
report of one who totd me what he had seen with hia own 
ejei, never did anvil take >o many blowa aa he upon hi* 
person and hia steed ; and they all kept striking at hia lord- 
ahlp in inch crowds that the one prerented the other. Aod 
ao many lancet, partisans, and croaa bow quarriea, and other 
weapona made upon hia body a moat mighty din, that above 
ereiy other noise and about was heard the thud of thoae great 
atrokea. Bnc he, like one who had the mastery of war, set 
hit charger where the press was thickest, jostling now one 
and now another; so that he ever kept at least ten men of 
hia foes stretched on the groand beneath his horse's hoof*; 
which horse was a most fierce beast, and gave his enemies 
what trouble he best couid. And now that gentle lord was 
alt fordone with sweat and toll, he and his charger ; and so 
weary were they that scarcely conld they any longer breathe. 
Soon after the Baglioni mustered in force. One by one 
their heroe* rushed from the pahuws. The enemy were drlTra 
back with daughter; and a war ensued which made the Mr 
land between Aasisi and Pemgia a wlldemesa for many months." 
It must not be forgotten that at the time of these great feats 
of Simonetto and Aaterre young Raphael was painting in the 
atudio of Perugino. What the whole ci» witnessnl with 
astonishment and admiration, he, the keenly sensitive artist- 
boy, treasured in his memory. Therefore in the St George of 
the IiOUTre, and In the monnted horseman trampUng upon 
Heliodorui In the Stanie of the Vatican, Tictoriona Astorre 
lires for erer, immortalised In all his splendour by the painter's 
art. The grinning griffin on the helmet, the realatleas frown 
upon the ^rehead ^ the beardless knight, the terrible right 
arm, and the ferocious steed — all are there aa Raphael saw 
and wrote them onMs brain. One characteristic of the Baglioni, 
as might be plentifully ilLualrated &om their annaliir, was their 
eminent beauty which inapiied behdden vith an eothiulasm 
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a peculiar dramatic interen to their doingi, and mak 
dironicle of Mataiaizo more faicioatlDg tlian a norel." 



Matarazzo waa not aloae in his admiratioD for the 
Baglioni. He teiU us that whenever the " magnificent 
Guido," hia son Aatorre, or his nephew Gianpaolo 
walked in the piazza every citizen paused at his work 
to admire them, and if perchance a stranger passed 
through Perugia he waa certain to make every effort to 
see them. The soldiers would hurry from their tent* 
to see Gianpaolo go by, and anyone walking by this 
noble's side seemed dwarfed and insignificant by reason 
of hia great stature and hia noble form. Gismondo, 
another of Guido's sons, was miiversally admired for 
bis splendid horsemanship. He would make his tiorae 
leap into the air, while he sat straight and square in 
the saddle, not stirring hand or foot. The citizens 
looked on marvelling at these feats of skill and 
daring. Gismondo was slim, and walked with the 
lightness of a cat, so that no man in Perugia, how- 
ever quick of hearing, knew when he was coming. 
The richest and perhaps the handsomest of the Bag- 
lioni family was young Grifonetto Baglioni, whose 
beauty Matarazzo compares to Ganymede. He was 
the son of Grifone and Atalanta Baglioni, and nephew 
to Guido and Ridolfo. His father had been stabbed 
at Fonte Ricciolo in I477, and he lived with his 
young mother in one of the most beautiful houses in 
Perugia. This palace had been commenced by Mala- 
testa Bagliooi and finished by Braccio Baglioni, who, 
because of the court of learned men he gathered round 
him, and the splendid festivals with which he honoured 
the lovely ladies of the ci^, was called " Lorenzo il 
Magnifico di Perugia." The palace waa entered by a 
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large and richly-OTnamented hall, hung with beautiful 
[HCtures. At the opposite end of the room was a 
painting of a womao of moat Teaerable and majestic 
bearing, and over her head the word Perutia. This 
grave and queenly lady conimanded a view of all the 
celebrated men of the Urabrian city, for on one side 
of the wall were portraits of the famous captains of 
adventure, and on die other those of the most learned 
of the doctors and scholars, with thar names and a 
deacription of their migh^ deeds written in full below 
them. Grifooetto lived in great magnificence. " He 
kept numbert of horses, Barbary eteeds, to run in the 
races, jesters and other properties pertaining to a gentle- 
man. He even kept a lion \ and all who went to the 
house compared it to a king's conn." 

" In 1 500, vrtien the events about to be related took place, 
Grlfonetto yna quite a youth. Brave, rich, haadaome, and ' 
married to a young wife, Zenobia Sfbna, he wai the admira- 
tion of Perugia. He and hii wife loved each other dearly, 
and how, indeed, could it be octienviie, aince ' I'uno e t'altro 
■embravauo doi angiol! di Patadiso 1 '> At tbe lame time he 
had fallen into the hands of bad and desperate connaellora. A 
baatard of the house, Filippo da Braccio, hit half-ancle, was 
always at his aide, InsCmcting him not only in the accomplish- 
ntents of chiyalry, but also in wild wiya that brought his name 
Into disrepute. Another of hia familiars was Carlo Bardglia 
Baglioni, an unquiet spirit, who longed for more power than 
his poverty and comparative obscurity allowed. With them 
associated Girolamo drlla Penna, a veritable ruffian, con- 
taminated h-om his earliest youth with every form of lust and 
violence, and capable of any crime. These three companions, 
instigated partly by the lord of Camerino and partly by their 
own cupidity, conceived a scheme for massacring the families 
of Guido and Ridolfo at one blow. As a consequence of thia 
wholesale murder, Pemgia would beat theirdiscretion. Seeing 
ot what use Grifonetto by his wealth and name might be to 
them, they did all they could to persuade him to join their 

I "Both the one and the other appeared (o belike twoangds 
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conjontiOD, It would ippear tlut the bait 6r>( offered Mm 
was the toTtreignty of the cilf, but that he wu at laat gained 
over by being made to beliere that his wife, Zenobia, had 
curiedon an intrigue with Gianpaolo Baglioni. The diaioluce 
morak nf the famliy gaie plausibility to an infernal trick 
which worked upon the jealnasy of Grifonetto. Ttiiritlng for 
retenge, he contented to the scheme. The conspiiators were 
fiirtber fattiiied by the acccMion of Jeronimo della StBl&, and 
three members of the hooae of Corgna. It is noticeable that 
out of the whole niunber only two — Bernardo da Corgna and 
Filippo da Bracdo — were above the age of thirty. Of Che 
mt, few had reached twenty-Gie. At lo early an age were 
the men of those timee adept! in violence and treason. The 
eKeeution of the plot was fixed for the wedding festivities of 
Aitorre Baglioni with Lavinia, the daughter of Olovannl 
Colonnaand Glustina Orslni. At tliat time the whole Saglioni 
family were to be aMembled in Perugia, with the single excep- 
tion of Marcantonio, who was taking baths at Naples for bis 
health. It was known that the members of the noble boose, 
nearly all of them condottieri by trade, and eminent for their 
great ttnogth and skill in arms, took few precautions for their 
lalety. They occapied several house* dose together between 
the Porta San Carlo and the Porta Ebumea, set no regular 
guard over their sleeping.chambers, and trusted to their per- 
sonal bravery and to the fidelity of their attendants It wu 
thought that they might tie assassinated in their beds. "Yhe 
wedding festivities began upon the aSth of July, and great Is 
the pardcularity with which Mataraiio describes the doings 
of each succeasive day^processiont, jousts, triumphal arches, 
banquets, balls, and pageants.* 

Perugia, it aeenu, was tunied into a veritable garden 
of lofeJincM od this occasion. Rich velvets, brocadei, 
and t^>estries hung from the palace wiodowt, their 
gorgeous coloars mingled with long trails of iv;^, with 
many ahruba and the branches of blosaoming treea, which 
dso tilled the streets. Colossal arches spanned the roads 
at the different gates into the city. All vied together to 
erect the finest arch ; and one was hung all over with 
tapettries shovdng the military exploits of the youag 
Astorre. As the Roman bride passed in, the ladies of 
Perugia went to meet her, olTering her rich presents. 
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Some were dreued in cloth of gold and dlTer, ocben 
in iilk and velvet, and many of them were lovely to 
behold. But Lavinia Coloona excelled them all by 
the glory of her broidered gown, and by the pearls and 
jewels twUted in her hair. Simooetto Bagliooi drove 
round the city in a triumphal car, and aa he went he 
cast great quantltiea of sugared dainties to the crowd, 
thus trying, by every means in his power, to add to the 
meniment of the marriage-day, and to show that love 
and comradeship united the Baglioni family. 

But down in the Borgo S. Angelo men were silent 
and morose, for they hated these tyrants of Perugia, 
and held aloof from all rejoicings. They had noted 
strange auguries of late, and a whisper went round 
that evil was impending. On the first night of the 
fcstivitieB a terrible storm arose, scattering the decora- 
tions in the whirlwind. It was an awful night, and the 
young Roman bride shuddered, as above the din of the 
storm, she heard the sinister roars of the Baglioni 
lions.' Lavinia and Aatorre were lodged in thepalace 
of their traitorous cousin Grifonetto, and neither areamt 
of the treachery that was so near at hand. 

" Tbenlghtof [he 14th of August was fiaall; wt spait for the 
a>a*aiamitioa oi el gran Ira^aaap .- \t Is thus that Matataizo 
alwafs alladea to the crime of Grifonetto, with a 9olemnit7 of 
reiteration that is most impresaive. A heavy atone let fall into 
the courtjsrd of Guida Baglioni's palace was to be the signal ; 
each conspirator was then to run to the sleeping-chamber of 
hia appointed pref. Two of the principals and fifteen irmi 
were told off to each Tictim ; rams and crowbars were prepared 
to force the doora if needful. All happened as had been anti- 
cipated. The crash of the falling jtone was heard. The con- 
apirators rushed to the scene of operations. Aitorre, who was 
aleeping in the house of his traitoroas cousin Grifonetto, was 
ikun in the arms of his yODng bride, crying, as he vainly stmg- 

> Two lions had been given to Glanpaolo and Aatoire by 
the Florentine! in recognition of aenices icodered for them 
ag^nst the Pisana. A third was kept by Grifonetto. 
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%\eA, 'MIkto Ascorte che more come pdtronel'i Simonetto, 
flew to anus, ezdaimine; to hi* brother, ' Non dubiure Gb- 
moudo, mio fratello ! ^ He, too, wat soon detpitcbed.* 
Filippo da Braccio, after killing him, tote from a great 
wotmd in bii aide the ttill qmrering heart, into which he 
drore hia teeth with nvage fury. Old Gnido died groan- 
iog, ' On i gioQto il ponto mia,'* and Giimonilo'a throat 
waa cut while he lay holding back hie face that he might be 
•pared the night of his own massacre. The corpses of Aatone 
and Simonetto were atripped and thrown out naked into the 
(treete. Men gathered round and marvelled to lee nich heroic 
forms, with &cea so proud and fierce even in death. In eapecial 
the fordgn students likened them to ancient Romans. But 
on their fingers were rings, and these the rulSans of the 
place Aoold fain hare hacked off with thdr koiTci. Prom 
this indignity the noble limbs were spared; then the dead 
Baglioni were hnniedly conaigned to an unhononred tomb. 
Meanwhile the rest of the intended Tictimi managed to escape. 
Gianpaolo, assailed by Grifonetto and Gianhancesco delta 
Cotgna, took rrilige nith his squire, Maraglia, upon a 
staircase leading from hii room. While the squire held 
the passage with hia pike agunst the foe, Gianpaolo elTected 
his flight orer neighbouring house-roofs. He crept into the 
attic aS aome foreign students, who, trembling with terror, 
gave him food and shelter, clad him in a scholar's gown, and 
hdped him to fly in this diaguise from the gates at davm. He 
then joined Ilia blather Troilo at Marsciano, whence he re- 
turned vrithotlt delay to pnnish the traitors. At the same 
time Grifonetto's mother Atalanta, taking with her his wife, 
Zenobia, and the two young sons of Gianpaolo, Malatesta and 
Oraiio, afterwards so celebrated in Italian history for their 
great ^ats of arms and their crimes, fled to her conntry-hoose 
at Landona. Grifonetto in vain sotight to see her there. She 
drove him from her presence with cnraea lor the treason and 

1 " Unhappy Aatone, dying like a poltroon." 

' " Have no fear, Gismondo, my brother. " 

* " Simonetto might tiave lived," aigha Mataraiio, " but his 
great courage killed him, for he seomed to flee." " Indomitusqne 
Simon " had been written of him, and as the ciruens drew near 
to look the last on these yonng brothers, they told each other 
that even now, struck down by so cruel a fate, Simonetto 
appealed still unranquished and untamed. 

■"Now my time is come." Matarazzotellaus that Guido was 
a&taliit ("era homo che ctedevaal deatenatosempre,''p. iiS). 
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the tistriclde that he hsul planned. It I> tetj chancteriitic of 
these wild natiUEs, framed of fierce iditincu and discardont 
pudona, that his mother'! curie weighed like lead npon 
the uofominate foung man. Next day, when Qanpaola 
returned to uy the luck of arnia, Odfonetto, dewrted by the 
compaaion* of h!i crime and paralywd by the eenie al hit 
gdilt, went oat alone to meet him on the public place. The 
semi-fidlure of their acheme had temfied the conspiraton : 
the horror* of that night of blood unneTved them. All had 
fled except the nexl: Tictim of the feud. Putting bis iwotd to 
the youth's throat, Gianpaolo looked into hia eyes and said, 
'Art thou here, Grifbnetto? Go with God'g peace: I will 
not day thee, nor plunge my hand In my own lilood, aa thoa 
hast done in thine,' Then he turned aod left the lad to be 
hacked in piece) by his guard. The untianilaCable word* 
which Mataiaizo usei Co deicribe his death are touching from 
the strong impression they couiey of Grifbnetto's goodUoeaa: 
' Qui ebbe sua signoria sopra sua nobile persona tantc ferite 
che suoi membra fcggiadre srese in terra,'' None but Greeks 
felt the charm of perional beauty thus." But while Grifbnetto 
was breathing out his life upon the pavement of the piazza, 
his mother, Atalanta, and his wife Zenobia, came to greet him 
through the awe-struck city. Aa they approached, all men 
fdl ande and slunk away before their grief. None would seem 
to haTe had a ahore in Grlfonetto's murder. Then Atalanta 
knelt by her dying son, and ceased from wailing, and prayed 
and exhorted him to pardon those who had caused his death. 
It appears that Grifonecto was too weak to apeaii, but that he 
made a signal of aiaent, and received his mother's bleHung at 
the last : " And then the noble stripling atretched his right 
hand to his youthful mother, presaing the white hand of ills 
mother ; and afterwards forthwith lie bnathed his soul forth 
from his beauteous body, and died with numberless blessings 
of his motlier instead of tiie etu^ea ahe had given him before." 
" After the death of Grifbnetto and the flight of the con- 
spirators, Gianpaolo Cook possession of Perugia. All wlw 
were suspected of complicity in the tieaaon were masaacred 

' " Here his lordship received opon his noble person so many 
wounds that he stretched hia grauM limbs upon the earth." 

' The scholar, Francesco Matarazzo, went, as a matter of 
&ct, to Greece In his youth in order to copy passages &om the 
Greek classics. It is therefore poaaible that be acquired his 
Ion of the hnman foim actually in Hellaa. 
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upon the [duia and in the laEhedral. At the eipeiue of more 
than > hondced marden, the chief of the Baglioni faond liiin- 
Bflf muter of the cicy od the I7tb of July. Pint he caused 
the (achedtal to be waihed with wine and recoiuecnited. 
TheD he decorated the Palazzo with the heads of the tiailon 
and with their portraita in freK», pointed hanging head 
downwards, aa waa the laAbion in Italy. Next he established 
Itimself in what remained of the palaces of hii kindred, hanging 
the salooQi with black, and arraylag his letalnera in the 
deepest monmiug. Sad, Indeed, mas now the aspect of 
Pemgia. Helpless and compatatiiely oniatereated, the cltiieni 
had been apectators of these bloody bn>i]a. They were now 
bonnd to share the desolation of their roaatera. Mataraiio'i 
description of the monrDful palace and the ailent town, and of 
the retain of Marcantonio from Naples, presents a picture 
striking for its vividneaa.' In the true style of the Baglioni, 
Marcantonio sought to vent his sorrow not so much in tear* 
as by new violence. He prepared and lighted torches, meaning 
to bom the whole qnarter tx S. Angelo ; and from this design 
with difficulty dianiaded by his brother. To such mad 



beaka of rage and passion weie the inhabitai 
town in Italy expoaedl They make hb undert 

I, by which to be a noble was a crime in Florence. 



" From this time forward the whole history of the Baglioni 
Gunlly is one of crime and bloodihed. A cnne had fallen on 
the house, and to the last of its members the penalty was paid. 
C^anpaolo himself acquired the highest reputation throughoDt 
Italy for hia courage and sagacity botb 3*a general and agoremor." 
Gianpaolo ii the Jasc memW of the Baglioni brood 
who succeeded !n ruling over hia native city, maintaioing 
the despotic tiaditiona of hia predeccsaora by 3 ayatem of 
UDConscionable brutality. The pereoaality of thia tyrant 
is strongly brought forward !□ Italian hietoriea. Frol- 
Itere gives the following account of the fascination of the 
outward man : 

■■ Gianpaolo during Ms Ufe-time was the &*oured one of 

t "Everything,'' he saya, "seemed darkened and Ml of 
lean ; all the servants wept, and the doora and the rooms, Qod 
every house of the other member* rf the Baglioni were all like 
the palls al the dead. And thronghout the city there waa no 
soul who played or sang { and few there vrere vrtio smiled." 
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HoTen and of fortune. He m> handiome and of a giBciooa 
aspect, pleasant and benign ; eloquent in his conversatioD, and 
of gieat prudence; and every gestare harmoniied with hi) 
WDtdi and maniner- Id bis deure to pleue all, even stiangui, 
if perdiance he ww UDiUe or onnillini; to serve then, be 
■bowed hinudf so ^cioui and so VFilUng, that they left 
him satisfied and pleased. He was much giveo to the love of 
women and he was greatly loved by them by reason of hit 
delicate and lordly bearing. He was, indeed, a valiant and 
> gallant knight, of admirable and almost divine talent and re- 
source, as was shown In many of his entetprises and his actions."' 

But there was a very different side to this in the 
character of Giaopaolo, and we hear that on one 
occanon 

. . " he had it in his mind to nnuiier four citizens of Perugia, 
hit enemies. He looked calmly on while his kinsmen Eosebio 
and Taddeo Baglloni, who had been accused of treason, were 
hewn to pieces by his guard. His wife, Ippolita de' Conti.was 
poniarded on her Roman farm ; on hearing the news, he ordered 
a festival in which he vras engaged to proceed with redoubled 



Gianpaolo was also a good diplomabet, as cautious 
aa he was cruel, and one of the most striking pictures 
ID Perugian history ia that of his receptioa of Julius II. 
in 1506, on which occasion the Pope came to visit the 
tyrant in person. The Baglioni (vas perfectly weL 
aware that Julius had come for the purpose of re-estab- 
lishbg papal dominion in the city ; but he was too 
cautious to shove His Holiness over a wall which he 
was building at the time, and thus to counterfeit the 
papal plans and set all Italy ablaze with admiration at 
the audacity of his action : 

" While Michelangelo was planntng frescoes and venting his 
bile in sonnets, the gery Pope had started on his perilous career 
of conquest. He called the cardinals together, and informed 
tbem that he meant to free the cities of Pemgia and Bologna 
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'.torn 

from their lyrants. God, he said, nonld protect His Church ; 
he could rely on the lapport of Fiance and Florence. Othei 
popes had stirred up wars and u&ed the lerricei of Generals; 
he meant to take the field in person. Louis XU. h reported 
to have jeered among his courtiers at the aotioo of a hif^- 
prlest riding to the wars. A few days afterwanlB, on the 
17th of August, the Pope left Rome attended by nventy-fonr 
cardinalB and joo men-at-armi. He had previously seiured 
the neutrality of Venice and a promise of troops from the 
French court. When Julius reached Onieto, he was met by 
Giaapaolo, the bloody and licentious despot of Perugia. Not- 
withstanding fiaglloni knew that Julius was coming to assert 
his supremacy, and notwithstanding the Pope knew that this 
might drive to desperation a man >o violent and stained with 
crime as Biglioni, they rode together to Perugia, where Glan- 
paolo paid homage and supped his haughty guest with 
soldiers. The rasllneES of this act of Julius sent a thrill of 
axlmiratlon throughout Italy, stirring that sense of IrrritiJita 
which fascinated die Imagination of the men of the Renaissance. 
Machlavclli, commenting upon the action of the Baglioni, 
remarks that the event proved how difficult it it for a man to 
be perfectly and scientifically wicked."' 

"At last the lime came for Gianpaolo to die by fiaud and 
vicJence. Leo X., aniions to remove so powerful a ri»al from 
Perugia, lured him in 1510 to Rome under the false protection 
of a papal safe-conduct, A^r a short imprisonment he bad 
him beheaded in the Castle of S. Angelo. It was thought that 
Gentile, his first cousin, sometime Bishop of Orrieto, but after- 
wards the father of two sons in wedlock with GiulJa VitelU— 
such was the discipline of the Church at this epoch.— had con. 
tributed to the capture of Gianpaolo, and had exulted In hi« 
execution. If so, he paid dear for his treachery; for Orazio 
Baglioni, the second son of Gianpaolo and captain uf the 
Church under Clement Vlf,, had him murdered in 1517, 
together with his two nephews Fileno and Anoibale. This 
Oraiio was one of the most iiloodthhsty of the whole brood. 
Not satisfied with the assassination of Gentile, he stabbed 
Galeotto, the sou of Grifonetto, with his own hand in the 
same year. Afterwards he died in the kingdom of NajJes 
while leading the Biack Bands in the disastrous war which 
foUovred the sack of Rome. He left no son. Malatesta, his 
" Life of Michelangelo," vol. 
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elder brother, became one of the most celebrated genera)! of 
the age, holding the batons of the Venetian and FloreDtine 
republics, and managing to maintain hia ascendency in Perugia 
in spile of the persistent opposition of luccesiiTe popes. But 
his name is best known in hlstorf for one of the greatest 
public crimes. Intrusted with the defence of Florence during 
the siege of i jjo, he sold che dtyto hii enemj, Pope Clement, 
receiving for the price of this infamy certain privileges and 
immunities which fortified his hold upon Pemgia for a season. 
All Italf was ringing with the great deeds of the Florentines, 
who for the sake of their liberty transformed themselves from 
merchants into soldiers, and vrithstood the united powers of 
pope and emperor alone. Meanwhile Malatesta^ whose trade 
vros war, and who was being largely paid foe his services by 
the beleaguered city, contrived by means of diplomatic pro- 
crastination, secret communication with the enemy, and all 
the arts that could intimidate an army of recruits, to push 
alTairi to a point at wliich Florence wai forced to capitulate 
withoDt inflicting the last desperate glorious blow she longed 
to deal her enemies. The universal voice of Italy condemned 
him. When Matteo Dandolo, the Doge of Venice, heard 
what he had done, he cried before the Pregadi in conclave, 
' He has sold that people and that city, and the blood of those 
poor citizens ounce by ounce, and has donned the cap of the 
' biggest traitor in the world.' Consumed with shame, 
corroded by an infamous disease, and mistrustful of dement, 
to whom be had sold his honor, Malatesta retired to Perugia, 
and died in i;3i. He left one ion, Ridolib, who was unable 
to maintain himself in the lordship of his native city. After 
killing the papal legate, Cinzlo Filonardl, in 15J4, he was 
dislodged four years afterwards, when Paul III. took 6nal 
possession of the place as an appanage of the Church, razed 
the houses of the Baglioni to the grourid, and built upon their 
site the Rocca Paolina. . . . 

. . . "RidolfoBaglioni and his cousin Biaccio, the eldest son 
of Grifonetto, were both captains of Florence. The one died In 



battle in 15(4, the other in 1559. Thus ended the iliustrions 
' imily. They are now represented by descendants from 
males, and bycontadinl, who preserve their name and boast 



1 The name Is stilt common In Petueia and owned by some 
of the best families in the place, and the splendid villas near 
Bettona, Torgiano, and Bastia are all Inhabited by people d 
the mighty name of Baglioni. 
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Thus the BsglioDi practically killed theniKlvea — 
stamped out their own power through tbor own 
painons. It remained for the Church to crueh if 
possible the s|urit of liberty and of self-goTcmment in 
the people of Perugia. It is as though a mighty 
wheel spun ronod and we next £nd the dty wholly 
and endrely in the dutches of Rome, 

When the last strong member of the terrible brood, 
Ridolfo Baglioni, forced his way back into Perugia 
with the evident intention of ruling there, he seems 
to hare ignored the iact that he had something more 
powerfiil to &ce than the opposition of the people. 
Ridolfo set fire to the people's palace, but he went 
much further, he assassinated the Pope's Legate. 
This outrage gave the final push to Rome, who had 
BO often and so impotently interfered before, and Paul 
Farnese, the reigning Pope, listened, we hear, with 
the profeundest displeasure to the account of this 
barefaced murder. He at once took the high hand. 
He sent troops from Rome to drive out Ridolfo, who 
retired before them to seek a better fortune elsewhere. 
He then had the walls of Spello, Bettona, fiastta, 
and other strongholds of Ridolfo Baglioni demolished, 
and finally, in order to make his policy more per- 
manent and decinve, the great Famese Pope arrived 
in person at Perugia. 

Paul's arrival is one of the most impressive points 
in the annals of the town. The rule of the Baglioni 
had been so powerful and so picturesque that in 
tracing it one is inclined to ignore the undercurrent 
of affeirs in the city. As a matter of fact the old 
order of rule had not really died out under that of the 
nobles, and in the description of Paul's reception we find 
the ^miliar names of companies and Priori occurring 
ag^n and again with all their followers and titles. 
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The Perugiane, wearied to death by the demotic 
rule of the Doblea, hailed the advent ot a much more 
despotic Pope with blind and excessise joy, Paul 
came in triumph, and in triumph he was received. Great 
arches were built for him and for hia cardinals to pass 
beneath, and unce the town had not sufficient money 
to spend on his reception they even melted down a 
beautiful silver ship belonging to the city plate chest. It 
wag on the last day of August 1 535, and at about mid- 
night, that " Hia Blessed Holiness " arrived at the 
gales with fourteen cardinals and some companies of 
600 or 700 horse and 700 infentry. The Pope 
rode up on horseback, dressed in scarlet. Drums 
and tambours heralded his approach. The cardinals 
rode by two and two. On either aide of His Holiness 
rode hia two nephews ; the Cardinals Alexander 
Famese and Guido Ascanio Sforaa. The Priori, all 
in new and gorgeous robes, preceded by the Holy 
Eucharist, came out to meet him, and through their 
ambassador or ouaxio they presented to Hia Holiness 
a silver basin containing the ke^e of the city. Then 
a learned doctor of the University delivered " a short 
but elegant address," to which the Pope listened atten- 
tively, and for that night the Pope turned in to sleep in 
themonasteryofS.Pietro. Thefbllowing day he entered 
the city with extraordinary ponip and took up hia abode 
in the Palazzo Pubblico, where the Priori had vacated 
their own rooms in order to give him proper space ; 
and thither all the professors and all the members of 
the city guilds and confraternities arrived that afternoon 
to kiss his foot. 

Paul's first visit to Perugia may be called a 
tfiumphal progress rather than anything else. He 
gave great gifts of grain to the city, and he conferred 
counUess benefits upon its churches and its clergy. 
But he came to rule, and not to pamper or caress. For 
72 
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a dme all went well. The convents and the monas- 
teriee grew fat and prosperous, the Baglioni were away, 
and the people apparently at peace ; but sconDB were 
brewing. After three years of passive submisdon 
Perugia found cause to revolt against her new ruler 
as she had done against her old. In 1538 Paul III. 
sent out lus decree for raising the price of salt by 
one half in all the pontifical slates, ^id the Perugians 
revolted at once against an impontioo which they had 
good reason to feel unjust.^ 

Revolution was declared. Al&no Al^i, the chief 
of the magistrates, tried to calm the fiiry of his country- 
men, and at first only humble entreaties were sent down 
to Rome imploring Paul III. to remove a tax so odious 
to the people. But the Pope was too much in need of 
money to listen to these prayers. His ouly answer 
was an excommunicauon, which punishment was not 
unfamiliar to the people of Perugia. During the 
month of March 1539 the city lay under an interdict, 
no masses were said, no sacraments given, and the 
churches seemed as the monuroenis of a people long 
■ince dead. Every day the murmurings of the Pent- 
gians grew and strengthened, and finally they took the 
high-handed measure of arranging matters for themselves. 
They elected twenty-five citizena who were called " the 
twenty-five defenders of justice in the city of Perugia," 
Uld before many days were out the " twenty-five " had 
obtained unlimited power. They exercised an inde- 
pendent and undisputed authority and pushed the priori 
«itirely to one side. Their endeavours to protect their 
liberty and resist the Pope's authority soon roused his 
anger. The Faraese was not a person to be trifled 

' By ihe treaty concluded with Martin V, (14x4) after 
Fortebracdo's dtath, Perugia was absolved from ever)" tax 
not in farce during the time of Boniface IX., and Paul had 
accepted thl« treaty on his acceasioa. 
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with, and this bare&ced rebellion of the little Umbrian 
city had to be cniahed by prompt and powerful means ; 
M> the Pope sent his son, Pier Luigi Faniese, at the 
head of 10,000 Italians and 3000 Spaniards to meet 
the rulers in the field. 

A strange [uece of history follows. The Perugians 
reer round utterly and call in aa thor leader Ridoifo 
Baglioni to help them agunst a Pope, whom but three 
shore years ago they had welcomed as thnr best bene- 
factor. 

Ridolfo went forth to ligfat against the Papal troops 
with a mighty flourish of trumpets, but we only hear 
faint rumours of a skirmish near Ponte S. Giovanni 
where one or two men were Itilled, and a few more 
tumUed off their chargers. The whole account reads 
like a &rce, and yet we know that men and women re- 
garded it with deadly earnest at the time. The dty wa« 
dl unhinged. An extraordinary religious phase which 
had nothing to do with the Church came over her. The 
large crucifix which is still to be seen in S. Lorenzo, 1 
was placed above the main entrance to the Duomo, and 
here the people came to pray and tell thar beads nith 
an unwonted fervour. Continual processions wonnd 
their alow way up from S. Domenico to the Cathedral 
square, and we hear that the cries for mercy were 
deafening throughout the city. 

On a dark night, by the flickering light of many 
torches, Maria PotUano, the Chancellor of the Com- 
mune, delivered a touching oration, and in the sight of 
all the citizens he placed the city keys at the foot of 
the great crucifix on the outside of the Cathedral — 
Christ was to be their defender, Christ their leader, to 
fight against a Pope ! ^ 

> The place where this grtac crucifix ttood (Che crosi itself 
It hidden by * window) can itUl be leen on the south aide of the 
Duomo, and every night a lamp li burned above It in com- 
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But it was impossible that Perugia should be able to 
stand against Huch an army as that of Paul III., and 
Ridolfb Baglioni was the tim to see that his side must 
lose. With less loyalty than might have been expected 
ftata this would-be despot of Perugia, he edged to- 
wards peace, and finally, on the 3rd June 154O, 
peace was concluded between Pier Luigi Famese 
and Ridolfo Baglioni. Thus it happened that once 
again Perugia was cast under the shadow of Pontifical 
Rome. Neighbouring towns had abandoned her at 
the moment when she wrestled for her liberty ; 
Ridolfb Baglioni bad ^ven her but a half-hearted 
help, and the Pemgjaos were driven to confess that 
the only course which now lay open to them was an 
apology to the Pope. Twenty-five ambassadors were 
therefore sent to Rome. Dressed in long black robes 
with halters round their necks, the unhappy Penij^an 
envoys crouched in the portico of S. Peter's awaiting 
their absolution. 

Pardon was obtained, but at a heavy [Hice. The 
ambassadors returned home bearing the news that Paul 
had forgiven the city ; but the utles of Preservers of 
Eccleuastical Obedirace, borne by the Pope's magis- 
trates, warned Perugia quite aufhciently that her old 
forms of govemmeat were wiped away for ever. 
A few days later and the foundations of Paul III.'s 
fortress were laid on the site of the razed palaces of the 
Baglioni, and the citizens were compelled to lend Anr 
help in the erection of this colossal atrooghold which 
was to prove ^«r bane for centuries to follow. On 
its inner walls it bore the following inscriptioo, which 
fully indicated the feelings and intentions of the 

memaratlon of thai fantattic cenmoaj. How little probably 
does the aaledl, who itlikel the match, gneai for what pur]H»c 
be doei lo. No donbc he imagines tliat he li lighting up to 
make the itreet below oiore deai for paisen-b;. 
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ladomitable Farneae : Ad coercenJam Pcniiinorum 

Writhiog beneath the yoke of prieste, the Perugians 
sooD regretted evea the rule of the fiagliooi : " Help 
me if you caa," Malatesia Baglioni had cried aa he lay 
dying at Bettona in 1531, "for after my death you 
will be made to draw the cart like oxen " ; and Frol- 
liere, chronicling these words, remarks : "Tlus has 
been fulfilled to the last letter, for all have borne not 
only the yoke but the goad." ^ 

Ip the same year ( i $40) as that in which Paul III. 
laid the foundations of hia famooa fortreta, a aode^, 
which proved of invaluable service in furthering the 
work and wishes of the Papacy, sprang forth into 
vigoroua life, and gradually the chief power in Perugia 
fell into the hands of the Jesuits. These agents of the 
Pope proceeded to convert the city wholesale by means 
of religious ceremonies, general confessions, preachings 
in every square, and in all the comers of the streets, 
and colossal procesaiona, headed by mianonariea wear- 
ing crowns of thorns and bearing enormoua crosses. 
Industries died out, poverty, famine, and pestilence 
decimated the city, and in 1728, from a pcUtion pre- 
sented to Clement X., it appears that Perugia was 
reduced to such a state of wretchedness as to bring 
tears to the eyes of those who remembered her former 
prosperity. 

* * * * * 

The final history of Perugia, down to the present 
day, may be compressed into a very few lines. Up to the 

^ This immense and extraordinary building hat been fulljr 
deacTlh«d in anotJier place (lee chap, ii,). Plate, p. 77, and 
■nap will explain how powerful wan [he poaition th»t it held, 
and how well calculated It wa« to strike terror into the minds 
of the ciCizenB. But according to one authority the Latin 
inicription quoted above was never written on iti walls. 

" See " Archivio Stotico Italiano," toI. xfi., part 11. p. 44]. 
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end of the last century, she was practically ruled by the 
Popes, and was a city of the Papal Stales. Her immense 
convents and churches were filled with monks aod nuns. 
In 1549, Julius III. restored to her some of her ancient 
privileges of which Paul had deprived her, aod in some 
sort she regained her old forms of government, but she 
could never again be called 1^ her histoiiaos an inde- 
pendent State. In 1797, during the general upheaval 
of Europe which followed the revolution in France, 
she underwent a quite new phase, and became a French 
Prefecture under the tide o( Deparlimeiita del Traiimeno. 
General la Valette levied tribute {torn the citizene, who 
were fijrther haraaaed by the sudden break up of the 
Roman Republic and an Austrian occupation. After 
the Battle of Marengo, in 1800, Perugia ceased to be 
Pontifical, and in 1809 she was formally annexed to 
the French Empire, and made a canton of Spoleto 
under a sub-pre&ct. By Napoleon's orders the con- 
vents of both sexes and of aO orders were suppressed, 
the bishops and prelates were sent to Rome in carriage 
loads, and the poor monks and nuns were unfrocked 
and literally caited through tbe streets to their home*. 
When a turn came in the fortunes of the empire, Pem^ 
became the victim of another change, and with the 
partial introduction of the papal sway, the monks and 
Duns returned to their convents. 

In spite of its tyrannies, the Napoleonic occupation 
had given the Perugians a taste for better things than 
a papal despotism, and they never again found rest in 
the care of the Pope. They fretted and chafed under 
the Pope's people ; the Pope's fortress became a veri' 
table eye-sore to them, the daily sight of its walls 
burned into their hearts like red-hot nails, and whenever 
they could they pnlled a part of it down. 

At last, in 1859, they rose in open rebellion, 
and Papal troops were sent by Pius IX. to besiege the 
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town. Some 3000 of the Swiss Guard, led by 
Colonel Schmid, arrived from Rome to qnell the 
iuaarrec^on. fionazzi gives a vivid account of the 
atrocities thete iii«i committed in the ci^. They 
killed all whom they laid hands on in their raids w 
they passed through the streets, crying aloud as they 
went that " their master the Pope had given them 
orders that none should be spared." S. Pietro was 
forced, and, notwithstanding the protests of the Abbot 
and his monks, its vestments were torn to threads, 
gold and silver ornaments carried away, and doc 
even the archives with their wealth of long accumU' 
lated missals escaped the vandalism of the papal troops. 
(S«p. ,6j.) 

In i860 the Swiss were finally dislodged by Victor 
Emanuel's envoy. General Manfredo Fanti ; and, un- 
armed and closely guarded by a douhle file of the 
King's soldiers, the last representatives of papal power 
were driven from the fortress of Paul III., and having 
passed a night in the cathedral, they were ousted for 
ever itarn the precincts of Perugia. Paul III.'s 
fortress had now been entirely pulled down hy an 
infinite number of willing hands, and the present great 
buildings of the Prefettura, which represents the modem 
government of a prosperous town, took their place on 
the former site of the Bagliom palaces. 

With the loss of Perugia's independent existence in 
1 54O the light of romance was lost to her liistory. 
But from that minute, and in a}nte of all her angoish 
and humiliation, she learned the final lesson of how to 
live at peace within herself, and be at peace with all 
her neighbours. This lesson she had never learned 
through all her battlings in the past. She had riaen 
fighting, and fighting she had flourished. It would be 
inaccurate to say that lighting she fell. 
80 
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Perugia never fell. She was merely caught and 
tamed. Anyone Tanuliar with the cities of Umbria 
will at once recogniae ia this, their head, something 
forcible, strong, grand, and eoduring, which natber 
nobles, emperors, nor popes were able to beat out of 
her ; somediing which has kept her what she was at 
the beginning ; Perugia, the city of plenty, and fitted 
her to be what she is now : Perugia the capital of 
Umbria ; as grand in her unity with her great mother, 
a* she was powerfiil in ber strife. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The City of Perugia 

" C'e!t one vieille ville du moyen Sge, ville de difenie et de 
refuge, poefe eur ua plalcan eicarp^ d'ou coute b ndUe ae 
d&onTre.'— H, Taini, Figagt n /(a/u. 

LIAVING glanced thus rapidly over the hietory of 
Perugia we turn with fresh interest to examine 
the city itself, and to trace through what remains of its 
earliest walls and houKH, the character of those same 
fascinaung, if pugnacious persons, who built those walls, 
fought over them, lived and died within them. 

Perugia is an cxcelleat mirror of history, combining 
OD its surface not only a reflection of the immortal past 
but of a prosperous present, and with the exception of 
ancient Roman influences, which, for some obscure 
reason, have almost entirely vanished, it would be diflicult 
to find a nest of man more perfect or unchanged in all its 
parts. Battered and abused by war&'e and by weather 
the stones of the middle ages may be and are, but they 
hive not been destroyed, and there is something grand 
and clean in the modem buildings which con^rms, 
rather than destroys, the xsthedc charm and splendour 
of the old. 

Perugia is very distinctly the living capital of the 
province. After travelling through Umbria and study- 
ing one by one the little dreamy old-world cities — each 
perched upon its separate hillside, which seem to have 
&l]eD asleep long centuries ago, letdng the siloice of 
8z 
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the grass close in on thdr paved streets, ai the need 
of self-piotectioD raoiehed — one retunis to Peru£^ 
and recognises that she, at leasts has never died. She 
is often very silent, very browa and grim ; she has her 



dreamS) but the hope io her : the desire for rule and 
power, has never really vanished. The most reraarlc- 
able change about the town, if we are to talce what we 
read of her history for certaio fact, is the change in her 
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people. The inhabitants of Perugia, in every da3(, 
are uomistakably gentle and amiable, both in mind 
and manner. They are courteous to atrangen, kind, 
helpfiil and calm. Even the street boys ^ one for 
stamps instead of penates. In their leisure they are 
gay, and in their work persistent. They are never frantic 
or demonstrative. As one aita at one's window oD 
warm spring nighta, one almost wishes the people in 
the street would either fight or sing, but they do neither. 
They take their pleasures calmly, and hang upon their 
town walls by the hour, gazing out upon a view they, 
love. Perhaps in their inmost hearts they are counting 
the numberless little cities, all of which their fathers 
won for them in battles of the past. The kox of their 
supremacy may make them thrill, but there is nothing 
to mark their triumph in their ^es. 

This is no place in which to discuss the rapd change 
of personality in the Penigians. We note it as a fact, 
and pats to a description of the town itself, which 
certainly contains abundant marks of that same " war- 
like" character which time has washed away from the 
minds of its inhabitants. 

The city is built, as we have shown in our first 
chapter, oti one of the low hills formed after thousands 
of years by the silting up of the refiise brought down 
by the Tiber, and not, as one naturally at first imagines, 
on a spur of the actual Apennines which are divided 
from her by the river. Much of the power of the 
town in the past may be traced to her extraordinary 
topographical position. Perugia stands 1 70; feet above 
the level of the sea, and 1200 above that of the Tiber, 
She stands perfectly alone at the extreme edge of a 
long spine of hill, and she commands the Tiber and 
the two great roads to Rome.^ But looked at from 

' The topographlod pcuitioa of Perugia diatlng;ulsbed her in 
nry earl]> times. " It U betiered," m; a Mariotd, ■■ thit ttw 
8+ 
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a merely picturesque pomt of view, few towDS cao bOast 
of a more powerful charm. Perugia, if one ignores 

her history, is not so much a town as an eccentric 
freak of nature. All the winds and airs of heaven 
play and rush around her walla in summer and in winter. 
The sun beats down upon her roofs ; one seems to see 
more stars at night, above her ramparts, than one sees 
in any other town one knows of. All Umbria is 
spread like a great pageant at her feet, and the pageant 
is never one day or one hour like the other. Even in 
a downpour, even in a tempest the great view faacinatea. 
In spring the land ie green with com and oak trees, 
and pink with the pink of sainfoin flowers. In winter it 
seems smaller, nearer; brown and gold, and very grand 
at sundown. On clear days one can easily trace a whole 
circle of Umbrian cities from the Umbrian capital. To 
the east Assisi, Spello, Fotigno, Montefaico, and Trevi. 
The hill above Bettona hides the town of Spoleto, but 
its ilex woods and its convent of Monte Luco are 
distinct enough. To the south Todi and Deruta 
stand out clear upon their hilleidea ; and to the east 
the home of Perugino, Citta della Pieve, rises half 
hidden in its oakwooda. Early in the mornings you 
will see the mists lift alowJy from the Tiber; at night 
the moon will glisten on ita waters, drawing your fancy 
down to Rome. Strange lights shine upon the clouds 
behind the ridge which covera Traslmene, and to the 
north the brown hills rise and swell, fold upon fold, to 
meet the Apennines. In autumn and in winter the 

Via Caijia, which led from Rome to Chlari, pasBed by Petunia, 
or rather the Fia faJHtairs, which wai one of the ancient 
militarj roads panatng through Tu sea oy. Other writers have 
pbced Perugia on the Via Aurtlia. She had beiide tlie principal 
miliiary roaSs, several others which served hei for communica- 
tion with the nejghfa During Etruscan cities, and it is muac likely 
thai modLrn roads leading to Chiusi, Onieto, Gubbio, ftc, 
preserve many part* of the old roads, "—S«jWaj-(oH/, vol. i, p. 9. 
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bauD of the old Umbrian lake will often fill for days 
with mists, but the Umbrian towns aod hamlets Hk 
like the birds above them, and one may live in one of 
these in splendid sunshine, whilst looking down upon 
a sea of fog which darkens all the people of the plain. 

The inhabitants of Perugia swear by the healthy 
nature of their air, and indeed, were it not for the 
winde, the most fragile constitution would probably 
flourish in the high hill city. But it must be confessed 
that there come days when man and horse quiver like 
dead leaves before the tempest, and when the very 
houses seem to rock. Indeed, it would be almost 
impossible to exaggerate the arctic power of a Perugian 
viurlwind. Yet the average temperature is mild, and 
nmties grow to the size of considerable trees in the 
villa gardens round the town. 

To fully understand the city of Perugia, the mar- 
vellous fa^ion of its building, and the way in which 
its houses have become a part of the landscape and 
seem to creep about and cling to the unsteady crumb- 
ling soil, one should pass out into the country through 
one of its gates, and, rambling round the roads and 
lanes which wind beneath its walls, look ever up and 
back again towards the town. In this way only 
is it possible to understand what man can do with 
Nature, and how, with the centuries, Nature can gather 
to herself man's handiwork and make of it a portion for 
herself. Birds and beasts have built in this same 
fashion, but rarely except in Umbria have men. 

*' The unstable quality of the soil on which Perugia 
is built," vi^tes Mariotti, " has made strong walls and 
very costly buildings a necessity," and he goes on to 
point out the different and expensive ways in which the 
town has been bolstered up with solid masonry. The 
Etruscans were the first to recognise this necessity. 
They may have been a peacefiil and a rather bour- 
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geo» aet of human beiagt, diffenDg !□ all waya from 
3ieir combaiiTe mcceesort, but they uoderstood the 
scieoce of building, and th«r walls, which encompassed 
only about one-thiid of the space coveced by the 



medixval town, remain a monument of tplendid solid 
maBOory wherever they can be traced. 

The Etruacan vmllsare a marked feature of some 
Umbrian cities, and although it is rather the fashion to 
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dupnte tbNr authenticity in Perugia, the bits ^ich 
remaio of them there are probably quite genuine. 
They have, however, become sach a part of the 
medixval and the modern town, aod are often so em- 
bedded in later buildings, that without close study it is 
difficult to trace them ; we have therefore marked their 
course in red on the map of the town. 

Five of the present gates of the town, namely, Porto 
Ehurrtia, Porta Suiamta, Porta Auguita, Porta Man- 
Jola, and Porta Mancia are the genuine old gates of the 
Etruscan town, and although the Romans altered them 
a little, enlarging them from below, a great part of 
their masonry is the work of the Etruscans, and from 
three to four thousand years old. Of these gates, the 
Porta Augatta is familiar to every one, as it is one of 
the most remarkable and impressive features of the town. 
Rome and the Renaissance have combined to give it a 
fantastic and a fascinating appearance, even as these same 
influences have made a miniature museum of the now 
disused Porta Maraia. Strangely enough the work of 
the Etruscan masons is far better preserved than any 
which followed them, and the great blocks of travertine 
neatly placed (as some suppose without mortar) on one 
another, are easily distiugutshable from those built above 
and below them. Perugia always felt a certain respect 
for her oldest walls, and even in the fifteenth century, 
when she was in her prime, and bristling with new 
towers and churches, the work of the dead people was 
respected. In 1475 "^ '^^'^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ passed for 
the preservation of the Etruscan walls, as " they were 
very marvellous, and worthy to be preserved into all 
eternity." 

Beyond the city walls nothing remains of the Etrus- 
cans at Perugia, except what is found in their tombs. 
That the town was rich in temples and other beauties we 
may gather, but these, together with the houses, were 
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destroyed when Auguttiu took the town in 40 B.&t 
and when her devoted citizen, Caius CesUue, set fire to 
his native city, to cover her disgrace. Of the Roman 
occopatioa, which covered a period of many centurieB, 
no trace remains in Peni^a. The present town is 
therefore a monument of the purest mediaeval building 
crowned by some rare and beautifiil bita of Renaissance 
architecture. 

But before entering into a description of the city, it 
may be well to indst once more on the fact already 
made plain in our history, that if men made Perugia, 
men also marred her.' The impatience of man ia 
everywhere discernible ia her streets her palaces and 
churches, and only the latest buildings have their towera 
and stones intact. The towers of S. Pietro, S. 
I>omenico, and oCherg have had their tops all truncated 
by popes, by nobles, and bypeopie in moments of their 
fury or their vengeance. The city was built for war- 
fare and defence, and not for beauty, luxury and peace. 
In these comparatively (juiet dmea of oura we go about 
io foreign towns and look for an, and art alone. We 
seem to forget that art is buta small affair — a little land- 
mark in the history of nations. There is an art in 
Umbria, an art so pure, so sweet, so tender that think- 
ing of it we may easily forget the history of her men, or, 
if remembering, we seem to dream a dual dream. The 
art of Perugia was, maybe, the outcome of her almost 
fanatical religion, but the wars of her inhabitants have 

> Even after the Pcraglana had ceased to fight among them- 
>elT«a, their imhappy chnrchet and palaces weie battovd about. 
"Tbatwindof the desert," BiyiBonaiil," that ilmooir of Pon- 
tifical dominioD did not pau orer our city In rain." Paul IH., 
Id building hit fortrtu, did infinite damage to the loath of the 
old town; and the woik of deatruction, ai Au' as the gema of 
painting go, wai completed by Napoleon fionapaite, whoae 
ralda among the masterplecea of Perugia were quite imperial 
in their extravagance. 
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always been her life-blood. The reiy first walls were 
built for defence, or, a« some say, to store the crops, 
the con) and hay, in ; and the houses of the eartiett 
mediaeval town were also built purely with a view to 
personal safety and protection, fionazzi gives a curions 
accountofthegrow^of the city, and the almost fantasdc 
&shion in which its inhabitants hammered its houses to- 
gether, and Chen proceeded to live in them. " There 
were," he says, describing the town in about i lOO and 
IZOO,"fewmonumentsOr buildings of importance up to 
the sixteenth century. The houses were all on one floor, 
the Ban barely reached them ; some of them were 
of scone and bricks, but the greater part of mud, 
clay and. straw. Hence incessant and considerable 
tires, increased by the lack of chimneys. And they 
were so inconveniently arranged that often eight or 
ten persons slept in a single room. A moCCo, a 
sainc, soroe smiul sign took the place of our modem 
numbers, and the lamp which burned in front of 
the many shrines served to light the streets at night- 
&I1. There were no flags or pavements then upon 
the BCreecs, which took their names from the churches 
or houses of the nobles which happened to look down 
upon Chem ; Chese were narrow and Cortuoua, simply 
because they grew without any method or premedi- 
tation, they were horrible to behold as all the dirt 
was thrown into chem, and because of the herds of 
swine which passed along them, grunting and squeaking 
as they went. ' Bonazzi next goes on to trace the 
topography of the medixval town, which was much 
smaller than che presenC one, and lacking in targe 
monumenCs. There was no Coreo in those days, no 
Piazza Soprarauro, no Palazzo Pubblico. Where 



1 Bonazii aajB th 


« the preKn. VU Vecchia was one of 


the very earliest of t 


he icreeC!, and that people have tramped 


up and down It for a 


,t least twenty-fiie hundred years. 
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the present cathedral now stands there waa only the 
littJe old church of S. Lorenzo and a big and beauti- 
ful tower with a cock on the top of it. The towera 
of Perugia were a most marked feature of her archi- 
tecture and, indeed, io old writings she is always 
meaticmed 38 Turraia because of them.* "About 
this time," says Bonazzi, " another great work be- 
gan io our city, which was continued into the fol- 
lowing centuries. The feudal lords who came in 
from their own places in the country to inhabit the 
town, brought with them each the tradition of his 
own strong tower in the abandoned castle. Great 
therefore was the competition between them of who 
should build the highest, and this each noble did, 
not BO much for decoration as for a means of de- 
fence and of olfecKe, and according to the amount 
of power possessed by himself or by his nnghbour. 

In the ^dow of the massive feudal 

towers," Bonaz^ writes !n another place, "tike 
grass which is shaded by giant plants, rose the little 
houses of the poor. The more elegant houses were 
of tem-cotta (bricks) without plaster or mortar, 
and their windows were arched in the Roman fashion.' 

1 One hittorian isji that there were ag many a> a huodred 
towers, bnl the more ptudenl Matioiti will oalj allow of 
fortj-two. Only one or two remain, yet in old dap they, 
like thecitywall»,weremo8tcarefullypre»erTed, anditappeara 
that Sextni IV. "fulminated eicommnni cation) and lined by 
a fine of Sfty ducala any penon who dared to pull down i 
tower." Of chose which remain the Torre degll Sclni at 
Porta Sntaona 1b the most conipicuoui. The bell tower 
of the Palaizo Pubbllco Is another; and in many of the 
street! one can trace their mutilated trunks between the 
honte wallt. 

• These gracdiil arches have been ahnoit eierywheie 
bricked up and replaced by square window poeti, perhaps 
becauie it was easier to fit glass into a square than Into 
an arch. In Gubbio and some of the smaller Umbiian towns 
tlie arched window has in many hotites been left untouched. 
93 
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After 600 they were roofed with flat tiles to imitation 
of the Lombards." 

The city gates were always closed at nightfall, 
and some of the streets were blocked by means of 
huge iron chaiiu which stretched across the road, 
prereDtiog the passage of horse or carts, from one 
house to another. One can still see the hooks and 
holes belonging to these somewhat barbaric defences 
in some of the more solid houses of Perugia ; and 
in the neigh bou ring town of Spello the chains 
themselves have been left hanging to one of the 
houses. Id 1276 we read that the law of clonng 
the city gates was abolished, but a jittle later on it 
wa« again fontid necessary to barricade the town at 
nightfal), and during some of the fights between the 
nobles in 1400 and in I joo we hear of the difficuliiea 
which one or the other party had to combat in the 
"chains across their path." 

Strange scattered relics of this aest of medixval man 
linger and come down to us even in the niaeteenth 
century. Amongst these are the forte dd mortuccio, 
or doors of the dead. All the best houses had these 
doors alongside of thar house-doors, but they are 
bricked up now and quite disused, and might easily 
be ignored in passing through the streets. The porta 
del mortuccio is tall, narrow, and ptnnted at the top; 
it is, indeed, just wide enough to pais a colSn through. 
It seems tiiat in very early days, even so far back 
as the Etruscans, there was a superstition that through 
the door where Death had passed, Death must enta 
in ag^n. By building a separate door, which was 
only used by the dead, the spirit of Death passed 
out with the corpse, Uie narrow door was closely 
locked behind it, and the safety of the living was 
secured, as far as the living can secure, from Death. 
Other charming details of the mediaeval city are the 
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bouse doorB. They are built of traTcrline or fietra 
ttrena, and have little garlands of flowers and fruit 
bound witb ribbons, and delicate friezes above 
them. Some of them have very beautifiil Latin in- 
scriptioDS, which show a sttoog religious sentiment. 
We quote a few of them here : Jaaita coeli (door of 
heaven, over a church) ; Pulchra fomia ubi bonetia 
domat (beautifiil the door of the house which is 
honest) ; A Deo etiiKia — a domno omnia (all things 
from God) ; Ora ui vivai el Deo mvet (pray to 
live and thou shalt live to God); Prhu mart 
quam fadari (die rather than be disgraced) ; In 
farvii qtaet ( in small things peace ) ; So&citatbi mater 
£vitiarum (carefulness is the mother of riches) ; 
Eeet tpet l.H.S. mea temper (Christ always my 
hope). 

Over one or two of the doorways in Perugia you 
will find almost byzantine bits of tracery with figures 
of unknown animals — beasts of the Apocalypse— carved 
b grey travertine all round them. One of the very 
earliest bits of medizval building is the fragment of a 
door of this sort, belonging to the first palace of the 
Priori, which is now almost buried in the more modern 
buildings of the sixteenth century. There is aoother 
amusing procession of beasts over a gateway below 
S. Ercolano. These odd animal friezes were probably 
first deugned for some sort of closed market where 
beasts were sold, and the old Fescheria has medallions 
of latebe on its walls. 

As for the ways and manners of the people who 
inhabited this mediteval city, Ciatti and other writers 
supply us with plenty of fentaatic information: 

" Perugia lies beneath the sign of the Lion and of 

the Virgin," Ciatti says in his account, which is as 

usual, unlike the account of anybody else, and highly 

mtertaiaing, " and from this cause it comes that the 
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city is called Lamina ^ and Saaguiaia, and (he hatuts 
of the Perugiims are neither luxurious oor effeminate. 
Like those of whom Siderius writes, they came forth 
strong ID war, they delighted in fish, were homorotu in 
speech, swift in counsel, and loved the law of the 
Pope. . . . The womea," he cautiDues irith a certaia 
monaatic indifference to female charm, " were not 
beautihil, although Siderius calls them elegant ; ^ the 
genius of Peru^ was ever more inclined to the 
exercise of arm» than the cultivation of beauty, and 
many famous captains have brought fame to this their 
native city through their brave deeds. Id Tuscany the 
Sienese have the reputation of being frivolous, the 
Pisans astute and malicious, the Florentines stow and 
serious, and the Perugians ferocious and of a warlike 

Concerning the clothes and the feasts of this com- 
bative race of people who lived for warfere rather than 
for delight, we hear that they were accustomed to wear 
a great deal of ftir, the nobles using pelisses of martin 
and of sable, the poor, sheep or foxes' skins. The 
fitr tippets still worn by the canons of cathedrals in 
Italian towns in winter are probably a remnant of these 
days. For the rest an adaptation of the Roman tunic 
was perhaps worn by the men, whilst the women kept 
to the tradition of the Etruscan headgear. " Victuals, ' 



• Ciatti wai neither fair nor true to the women of the town. 
The Madonnu of Bonfigil and Pnn^no diiprove hii cenimony 
in the sixteenth century eien ai our own eyea contradict it in 
the nineteenth. We hkie only Co go to mau in S. Lorenio 
to realise [he nimple grace of the young Umbrian peasant giiil, 
and in some of her paTaces we may have the happmess of Bttinr 
tome of the faireit women, and certklnly the moat ek^uit, 3 
modem Italy, 
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Bonazzi tells ua, " were of a coarae descriptidn, more 
lard and pepper was eaten id those days, than meat 
and coffee in ours. But at the feasts of the priesu 
and Dobies an iocredibje quantity of exquisite Tiaods 
was consumed ; great animala stufied with dainties were 
cooked entire, and monstroua pasties served at table, 
fh>m which, when the knile touched them, a living 
and jovia! dwarf jumped out upon the table, unexpected 
and to the great delight of all the company." 

But from the Age of Darkness men awoke both in 
their manners and in their buildings. Perugia of 
the Middle Ages shook the sleep from off her heavy 
eyelids, and with that paasiooate impulse towards Light 
which was perhaps the secret of the Renaissance, she 
too strove toward the Beautiful, and in a hurried, 
fevered fashion, she too decked herself with fairer 
things than castle towers and hovels. The fourteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries were, as we know, the Age 
of Gold in later art, and Perugia, in spite of all her 
tumults, in spite of her feuds, and even her passionate 
religious abaUnences, woke with the waking world. 
Most of her churches, and most of those monuments 
which mark her as a point for travellers, date from that 
period. " And at that Ume," says the chronicler 
Fabretti, *' there was so great a building going on in 
different parts of the city that n»ther mortar nor stones 
nor maeons could have been procured even for money, 
unless 3 number of Lombards had come in to boild. 
And they were building the palace of the Priori 
(Palazzo Pubbiico), they were building S. Lorenzo, 
Santa Maria dei Servi, S. Domenico, S. Francesco, 
the bouses of Messer Raniero ... the tower of the 
Palazzo, and numerous other houses of private citizens 
all at that same time." 

But it was not merely a love of beauty which 
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prompted the Peni^ans to this suddea departure in 
the waj of architecture ; the spirit of the great saint 
of Umbria had much to do with it. Id Ferugian 
chronicleB and histories we find a strange dience about 
the influence of S. Francis on a city which was only 
separated by some fourteen miles from Assisi. Yet 
it is not possible that so strong a force as that of 
this raao's preaching could have been kept outside the 
walls of the neighbour town, and Ciatti declarca that at 
<»ie time nearly a third part of the inhabitants of 
Perugia took the Franciscan hatut. In 1500 and 
1600 there were more than fifty convents in Perugia, 
many of which had sixty to eighty inhabitants, but that 
was daring the rule of the popes. Of the great 
period of building in the fourteenth century, which 
included many fine churches and convents, the 
buildings of the people and not of the priests remain 
intact. The splendid Palazzo Pubblico and Pisano's 
fountain in the sijuare belong to this period. But 
because the work of the Renaissance is so conapicuoua 
and charming we l»ave described it in another place, and 
in our description of the town have lingered rather over 
the fragments of the Etruscan and the medizval city. 

As it would be impossible in this small book to give 
anything beyond a cursory sketch of all the different 
buildings of the town, we have decided to deal with 
the details of some of the principal ones, leaving the 
rest for the discovery of those whose leisure and intelli- 
eence wiiJ always make such explixation a delight. 
There is no lack of excellent guide-books to Pen^ia. 
Of the fiiller and rarer ones we would mention those 
of Siepi and Orsini and the more modem one of Count 
Rossi Scotti. These are in Italian. Murray's last 
edition of " Central Italy " contains clear and excellent 
general informadon, and there are several small local 
guides — the best of these by Lupatelli — which can be 
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had in the hotel. No one who really desires to study 
the town should fail to read the bscinating boolcs of 
its best lover, Annibale Mariottj ; and the works of 
Conegtabile and Vermiglioli are invaluable for students. 
All these can be had in the public library of the town 
where there is a pleasant quiet room in which to study 
them, and the excesdve courtesy of whose head — Count 
Vincenzo Ansidei — makes research an easy pleasure 
there. 

The topography of Perugia is simple : " The entire 
city," says Mariotti, " since the very earliest days, was 
divided into five quarters or rtotii, which from the centre, 
that is to say, the highest point of the town, and with as 
gentle an incline as the condition of the ground allows, 
stretch out in five ditTerent directions like so many sun- 
beams across the mountain side. These gates are : 
Porta Sole to the east. Porta Sutanna to the west 
^formerly called Trasimene), Porta S. Angela 
fformerly Porta Augusta) to the north, Porta S. 
Pietro to the south, and Porta Eburnea to the south- 
west. Each of these separate gates bears its own 
armorial design and colour. Porta Sole is white and 
bears a sun with rays ; Porta Susanna blue, with a 
chain ; Porta S. Angelo red, with a branch of 
arbutus ; Porta S. Pietro yellow, vnth a balance, and 
Porta Eburnea green, with a pilgrim's statF." 

Owing to the extraordinary ntuation of the town 
there are hardly any level squares or streets. The 
two considerable flat open spaces on either side of the 
Prefettura, the site of the Prefettura itself and of the 
hotel Brufani are artificial spaces, the result of the 
demolition of Paul Ill.'e fortress (see chap. vi.). We 
imagine that many intelligent persons have passed through 
the comfortable hotel of Perugia not realising at all the 
artificial nature of the ground on which it stands. The 
Corao and the Piazza di S. Lorenzo may be said to be 
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the heart of the town ; its pulse beats a little lower 
dowD in the Piazza Sopramuro where fruit aad vege- 
tables are sold and where there is a perpetual market- 
day. ^ The other big open square is the Piazza 
d'Armi, on a lower leyel of the hill and to the south 
of die town. There the cattle fair is held on Tuesdays, 
and there the beautiful white Umbrian oxeo, with sIuds 
that are fiaer than the cattle of the pl^n, and the grey 
Umbrian pige, and tall Umbrian men and girls can be 
seen in all their glory. Here too is the convent of S. 
Giuliana with its splendid cloisters and little Gothic 
campanile, and here above all do the soldiers of Peni^ 
practice their bands, their horses, and their bugles every 



There are three things lacking in Perugia, as there 
are naturally in all hill-cities, and these are gardens, 
carriages, and running water. But all these wants 
have been delightfully overcome by the inhabitants. 
As a matter of fact, there are plenty of hidden gardens, 
behind the houses in the town, but in almost every 
house you will see that iron sockets or rings have 
been fastened to the walls below the windows, and in 

1 Thii equate is one of the most charmtng pointB in the city. 
In old 6a.y» it wan a teij disieputable and untidy suburban 
■quaie or thoroughfare. The last witch burned In Perugia 
was buroed in this place. All the refute of the city was cast 
out upon it. In this way, and upheld by the firit Etniscan wall, 
an artificial space of flat land was procared which the houtei to 
the east of the piazza now occupy, but these were always thnat. 
ened by destruction as the soil below them waa constantly giring 
way, and one of Fortebraccio'i great works was the bolstering 
up of these houses with ttrone arches and walls from below. 
The reason of the name of the square is that its pavement 
actually covers the Etniscan vralL ft is a beautiful and pictur- 
esque place, full of fine detail. The buildings of the old 
University (1483) have almost an echo of Oiifbrd in their 
square window fiames; the palace of the Cufiiaiii! ibl Fo/wlii 
has a grand door in pietra setena with the figure of Justice 
carved above It. 
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these, poU of geraniums, daisies, and carnatioDa are himg 
and tended with excessiTe care. Some of the better 
palaces or conveots have stone brackets in the shape of 
shells for window gardens, and even in the dusk of 
grim December days the old atone walls seem green 
and living. The lack of canines is really only felt 
ID winter when the inhabitants seem to &11 for the 
while asleep, leaving the streeta to assume their 
mediasval character, and to be swept by winter 
bnrricanes ; in spring and summer the place is gay 
enough ; indeed the Corso is a very good specimen of 
Umbrian Piccadilly on a fine May evening, and there 
are plenty of carriages in the tourist season. Bat go 
into any palace of Perugia and you will find the sedan 
chairs of our grand&thers ready for instant use, proving 
that carriages are quite a modem innovation in the town. 
The need of running water is, of course, the most seriaus 
point about so big and prosperous a city, and a running 
stream to turn a paper mill would heal more ills than all 
her pictures and her wide calm view. The great rushing 
stream of the Tiber down at the foot of the hill seems 
like a iatx of solemn mockery to people who have only 
wells and a little river from the hill to drink from and 
to wash their linen in. We have realized this on winter 
nights when the Tiber was out in flood in the moon- 
light down below our windows, and small drops freez- 
ing, one by one, on Pisano's fountain behind us in the 

Yet the town is prosperous. Its inhabitants and 
those of the commune have increased by some six 
thousand since the days of its first prosper!^. 
Commerce, it is true, seems somewhat at a standstiU. 
There is the commerce of travellers, which is by no 
means inconsiderable ; and there is the commerce of 
Mind. This last Perugia has always had sinee the 
days when she grew powerful, and the Univerwty of 
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Peragia has played a constant and important part 
throughout her annala. It wat founded in the beginnbg 
of tlM fourteenth century, and iu management, like 
other thiogt in the city, was chiefly in the hands of 
the people and their rcpresentatiTeB, the Priori. Five 
Sam, one from each rtime, were told off to regulate 
it> affairs aod to elect its professors. Uihan VIII. 
brought it under the management of the Church, hut 
this did not in any way alter its first rules and laws. 
We hear that "the Emperor Charles IV. bestowed 
upon die University all those distinctions which were 
enjoyed by the most celebrated universities of the 
Empire," and Napoleon conSrraed these and added 
much to the magnmcence of Perugia's university. It 
was during the Napoleonic rule that the college waa 
transferred from its old quarters in the Piazza Sopra- 
muro to the vast new buildings at Montemorcino. 
Her three main branches of study are jurisprudence, 
science, and theology. Several of the popes studied 
in Perugia. S. Thomas A<]uinas lectured here, and 
many distinguished men of science and of law passed 
through their first schools in the Umbrian hill town. 
The two great lawyers Baldo Baldeschi and Bartolo 
Alfani were students in the University of Perugia, 
and Alberico Geocile, «4io afterwards lectured in 
Oxford, studied here at the University. The aStan 
of war were never allowed to interfere with those of 
the mind, and we hear that a guarantee of safe conduct 
was ^ven to any scholar who came here from a 
distance. 

The arts of peace, such as the manu&cture of wool 
aud silken stut^ were known in the middle ages in 
spite of the want of water (the hand and foot looms 
<» Perugia are almost prehistoric in their simplicity), 
and in' 1397 we hear of the magistrates of Perugia 
sending an embassy into Lombardy to fetch two fnars 
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thence who should teach thar towosfolk the secrets of 
weaving. Tbit art was zealously kept up for iDany 
years, but finally it fell into decay. A branch of it 
has lately been renred by a Milaoese lady, and tbaolu 
to her efforts we are a^D able to buy the strange flame- 
patterned carpets which we find on the altars of so many 
of the older Umbrian churches. 

Except ID the Corso, life seems very <^et in 
Perugia. Yet though there is poverty, there is none 
of that feeling of decayed splendour, of arrested magni- 
ficence and luxury which we feel in so many cities 
of Italy. The Perugiaos were probably never very 
luxurious. There are one or two beautifiil old palaces, 
but they are plain to look at, and the palaces of the 
nobles had a bad time of it and were constantly pulled 
to bits as their different owners were dnven into the 
country. The town is a town of a strong people ; it 
is dignified and peaceful. When the wind is not 
battering about its roofe and howling through its 
narrow streets one becomes aware of an extraordinary 

And in that silence the questions rise — one cannot 
tdfle them : Where are the Btccheriai and where are 
the RarfatUi! Are the Baglioni really dead, and the 
Oddi, where are they? And the Flagellants and the 
Pemleati — have even their ghoets departed ? Will not 
a pope ride in at the gates with his nephews and bis 
cardinals and take up peaceful quarters in the grim 
Canonica i Will not some warlike Abbot come and 
batter down the church towers to build himself a 
palace i Will no procession pass us with a banner of 
Bonfigli, and women wailing that the plague should be 
removed ? . , . 

The snow falls ulently upon the roads in winter. 
No blood of noUes stains it In May all Umbria is 
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green vith crops. No cmdottien comee to trample 
down the com. But high upon her hill-top Perugia 
stands as she stood tbeo, and io her nlence seems to 
wait for something yet to come. 

Before clodog tlus chapter we would once again 
repeat that no one with a few hours' Idsore should 
forbear to wander round the outer walls of the town 
before leaving Perugia. With only one break: that 
which is formed by the deep ravine (or balagnjo in the 
local dialect) between Porta Sant Antonio and Porta 
S. Angelo, one can walk on quite good paths and roads 
under the outer walls of the entire city. The Via datla 
Cupareila is a pleasant lane reached by passing out 
through Porta Ebnmea. It skirts under the meditCTaJ 
and Etmscan walls to the west of the town and re- 
enters the a.1^ again a little below Porta Susanna. 
This lane is one of the most sheltered comers in 
Perugia, and we have wandered up and down it in the 
earlydaye of January, and found the sleepylizards basking 
on its banks and yellow aconites in all the furrows. The 
trees bud early there ; their young green shimroers like 
a Tision of immortal youth against the grim walls of 
the mediasval and Etruscan city up beyond. 

Another channing walk is that along the eastern 
side of the town, passing out through Porta S. Ercolano 
and through the Corso away along the broad high-road 
to the convent of Monte Luce, which is qmte one of 
the most fascinating buildings of Perugia, with its front 
of white and rosy marble, its court-yard and rose 
window, and the splendid block of its nunnery walls 
covering the crest of the hill behind the church. 
The convent was built early in the thirteenth century 
on the ate, some say, of an Etruscan temple dedicated 
to the Goddess Feronia, but more probably in the 
sacred wood or luau from which it derived its name. 
io6 
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It was one of the most prosperous coDTents of the 
country, and Mariotti gives a delightful account of a 
visit paid by the great Fameae Pope, Paul III., to 
its Abbess. The Pope, it seems, gare himself the 
permission to visit the nuns, who received him, 
'* marvelliag," as the most learaed oun of her day 
relates, "that the Vicar of God on earth should so 
far humiliate himself as to visit such vile servants, as 
we wetE." The Pope came into the church and took 






the seat prepared for him in the choir, "all of his own 
accord, without being helped by anybody, and like a 
meek and gende lamb . . . and beiag seated, he said to 
the sisters, ' Come everyone of you and kiss my foot.' " 
Then the Abbess and the sisters kissed the feet of the 
Pope. A long conversation and exchange of compli- 
menta followed, and finally at sundown the Pope 
departed, " very gready edified." 
From Monte Luce one road winds down to the 
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Tiber, pasaiog under the charming villa of Count Rossi 

Scotti, and another back into the city, £rst through a 
scraage row of wooden booths which are opened on the 
feaat day of Monte Luce (August iS'h), and then on 
through the walis of Mommaggiore's fortress and back 
into the town through Porta S. Antonio. 

But it is not posdble to describe all the details of a 
place which, like all &ir things, should be explored 
to be enjoyed. The discovery of its hidden lanes, 
its little wayside nllaa, and its churches must be 
left as it was left to the present writers, who 
never will forget the tramps they took in the brown 
winter twilight, the drives on warm spring afternoons 
when honeysuckle scented all the hedges, and the 
atrange excited feelings which possessed them when 
they found the hidden wayside house or chapel, 
which had no written record to tell them who had 
built it, and nothing but its own Perugia charm to 
endear it to them, and to give it history. 
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Palazzo PubblicQ^ "The Fountain^ and 
the Duomo 



IN ProfMsor Freeman's small sketch of Perugia he 
says Tery truly that the most striking points of the 
city — that u to say, of the Mediseval and ReoaiBS^Dce 
period — are those which are gathered together in the 
Piazaa eS San Loremai. 

The whole atmosphere of the square is unique and 
impressive : individual as are the piazzas of the largest 
and the smallest towoe id Italy which have battled for 
their independeuce throughout the course of ceaturies. 
The buildings have been changed about, burnt, battered 
and rebuilt, but the spirit of die middle ages has never 
really left them. Sitting on the stq>s of the Duomo we 
seem to feel It creep up round oar teet telling us stories 
of a past which is Immortal. It wag here that the 
people of Perugia fought and judged, preached and re- 
pented, loved maybe, and most certainly hated. It was 
in this little pulpit above our heads that S. Bernardino 
preached, and saw the books of necromancy and the 
false hair of the ladies burned ; here that the Podttla 
and the people received ambassadors with deeds of sub- 
mission from terrified neighbour towns. On the spikes 
of the railing round the fountain one set of nobles stuck 
the heads of others whom they hated, whom they 
slaughtered ; and down those steps of the palazzo op- 
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po^te, the great proceawoo of the Priori came od days 
of BolemD ceremony, and up through the dark gateway 
of the Canonica the Pope and dl his cardinale passed in 
when they arrived from Rome. Truly the spirit of the 
Mst hifitoiv is not dead. It is painfully and supremely 
living. The Piazza di S. Lorenzo on a December 
night with windstorms hurrying the sleet across it« 
great grim walls is more absolutely filled with the lerri' 
tiiila of humanity than anything we ever realised. 

One strange &ct to trace in the square is the splendid 
preservation of the municipal buildings as compared to 
the almost ruinous condition of those of the church. 
The strife between the people and the papacy is carved 
as it were upon the very hearts of the monuments, and 
whereas the palace of the people has remained com- 
paradvely perfect — a beautiful finished building which 
delighta the eye — the palace of the popes has been 
battered and abused almost to destruction at the hand 
of man, of fires and of time. Almost the only lovely 
detail which still clings to the face of the cathedral is 
the small pulpit whence the saint of Siena preached to 
the people j and this in itself is a symbolical fact, for it 
was the power of a single human toul which, for an 
instant tamed, if it could not quell, the pasMon of the 
Peru^ans. The power of the church, as church, never 
really mastered them. Paul III. mastered them, but 
he did so in the character of a warrior and tyrant. 

Ah far as position goes the cathedral entirely domi* 
nates the municipal palace. It stands so high that in 
any distant view of the city it seems to soar above the 
other buildings. As we have seen before, the Peru- 
gians had but little patience with architectural or 
XSthetic matters. " They always preferred M^s to 
the Muse," says Bonazzi. Some grim and enduring 
respect kept their hands off their municipal palace when 
once it had been completed to their saUsfaction, they 
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took the precaotion of putting a large iroo fence round 
their fountain, but their cathedra] suffered. They were 
zealous during the time of th«r prosperity to have a 
large and qtlendid church, but they never found time 



to finish or adorn ic They left the brickwork 
naked, hoping for some chance light to furnish them 
with marbles for it, and in 1385 they were able 10 
secure those which had been prepared for the cathedral 
of Arezzo. But they did not keep them. PeJlini 
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gives a weird account of the bringing of these marblea. 
"These things being accompllBhed," he says, refer- 
ring to a very iDhuman siege and conquest over the 
unfortunate Arezzo, '* some outward sign of the 
acknowledged victory was necessary ; so many marble 
stones were brought back to Perugia with some painrings 
upon them which had been formerly in the cathedral 
of the city ; and the oxen and carts which brought 
them hither, with all the men who worked to bring 
them, were dressed out by our city with red cloth ; 
but of those said stones, although diey were certainly 
put up outude the walls of our cathedral, no sign at 
all remains." A little later Pellini explains their loss, 
for the people of Arezzo got back their marbles. 
" They started on their journey back to Arezzo," says 
the &ithful historian, who will acknowledge no possible 
conquest of bis own city, " and were put up on a part 
of their church where they may now be seen, white 
and red in colour, and very lovely to behold." 

Throughout the history of Perugia, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, we hear of fights and skir- 
mishes in the square, but it was always Che cathedral 
aod not the palace which was turned into a fortress. 
In I489 one of the endless lights between the fiaglioni 
and the Oddi occurred, and the cathedral became a 
castle. Guide Baglioni arrived in hot haste from 
Spello, and proceeded to turn the Oddi out of Perugia. 
" Girolamo della Penna," says Villani, " deserted his 
brother Agamemnon and joined the Signori Baglioni, 
taking with him Silvio del Abate and others, and, to- 
gether with the Baglioni, they took possession of S. 
Lorenzo, placed artillery there, and fortified the church, 
its loggia, and its roof in every way they knew of." 
The Duomo, on this occasion, proved such an ex- 
cellent stronghold, that the Oddi outside were entirely 
discomfited, and had to abandon the siege and retire 
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once more to the country. Another remarkable in- 
stance of fighting between the two pugnaciooa &iniliei 
is given by Fabretti, which illustrates, moreover, the 
slight power possessed by the Pope at that period. " At 
the end of October 1 488 there was a great fight in the 
Piazza degli Aratrt, and then the fiaglioni collected in 
the piazza, and an erer-in creasing throng of supporters 
assembled round them. And on that same day the 
brother of the Pope {Innocent VIII. 1 arriyed, and 
as he passed by the piazza the people called out, 
' Chieia, chieta.' He was accompanied to the steps 
of the Palazzo Pubblico by Guido and Grifbnetto 
Baglioni, who hoped that he might manage to arrange 
matters. But the Priori looked out of the windows 
above them, and seeing the Baglioni in the street 
below, they began to throw down large and heavy 
stones in the hopes of wounding Guido Baglioni. The 
hubbub continued with renewed force, and only at dusk 
did stillness h\\ upon the city." 

Palazzo Pubblico. 

Having glanced thus rapidly over the general his- 
torical interest of the piazza, it may be well to describe 
the buildings separately, taking the Paiaxao PubbUco 
first. Anyone who comes to Perugia, even for a 
single afternoon, will naturally hurry to this point and 
spend an hour or two in the Cambio and Pinacoteca ; 
Init if a little lime remains he should wander further 
through its public corridors and halls and archives, 
its council chambers, library, and prisons. AU these 
are gathered together with a certain indifference to 
the first lines of architecture in the ahel! of the mas- 
sive old buildings, and by penetrating these myste- 
rious regions one seems better able to understand the 
spirit of historical Perugia, The iron force of the 
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people's law — that force which alone kept head abore 
the breakere of foreign war* and ciril discord in the 
past — slumbers, but is not dead, in the halls where it 
ODce reigned. A hum of modern life, a host of 



modern busts and portraits now clash with, now 
mellow, the sombre walls and passages. At the other 
end of the Corso there is a grand new Prefettura, 
where the Prefect of alt Umbria manages Umbrian 
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mattera, bat the pulse of the old cit; beats on in ita 
old veiot. The Priori, with their golden chum and 
crimson gowns, have raniehed, but the men and women 
of the land are pretty much the same. They wear big 
collars of foxes iiir on their long winter cloaks, just as 
they did in medixval times, and they bring their clums 
of SusineBS into their first house of business, they swarm 
and bum withio the corridors, and trample up and 
down the wide stone staircase with dignified deter- 
minadon stamped upon their features. In the rooms 
to which they go the clerks sit writing steadily amidst 
their jnles of archi?es and of blue-books. Few 
probably of all these people know, and fewer care, 
about the Peruginos and Boofiglis in the rooms above; 
£>r the natural man or woman desires to pray before 
his saints and not to pay to stare at them. 

We hear that the present palace was finished in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Long before that 
date there had been a public ball where the rulers of the 
city met to discuss and setde its afFairs.^ But this build- 
ing was comparatively small and cramped, and the new 
meeting-house was undertaken with superb disregard to 
expense. A rough calculation from the many bills 
shows us that upwards of 14,041 Rbrc was spent <mi 
the building of it, but it took nearly one hundred and 
thirty years to biuld, and the fact that it was finished 
at diSerent periods — a bit being added at intervals 

' It la difficult to reconatnict theae earlier buildinga, which 
haTe ilmoat endrel; vaniihed with time and diSetent Grea, 
but thej lay more to the west of the piazza, and formed > fine 
gTOnp, with ■ great flight of btepa leading np to them from 
the (qnare. The church of the Maeatsi ddle Volte belonged 
to them ; alto the eiquiiite little arch which ia 1^ standing 
alone at the head of the Via del Verzaro. For an accurate 
idea of the fint plan of the baildtnge In the piazza ic would be 
well to look at a picture in the Pinacoteca, which hanga in the 
mall room out of the Sola £ Marattt. 
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down the Corso — may account for the waving and 
irregular tine of the east front, which is one of its 
nion marked featurei. 

The first architects employed were natiTea of Perugia : 
Fra Berignate and Messers Giacomo di Servadio and 
Giovanello di Benvenuto. The original plan of the 
building was probably a perfect square, reaching from its 
present north front down to where the great door now 
stands. One should examine the building from the 
back in order to understand it fliUy. At one time we 
hear that Lombard workmen were called in to a»nst in 
the "very heavy labour," which, perhaps, givesacert^n 
Lombard look to parts of the brickwork round the 
windows. 

The citizens took a vast interest in the erection of 
thar public palace, and allowed many private houses and 
even churches to be pulled down in order to make room 
for it. As for the decoration of the cathedra], so also for 
that of the palace, a neighbouring town was ransacked 
to furnish ornaments, and the unhappy Bettona was 
stripped of marbles to supply the magnificent Priori with 
their pillars and their friezes. Different portions of the 
ht^e edifice were given to the principal city guilds to 
decorate, and it was probably a spirit of emuiadon in 
these societies which produced the cosdy beaudes of the 
separate parts. The chapel was decorated bythe Mer- 
chants' Guild, and also the principal door, which was 
dedicated to St Louis of Toulouse. It is a beautiful 
piece of work, rich and lovely in its smallest detail, and 
carved in the grey stone called ^etra lertna, which 
always looks a little cold and dusty, like the (iir on a 
grey mole's back, but which lends itself to a certain 
attractive style of polished carving peculiar to old door- 
ways in Peru^.^ Through it one passes into an im- 

' All the emblematie heraldry of the city may be bUowed on 
this Mg doorway. The three patron aalnts of the dty, 8. Er- 
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meoK halt, from which a ataircase leads into the rooms 
of the palace aboTe. Id former times there were do 
ttep«, and persona of diatinctioD and of wealth rode up 
on horseback to the council chambers. 

A splendid open-air staircase leads up to the north 
enCrance of the palace, which is, perhaps, the most 
impresnre architectural point in all Perugia. Some 
years ago this fine outer staircase was pulled down ; bat 
it has been rebuilt with extreme care and taste, and 
prob^y exactly on the original lines. One can fancy 
the great procession of the Podttia and the Priori 
proceeding up and down these steps on days of solemn 
ceremony. " Four mace-bearera went before them," 
we are told, " bearing in their bands a silver staff richly 
covered with beautifiilly wrought figures, with the 
griffin on the top in enamelled relief Without these 
mace-hearers it was not lawful for magistrates to go 
mit." Each of the ten Priori wore roiind his neck 
"a heavy golden chain, the emblem of his office ; and 
OD solemn occasions the magistrate was preceded by six 
trumpeters to herald his approach with eilver trumpets, 
which same were about four metres in length, beautifully 
enamelled, and with streamers of red saUn on which 
the white griffiD of the city was depicted." 

The principal door, from which the Priori probably 
enterged, !s guarded by great brazen beasts : a griffin 
and a lioo, emblems of the city and the Guelphs. 
These creatures are very typical creations from the brain 

colano (Herculanu<), S. Coatanio, and S. Louie of Toulouje 
stand in the centre. The lasiof theie was the ton of Chatiw 
II. of Naples, and a great grandson of Louis IX. of France. 
The PenigiaiiB, who were always strong Guelphs, chote him as 
their patron saint when Robert I. King of Naples, and brother 
of Louis, took aims against the Ghibellines at Genoa. S. Louis 
was also the particular patron of the Palace of the Prim. The 
two lions who support the pillars i£ the doorway axt ijrmbol* 
of the Ouelph cause. 
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of some Penigian artist, and amoag the oiOBt impressiTC 
objects of their sort in Italy. They were originally 
made for a fountain in the square by a certain Maeatro 
Ugolino, who received the modest turn of ten pounds 
for making them. In 1 308 the fountain was destroyed, 
and a little later they were hoisted up to thrir present 
powdon. Long chains and keys hang from theirclaws 
in early days. " At the feet of these beasts," says 
Roesi, " the bars and keys of the doors of Assisi were 
hung as glorious trophies in 1321 ; and in 1358 the keys 
of the Justice Hall of Siena. The undisciplined 
militia which entered Perugia on the 3rd August 1799 
pulled them down secredy, ('in the silence of the 
night ' Mariotti says,) and thus took from the citizens 
of the present day the satisfaction of restoring to thdr 
rightfijl owners these disgraceful mementos of patriarchal 
warfare with cities, who to-day are their best friends. 
The fragments which remain have not the slightest 
hittorical interest; diey are merelythe bars from which 
the above-mentioned articles once hong." 

The door with the brazen beasts above it leads 
straight into the Sola da Nolan — a splendid vaulted 
hall, its ceiling covered with frescoes, surrounded 
by high wooden stalls and steps of walnut. This big 
hall was ^ven over to the lawyers of Perugia in 
1583. They bought it, and their Collegio down 
below, from the dty for the sum of lOOO /ciuS ; 
and they at once decorated their (ine new quarters, 
and settled comfortably into them, doing alt their 
business there till early in the century. By the 
code of Napoleon they were, however, deprived of 
their privileges, and during the imperial French rule 
the hall was used as a criminal court. The lawyers 
seem to have been utterly unhiDged in their arrange- 
ments. They never returned to the pleasaot haunts 
from which the Emperor ousted ^em, and the 
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t»g hall is now used for public 
lectures. 

The room which corresponds with this one on 
the upper storey is now the Public Library, with a 
magnificent collection of over $0,000 Tolumes, Bome 
valuable manuscripts and beautjful punted missals. 

Leaving the Sola dd Noiari one crosses the 
main staircase of the palace, and passes into the 
living heart of the building, into a network g£ 
separate rooms and offices which it is not necessary 
to describe at length. The Sola del Cotu^io Comum-. 
tativa, or d'U^tmta, is beautifully decorated with 
crimson damask, and delicate ar^aqueg, and has 
a fine open fire-place carved in fitlra tirena. 
Adone Doni's picture of Julius III. (see page l8i) 
is hung in this room, and from it one can gain a 
pretty accurate knowledge of what the Priori and the 
potentates of Perugia looked like in their gala 
clothes. In the Sa/a degfi Arciivi there is a fresco 
of Parnassus by Barocdo. The colour is very 
fresh still, and the nymphs seem hopelessly out of 
place above the piles of dusty archives. 

There is a carious history connected with the Sa/a 
M MalcontigSo — that room with the exquisite fresco 
by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo oTer its main entrance 
door.^ It was here that the celebrated debate took 
place concerning the EngliBh prisoners (Hawkwood's 
men) whom the Perugians succeeded in capturing 
during the great fight down by the Tiber. The 
prisoners concocted a letter as they lay in their cells, 
and in the most pathetic terms they appealed to th«r 
capturers ; "We loo are Christiana," they urged, "but 
we die of thirst. Have mercy upon us, have mercy on 
your poor captivea,jw(r Engtith iiaiials." The Peru- 
I It it laid that Fiorenzo pdoted thle freico to eommemorata 
(he tact that he had been hiinself a Priori In 1474. 
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giaoB, moved, or mote probably flattered by tbe crio^g 
words, in a moment of ill-timed lemeocy, let their 
captives free. They lived to regret the actioD. A 
■hort ume later Hawkwood and his meo attacked them 
in another battle on the bridge of S. Giovanni. The 
English gained an easy victory, 1 500 of tbe Ferugiaot 
fell, and the Padeti^ and the German capt^n of thnr 
troops were taken prisoners together with a host of 
other men. Thus it came about that the room in 
which the council met to decide the release of the 
En^isb wat thenceforth called the S<da Jd Makom- 
tlgSo in memory of the lamentable decinon witnessed 
by its walla. 

Hawkwood's men were not confined, as it happens, 
in the prisons of the Palazzo Pubblico, but no pity can 
be too great for thoae who were, for the Feragians were 
by no means dainty in their treatment of prisoners in 
medixval dmes. The street which runs from the Piaaxa 
down into the Fla dti Priori is still called the Via ddla 
GohUa because of the large iron cage which used to 
hang above it from the upper windows of the palace. 
In this cage the Perugians were wont to imprison 
thieves and other malefactors, and not even the 
clergy escaped the horrid degradation. In 1443 
we read of a priest, Angdo di Marino, who robbed 
Roberto di Ser Francesco di Ferolo of some of 
his possessions : " the missing articles," says Fabretti, 
"were found concealed in the campanile and under 
the altars, and, together \nth Angelo, the brothers 
of the priest were discovered to be accomplices, also 
a fiiar of S. Fiorenzo and many other priests and 
excellent citizens. On the 29th the said Angelo 
was put into a round cage, and with a cord he was 
dragged up into the corner wall of tbe Palace of tbe 
Podesta and there he remained for two days, and 
in tbe night he was put into prison and in the 
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loggia of that palace twelve sacks of stolen goods 
were stored and rouod that cage there was a garland 
of false keys . • . and on the 28th of Janiury the 
sud Aogelo was once again put back into the cage 
at midday, and it was rery cold and there was 
much anow, and he renuined there till the first day 
of February, both night and day, and that same 
day he was brought out dead and laid upon his 
bier in the piazza, and he was buried in the passage 
of S. Lorenzo which leads into the cloister." 

A big "open -air" prison looked into the Fia 
dcUa Gaiiia : a sort of large carem in the fathom- 
less walls of the old building, and here no doubt 
the wretched prisoners sat huddled in chains together, 
a prey to all the pigs and passers-by. A cork- 
screw staircase leads up from the lower prisons to 
the higher etoreya of the palace, and into this, merely 
in the thickness of the wall, separate cells are built, win- 
dowless, undr^ed, airless places, where other unfor- 
tODate persons were put by the " men of warlike spirit." 

There were even rougher modes than these of 
dealing with male&ctors. On one occasion we hear 
of the most barbarous butchery of some gentlemen 
whose offences were purely political. Some were 
"thrown from the windows of the Palazzo Pubbiico, 
and others were hanged from the lumierc, or long spikes 
which project from its lower walls." The /nm«r* were 
intended for the heads of Perugia's enemies, and one 
can fancy the faces of the butchered men looking down 
on the unforgiving citizens, whilst their blood dripped 
bto the street. All through Perugia's history we find 
references to the lamiere : "On the jrd of July 1(41, 
the head of Ciancio de Burelio was borne along by one 
of the twenty-five rebels of the Pope, a student killed 
him : his head was put on a lumierc outside the Palace 
of the PodtUa " (Fabretti, iii. 22). 
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l^ere were strange ways of catching prisonera in 
Perugia. We find one statute which ahows ub that 
every artizan waa obliged to hang certain hooks and 
gaffs to his house walls "ready to help in the capture 
of a criminal, aod all were expected to help in this asoA 

Bat if there was rude cruelty shown to priBOnera it is 
&ir to say there was also an occasional rude mercy. 
No doubt the tatter was excited in the Penigians by 
their extreme religious superstition. We hear of an 
old custom of liberating prisoners "pro amare Da" 
"Every six months, two baoa' uemiai (or good men) 
were chosen to elect certain otficids who were given 
fiill power to let out five condemned prisoners on Holy 
Friday, two at Chriatraas, two on the feast of S. 
Ercolano, and two on Corpus Domini. AJso two 
women on every feast of the Virgin Mary. In the 
choice of women, only those condemned for minor 
oflences nusc be liberated. The men let out must 
have sufFered six months' imprisonment, and the 
women one month, and neither must have been liber- 
ated in this manner (fro amore Da) on previous 
occationa." Also there was to be strict silence on 

1 W« would point ont chat, u far as pHaona are con- 
cerned, the nineteenth cenlnrj hat certainly improTed in clean- 
linest and decency apon itt predecessors. We visited the 
dungeons in the Fia dilla GMia, one bitter winter afternoon, 
and left ihem shuddering. The following day we were taken 
through the wards of the unromantic modem building which 
stands — a veritable eyesore to the anist — on the (oathem 
slope of the city. Civilisation has brought great good in 
eertain things, if not more beauty for humanity. The moderti 
ptiioni irf Perugia are given over to the care of Belgian 
nons. There aeemed to be a scent of freslwit lavender in the 
long cool rooms whete the prisoners sleep and work, and we 
left them we may almost say vrith comfort, or, at least, with 
lar happier feelings tlian those which had saddened us tlie night 
before ia the gruesome cells of the Palaxn PMlm, 
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the nature of the ofieace. The Podata published the 
names of the freed priiooers id three parte of the town 
so that the dtizens might protest if they happened to 
be so minded. Three days later the prisoners were 
free and went to render thanks in the Church of S. 
Ercolano, after which they presented themselves before 
the civil authorities at the Palazzo Fubblico. These 
tcarceraA pro amore Jei, as they were called, were 
excluded from all public offices, " it not being decent," 
says the statute, " that they should be on the same level 
aa the rest of die Perugian*," 

The FoiTiJTAiH. 

There is one remarkable object in the Piazza of S, 
Lorenzo which has little or nothing to do with in- 
dividual factions or with the affairs of Church and 
State, and this is the famous fountain which we are 
told was ever " dear as the apple of their eye to the 
people of Perugia." Indeed the citizens were in the 
hal»t of declaring that their fountain was " unique not 
only in Italy but in the entire world." 

This beautifiil bit of early Renaissance sculpture 
needs but a slight description here, for its form is familiar 
to most people either through engravings or through 
photographs. It is, however, a rather common error 
to suppose, as Vasari himself did, that the Pisani 
were the sole architects of the fountain. The 
only certain work which they did for it was the 
ornamentation of the panels and probably the statues. 
The whole plan of the fountain was supplied by 
the Perugian architect, Fra Bevignate, and it was he 
who called in other sculptors to help in the build- 
ing.i In IZ77 he applied to Charles of An jo u for 

1 Fra Beviguaie wu a STWemian monk. Paicoli says that 
he died io ijjo, at the age of ninety-five, in which ca«e he 
wa) bot a youth when he dedgned the (ounCaiD. 
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penuisdon to employ the PloreotiiK, Amolfo di L^>o, 
to help with the sculptures on the BecoDd baUD, and 
in the same year a certain Rosso dengoed and made 
the third bronze basin with its pillar and its oiDamenti 
of Nereids and of griffins on the top.* 

The fountain lisea from the sijuare — a broad [nle of 
marble now almost black with age, upon a circle of 
stone steps. The second badn is supported on a forest 
of slender columns which give an airiness and a necessary 
lightness to the whole. The designs upon its panels, 
which are infinite in their variety, were made by Niccola 
Pisano and carried out by his son Giovanni. These 
two big marble basins are crowned by a third in bronze 
with the figures of three Nerdds rising from it, and bear- 
ing on their heads the eternal grifhn of Perugia, without 
which &scinating beast no mngle house or buildbg in 
the city would ever seem complete. 

Niccok Pisano and his son must have studied the 
tastes of the Perugians with exqui^Ce care and tact, 
combining these with the more general artistic taste of 
the age in which they worked. The panels on the first 
laige bamn are a fascinating study : the months of the 
w^r, and .£sap's &bles, scenes of domestic life and 
Roman legend, the griffin and tales from the Old Testa- 
ment, the Umbiian saints, the sciences and arts, all won- 
derAilly intermingled upon the separate panels. Even 
the old joke about the hsbes is gracefully treated by the 
Florentine sculptor, for Lake Trasimene, as a beautiful 
woman, clasps three large liucbe in her rounded arms. 
S. Ercolano, too, is here in all his glory, together with 
S. Louis of Toulouse and S. Costanzo. 

One cannot help wondering bow Ferula got her 
drinking water in early days, we may imagine that it 

I For fall account of the tount^, tee Mariotd, "Lettcre 
Pittoriche," and GJo. BattUta VermigUoli's adminible work on 
the mbject. The latter Is eplendldljr illastrated. 
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was entirely through wells, aod wells od the top of a 
hill are apt to run dry. Thirst, therefore, was probably 
a i«t stronger factor in tiroes of siege than the cowardice 
of her inhabitants, and the city must often have been 
driTen to capitulate through the terrible need of 
water, rather than through the fear of foreign arms. 
As the city grew, a sense of inadequacy on this par- 
ticular point grew too, and people began to wonder how 
water could be procured from some fresh running spring 
upon the neighbouring hills ; yet to bring it up to such 3 
height Kemed to the Penigians an almost insuperable 
difliculty. An early genius nearly solved it for them, 
but like other early geniuses he failed. In 1254 Frate 
Pleoario, an obscure preaching friar, wandering through 
the woods and hills around Perugia, conceived, what 
m those days seemed the most hazardous scheme, 
of bringing water into the piazza of the city by means 
of a large aqueduct from the hill of Monte Fac- 
clano, which liea three miles or so to the north of the 
town. Plenario urged his scheme upon the magistrate«, 
they approved it, and after certain difficulties as to the 
necessary funds they determined to embark on the 
adventurous undertaking. Frate Plenario was put at 
the head of the works, and Messer Bonomi chosen as 
architect. But the plan was large, the execution very 
difficult. The arches were built 100 small and fragile, 
and carried at too low a level. They fell to ruin in the 
woods, and the poor little priest and his friend Bonomi 
vanished with the desolation of their works. Tlieir 
plans, however, never died, they merely remained to be 
earned out by stranger if not subtler minds. 

Id 1274 the question of a fountain again became 
paramount in Perugia. More solid channels were built 
across the hills and the amEMtious magistrates called in 
the most skilled sculptors of the day to decorate a re- 
ceptacle for the precious water when it should arrive. 
I 129 
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It came for the first time on the I5tb of Febroary 
1280, and we can fancy the joyful pride of the citizeni 
as they aaw it ninning over the lovely marble and 
bran banns which had been so carefiiUy prepared 
£>r it. 

The most elaborate and stringent kws were made 
for the guardianship of the fountain and the use of its 
waters. It waa encloBed, as it is to-day, with iron 
railings, and was, as the ever sarcastic Booazzi rightly 
wys, " the subject of most grave solicitude." We 
hnr that there were seven troughs which gathered the 
water outnde the railing, but " beasts, barrels, unwashed 
pots, and unclean hands were forbidden the use of the 
water, and indeed this was guarded with such jealous 
care that it seemed as though the people of Ferula 
hadbnilttheir fountain for the sake of beauty only. . ■ . 
Yet," adda Bonazzi, "the five hundred florins 
which were annually given over to its maintenance, 
without counting extra expenses and the wages of 
its spedal porters and superior odicers, would have 
been ill-spent indeed if beauty had been misBing in the 
monument." 

But if it was difficult to bring the water it was equally 
difficult to keep it always running. The elegant [ale (rf* 
marbles, the thing that the Padeila, the priests and the 
people all combined in literally dodng on, was for ever 
running dry, and growing lifeless. In this luoeteenth 
century the Prefect of Perugia is about to send tome 
forty miles instead of three to fetch his people water, 
but the great fountain will be there to hold it when it 
comes, and the first aqueduct will remain to break with 
exquisite lines the litde copses and the fields away to 
the north of the city. 

We know of few lovelier points about Perugia than 
the place where its water is stored on the lower hills 
of MoDte Pacciano — low wooded hills where the 
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white heath grows in spring-time amongst the copses 
of crinmn-atemmed arbutos, and where one can lie for 
hours OD the turf looldng awa^ to Trammene, and 
all the waving hills and smaller hill-sec cities of the 
Umbrian country. Here the Perugians catch and 
store their drinking water in three great reservoirs. 
The lirst of these was built some time at the end 
of the thirteenth century. The masonry is rough and 
maBsive, and the water seems more green and more 
mysterious in the medisEval basin than in those of this 
practical nineteenth century. We went there late one 
April afternoon, and lingered long in the cool and 
cavemoas {daces where the water is gathered together. 
As we came home we traced the course of the old 
aqueducts which have long since been abandoned. 
The springs today are carried underground in a sort 
of switch - back fashion over the sloping hillsides. 
But the ruins of the earlier conduit remain in thnr 
old places. Seeing them, we thought of the dmes in 
which they had supplied the men and horses crawling 
home from some hot skirmish on the plain, and of how 
the water had washed the blood of nobles from the 
steps of the Duomo and quenched the thirst of preach- 
ing friars and painters. How dead, how gone, that 
passionate past, faow hum - drum, and how dreary 
seemed the clatter of the table d'hote when we got 
back that evening. 

But in describing the water su}n>ly of the city, we 
have wandered rather &r afield from the subject of 
the piazza. A great Bight of ateps leads from the 
back of the fount^n up to the cathedral. 

Cathedral of S. Lokehzo. 

. As we have pointed out at the be^nning of this 
chapter, the Church has sufiered terribly, both from 
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neglect and warfare. The outer walls look very brown 
and bnused and naked too, without their marbles, 
but aa Mich they form a monumeat of history which 



few would wish to alter. The first old church wat 
pulled down in izoo in order to make room for a 
superb new cathedral which was to uke the place of 
the old one down outside the city walls at Porta S. 
'31 
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Pietro, and the citizens met in solemn conclave to 
talk their project out, they eveo appointed their 
architect, Fra Bevignate, to make their plans for 
them. But the Peru^os were full of wars, and 
other business and buildings at that period, and 
they soon found that their ^nds were far too low to 
allow of a new cathedral. They therefore let the 
matter drop, and some years passed before they made 
another effort. In 1345 the Bishop laid the founda- 
tion stone of S. Lorenzo. It was a solemn occasion, 
and all the clergy were present at the ceremony ; 
but the stone, when laid, remained in solitary state 
for the rest of the century, and the people of Perugia 
were forced to pray and sing, to marry and baptise 
elsewhere, for another hundred years went by before 
the building was completed. Other catastrophes 
awaited it when finished, for the inexorable French 
Abbot Mommaggiore was at that time building his 
fortress at Porta Sole, and in doing this he found 
it necessary to knock down a great part of the new 
cathedral. Finally, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Bishop BaglJoni, whose beautiful tomb stands 
to the right as one enters the cathedral, put the place 
in comparative order again, and it only remained for 
his descendants to use it as their fortress in the years 
to come ! 

There is a feeling of great warmth about the in- 
terior of S. Lorenzo, which is built in the form 
of a Latin cross with three naves. The ceiling is 
badly painted, much of the glass is poor, tlie twelve 
tall columns covered with a sort of stucco which 
imitates a stone no one has ever seen and only the 
artist dreamed of; but with all these faults the 
church has charni, and none of that desolate chill 
which the outside walls suggest. The clergy are rich 
at Perugia ; the people have never lost their strong 
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religious Mn*e, which the advance of civilisatioD has 
tnned from a wild fenaticism to a tone of more 
eober derotioD, and the services are always inipre»- 
dve in S. Lorenzo — the whole body of the chtxr 
filled with choristen, the priests forming themselves 
into splendid coloured groups around the bishop's 
chair, and up against die woodwork and red damasks 
on the stalls. 

Something of the life of the citjr, and much of 
the lives of the popes, has crept into the inner walls 
of the cathedral. The chapel of S. Bernardino stands 
to the right as one enters. This belonged to the 
Merchants' Guild of Peru^a, and by them it was 
magnificently decorated. The merchants purchased 
their rights to the chapel in 1^15, and they at once 
began to adorn it with ^endid woodwork. They were 
naturally anxious to get a really good picture for thdr 
altar, but they took their time to select a suitable 
artist. Finally, they decided on Federigo Baroccio, of 
whose skill they had heard great things, and they sent 
their captain to Urbino where Baroccio lived, b^ging 
faim to come and paint their altar. The subject chosen 
was the " Descent from the Cross." Federigo came 
and finished his picture betwe«i 1567 and ij68. 
Tradition says that he was suffering from the effects 
of poison which a jealous person had administered to 
hnn in Rome, as he painted. Be this as it may, 
hu picture gave the utmost satisfacdon not only to the 
Merchants' Guild but also to " the whole city of 
Ferula," and it scarcely looks like the work of a man 
who was sickening from the effects of fatal drugs, but 
rather like that of one with alt his health and wits 
about him. The figures are fiill of action, and although 
the colour is so warm and glowing, the atmosphere is 
one of storm and tempest. To the left of the cross 
the Magdalen strains her white arms to the un- 
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conwioas Vir^n whose figure is Bupported by a 
radiant woman in a yellow gown. To the right 
S. John stretches forward to catch the body of 
the falling Christ, whilst a young man, leaning 
backwards in a hurricane of wind, supports Him to 
the left. The only quiet points in this o¥er- 
dramatic compoudon are the faiadng figure of our 
Lady and that of her dead Son. Looking at 
it one ia reminded of Tintoretto's work in its 
extravagant sense of action, but the touch of senti- 
mentality throughout is foreign to the Venetian 

Baroccio was a native of Urbino, bom there in I J28. 
He studied painting with the Zuccheri and also with 
Michelangelo, Titian, and Raphael, and he had in hta 
day a great reputation for his treatment of tacred 
subjects. It seems that he fell in love with the city 
of Perugia, for he stayed on painting there long after 
his work was finished, and he would often come again 
like the popes and other tired persona of distinction. 
He adopted a child of Perugia, Felice Pelegrin, and 
took him back to Urbino, where he educated him as a 
painter. Felice became distinguished in his way, and 
his success encouraged the generous Federigo to adopt 
another child, Felice's brother. But the second ex- 
periment was not so happy. The boy grew into an 
astonishingly beautifiil young man ; women idolised him 
and he was murdered by some jealous rival when stili 
comparatively young. 

To the leit of Baroccio's picture there u a fine glass 
window designed by Arrigo Fiammingo in 156;. 

1 Some yean ago a gentleman of Peragla bought from a 
grocer in the town for the sum of twenty-liie cencimen ihe 
original drawing o( Baroccio's "Deposition." (See No, 9. 
Gablnetto delta Torre, PInacoceca.) 
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The window has been restored, but ia beautiful 
in parts, both in colour and design, and Perugia 
is not rich in coloured glaas. The subject repre- 
aeoted is S. Bernardino of Siena preaching to the 
people of Peragia id the church of S. Maria del 
Popolo. The Saint is in the background — he, and 
the people and the architecture round him, are brown 
and <juiet in colour. The figures in the foreground 
are far more brightly coloured, notably that of the old 
merchant in a blue cloak. The small naked boy who is 
leading him is perhaps the most charming point of the 
whole composition. The child's figure i« like a little 
S. John, but he is probably meant to represent the 
Spirit of the Merchants' Guild, for he has a bundle 
bound about hia shoulders, over which his yellow cuijs 
fall down, and a bundle or " pacco " is the sign of the 
Merchants' Guild. 

The stalls in the chapel are very line work of the 
sixteenth century. A whole book might easily be 
written about the stalls of the Perugian churches. 
Their wealth of beauty and of real excellency is 
inexhaustible, but it would be hopeless in so 
short a space to attempt any tull description of the 
indiTidual ones. The choir of the cathedral is in 
itself a fine example and worthy of a very careful 
.i.dy. 

Immediately opposite the chapel of S. Bernardino b 
that of the Virgin B Ring. To the mere lover of art 
the interest of fliis chapel is dead indeed. Perugino's 
" Sposalizio " : that wonderful design which Pietro 
created for his Duomo, and which Raphael a few years 
later copied, went, as so many of the very best Perugian 
paintings went, to swell the galleries of Napoleon. The 
poor picture has nerer travelled back across the 
Alps as many of its contemporaries have done. It 
hangs on the walls of the Gallery at Caen, and an 
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inferior copy HUb the frame which tirrt was made to 
hold it. 

To the pious, a treasure of infinitely greater price 
than PerugiDo's altar-piece is still shut safe and sure 
within the railings of the chapel, and this ia the wedding- 
ring of the blessed Virgin Mary. It was brought 
to Perugia by a certain Wintcrio di Magonza, who 
"piously stole it" from Chiuei in 1472. The Ring 
ia kept ID a wonderful and exqtusitely worked silver 
casket,* but ao extraordinary is its value, that it can 
only be seen five times a year, and during the rest of 
the Cinie a monstrous silver cloud covers the spot where 
it is stowed away. 

We were privileged to see the Ring on one of Mary's 
greatest feast days (December 8th), and to examine 
it closely, even to handle it. We shall not ever for- 
get the sight, which was impressive, and savoured 
almost of a pagan rite. The Ring was exposed from 
7 A.M. to 6 P.M. We went to see it ia the evening. 
Id the square outside it was dark and pouring with 
cold rain, the great church too was dark and cold, a 
candle or two in the organ loft, and the organ sending 
a stream of mysterious music across the aisle, for the 
benediction. In the chapel of the Relic there was 
light—^ blaze of innumer^le candles, and underneath, 
the priests and an immense throng of people at their 
piayerSi A staircase hung with crimson damask had 
been built tor the day up the side of the wall to the 
tittle platform where the Ring is kept. We climbed 
the stairs to the platform and entered the chapel up 
above. There were only a few of the privileged 
Perugians there : some ladies, two smiths with the 
bolt and keys, the custodian, one or two meml>ers 
of the municipality, and the Ring which, in the light 
of all its candles, had an extraordinary, nay an even 
' See model in the Moaeum of the Univertitjr. 
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iincaony el^Ct, and •eemed cut out of some large opal.^ 
When the Ber?ice below wa» ended, the priert of the 
Ring amTcd up the ladder. He took the relic out of 
its shrioe, and a strange, half hyiterical prayer went 
up from the tiny crowd. With the exceMire couitesy 
peculiar to the Penigians we were asked to come 
forward : " You people of Perugia can always see 
your Ring, and these ladies are strangers," said the 
priest, who bade us examine it closely. Then the 
locking up began, and it was a mighty business. The 
relic is kept in a wonderful variety of cases. It is 
first locked into a little leathern case with a golden 
key kept by the bishop. Fifteen other different locks, 
their keys kept by fifteen diflerent persons of impor- 
tance in the city, follow. The weight of the last iron 
chest which covers the other boxes is stupendous. 
Two locksmiths and a custodian could scarcely manage 
to close it. As the locking up proceeded the candles 
went gradually out in the cathedral, and only one or 
two small tapers remained to light the mysterious 
burial. We passed from the chapel into the rain- 
swept square, and some of Ciatti's strange, unlikely 
fables ran to our head as we splashed through the 
desolate wind-swept streets. He tells us of the 
marvellous properties of the Ring — how the power 
' The itoDS ii probably Mme rare fonn of agate. It i> trana- 
paient and taket many Ughci; the colour Ii a bint yellowith 
bine. The people of the place have ilruiife bndeg about its 
colour. Before we had leea it we aaked of otben what It 
looJud like. "Ah," aniwered the imall ion of the lacriiian, 
" it ii white, and It ia not white. It hai no given colour. It 
ii Impoi^ble to describe it, for nothing elie [a like it." 
Ontdoni, la hl> memoirs, gliea [he fcJiowing description of 
it: — "The ring with wliicb St JoKph wedded the Virgin 
Mary ii made of a tnnaparent blue atone, and ii a circle of 
aome thickneasj thiu ii appeared to me, but they aay that llie 
ring change! its colour and form miraculoualy, according to 
the varioua peraons who approach it," 
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posseised by it was ao poteut that people's ills were 
cured by merely looking at it, aod how when a 
Tuscan lady had the audacity to wear it, her hand 
became withered, e»eo as a dead leaf in autumn. 
And then he pvee the story of the finding of the 
Ring; — 

" Now Judith Marchetina of Tu»cany, haTing a great 
loie of jewelleiy (a thing not contrary to the nature of 
woman), despatched a certain Raneiio of Chiuii to Rome 
to make diligent search for jeweli in thai city. There 
. he chanced to meet with a jeweller who had just returned 
ftum Jerusalem, and from him he bought many gems 
which he thought would be to the liking of hii mistress. 
After abiding three days with the jeweller he decided to 
retnm 10 his home, and the Levantine, hearing of this, 
offered again to show him more gems till at Lut Raneiro grew 
angered and spoke bitter words to his host. ' Nay,' said 
the jeweller, ■ I have treated thee in all good faith, but 
now I know not whether by a spirit I am moved, or by 
the ]o>e I bear to thee, but certain it is that I fed driven 
to give thee this Ring ; ' and be drew a small boop from 
out the urn where the jeweb lay. Raneiro, thinking it 
was an amethyst, an onyx or wliite agate, which stones 
are of but very slight importance in the history of gems, 
laughingly told his friend to keep his predous gift — 
'Do not esteem my ollering so vile,' said the Levantine, 
'but, iielieie me, it is the most priceless treasure I possess; 
for be it known to you that this is the wedding-ring of 
the blessed Virgin Mary. Receive it therefore with all 
reverence, and see that the sacred relic ^1 not into the 
hands of the profane.'" 



There is a fine " miraculous " ' picture on the third 
column to the right aa one passes up the aisle of the 
cathedral. A great many myths centre around it both 
as a work of art and as a healing relic. Some say that 
it is the earliest painting in Peru^a, transferred to its 
present place &om the column of a Pagan temple where 

> A pictore capable of working miracle*. 
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an early Chrisiian punted it, others that it is the work of 
Giaonicola Manni. Conceming the miracles performed 
by it, the striogs of silver hearts and oiferings hear ample 
tenimooy. The painting is very charming, and we 
hear that Ferugino loved it aa a boy aod drew his 
earhest inspirations from it (?). Our Lady stands against 
a crimson arraa, her hands are opened out as though to 
bless, her gown is of a faded pink, her mantle blue and 
lined with the green of early spring. She is so calm, 
BO young, and smiling, that one does not wonder at the 
crowds of worshippers which linger always ronod her 

The chapel of the baptistery has some good Lombard 
stone work ; and there are one or two interesting things 
in the sacristy ; splendid inlartia over the presses where 
the priests of Perugia store their gorgeous gowns of cloth 
of gold and silver, and a wonderfiil bit of early getio 
work in the inner chapel. 

There is a big altar-piece by Signorelli in the chapel 
of S. Onofrio, which is interesting as being the only 
comparatively good piece of the master's work in the 
whole of Perugia. The picture has sul&red much 
irom restoration, but the restorer contented himself 
with mauling the principal points ; he neglected the 
detail, which is adroirabfe throughout. The garlands 
of pink and white convolvulus behind the chair of 
our Lady are true to life ; the Infent Christ carries 
a stem of lilies in his baby hand, and beside the 
long limbed angel who plays his lute at the Virgin's 
feet stands a tumbler full of the freshest jasmine, whilst 
below him on the steps another glass is filled with 
fading violets. One marvels that a man who could 
so superbly draw every line and muscle of the human 
body, should care to linger over these frail details of 
the flowers. 
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In the left transept of the cathedral three of the 
popes are buried, aod to anyone who has studied the 
history of the town and realised its connection with 
the power of Rome this otherwise rather dreary and 
uninterestiDg corner of the church will conjure up a 
host of half fantastic visions.^ 

The little porphyry urn on the right wall of the 
transept holds all the earthly remains of the three 
popes. Innocent III., Urban IV,, and Martin IV., 
who all died at Peiugia, A delightful legend is 
told concerning the death of Innocent, With his 
usual surprising seriousness the ingenuous Ciatti tells 
us that the following remarkable vision occurred to 
a certain Abbnt of the Cistercian order who was liv- 
ing in the neighbourhood at the time of Innocent's 
death: 

"Now one hot snroiner diy, oTeicome by heavy sleep, 
the Abbor withdrew himielf under the shade of certun 
plant! and there lay down to reet upon the nil green 
gmi. No •ooner had he dosed hii eyei in sleep than 
the eyes of hU mind were opened and he law Christ 
appearing in the east accompanied by His angelic court 
and seated on a throne. Looking to the west the Abbot 
then perceived a naked man, hurrying aU out of breath 
Cowardi Che throne, and not eveo the weight of his pon- 
tifical mitre impeded him in this moit rapid progress, 
for a 6erie and terrifying dragon followed close behind 
him, and he was frightened and cried out ; ' Have mercy 
on me, oh thou most merciful God.' Wherefore the 
diagon too lifted up his voice and cried ; ' Judge with 
jiutlce, most high judge.' Then the good Abbot awoke 
trembling with fear and much mystiiied by all Chat he 
had seen, and arriving at the gates of Petugia, he heard 
the heavy tolling of the belts and was met by the citiiena 
who all were wailing with loud voices, crying out; Pope 

' To those who only search for art, its picture by Penigino 
will seem the chief attraction. This is, however, a poor bit of 
the nniter's work with many of his later aflectations. 
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Innocent, Pope Innocent is dead.' Then the worthy Abbot 
understood that it was Pope Innocent III. that he had acen, 
and he marreLed at the mercy of Almighty (>od who treat! 
the humble and the powerful with equal law and mercy." 

iDDOcent was, of course, a very powerful Pope, and 
the hiatoiians of Perugia gloat over the fact that he did 
their city the honour to die in it, devoting whole pages 
of their books to this important subject. 

Urban IV. is another remarkable figure in the Church 
ot' Rome, and it was during his stay at Perugia that he 
threw his mighty bomb which was to explode with 
such disastrouB results upon the land of Italy, He was 
probably staying in the monastery of S. Pietro with his 
friend S. Thomas Aquinas when he sent the fata! letter 
which summoned Charles of Anjou down to Rome. 
" A terrible comet preceded Urban'e death which 
occurred in 1 164," says Mariotti, There was a. report 
that Urban had been done to death by eating poisoned 
ligs, but this is unfounded. The Pope lived in constant 
terror of poison, and by his incessant talk and letteis 
on the subject had infected the minds of those around 

Martin IV. is the last Pope buried in the Duoma. 
He often came to Perugia, and in 1285 he returned 
with the fiill intention of making a considerable stay 
there. But he died on Easter morning, having 
eaten a surfeit of eels ; (it appears that Martin tV. 
was greedy of this particular delicacy). Dante re- 
cords the fact in the "Purgatorio" (canto xxiv.), 
where Forese points the Pope out seated among the 
gluttons : 

" . . . e qnelU faccia 
Dl la da iui, piu che 1 'alt re trapnnta, 
Ebbe la Santa Chiesa in 1e aae biaccia : 
Dal Tono fu : e purga 
L'anguille di Bolwca • 
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" Gaudent aaguillae quod martuns hie jacec Hie, 
Qui quasi marts reM excruciabit eas' 

Perhapa it was with a riew to expiate this very 
insulting epitaph that the Perugians, in spite of the 
canons of S. Lorenzo, who refuKd to contribute to 
the fund, erected a magnificent tomb for Martin later 
on. They employed G. Pisano for the purpose, but only 
a few fragments of hie work remdn. Mommaggiore 
pulled it down, as he pulled so many other things, and 
used its priceless ornaments to adorn his own palace at 
Porta Sole. The two small pulpits on either aide of 
the high altar screen were made, it is said, from the 
fragments of the tomb, and also, perhaps, the mari>le 
Pitta with the blue background which hanga oo the 
right as you pass back down the church.'^ 

The bones of the three Popes have been terribly 
pulled about : buried and then unearthed, buried again, 
and changed. Innocent, according to most authorities, 
was buried in the cathedral. About 1376, when 
Martin's tomb was destroyed by Mommaggiore, the 
booes of InnoceDt Ell. were taken from their resting- 
place and bid along with those of the other two popes 
in a sort of cheat, on the top of a cupboard, in the 
sacristy of the new cathedraL Thence, in 1605, the 
chest was removed to another chapel by order of 
Bishop Comitoli. When it was opened the bodies of 
Martin and of Urban were found intact, with their 
mitres and their chasubles; but of the powerful Enoocent 
III. only a few broken bones remained, wrapped up 
in a little packet. It is probable that when the three 
Popes were removed from their different tombs in 1376 
many people ascribe tha work 
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and stnfled into the chest, the memory of Innocent III. 
in conoectioD with the temporal dominion of the popes 
in Perugia which he was the first to found, induced 
some persons present to violate his tomb. Be this as 
it may, all the bones of the Popes now rest together in 
the dull little porphyry urn, crowned with a brass 
tiara.^ 

In leaving the cathedral it would be well to glance 
at the tomb of Bishop Giovanni Andrea Baglioni, a 
beautifulbitof low relief in maible. Very lovely are the 
three small angels with the ribbons in their heavy hair, 
guarding the Baglioni arms, very alien from the spirit 
of that bloody race of men, the gentle figures of the 
women in the p^els. 



The Canonica. 

One great building in the square remains to be 
described, nameiy, the Canonica, or, as Bonazzi calls 
it, the " Vatican of Perugia." Although a mere wreck 
of its former splendid self, this building is still one of 
the finest relics of the mediaival times that the city 
boasts of. It stands to the left of the Duomo — a great 
mass of bricks, with huge cavernous rooms inside, and 
walls some six to eight feet thick in places. The 
cloister is comparatively modem, but the beautifid open- 
air staircase which leads from it down into the Piazza 
Morlacchi is probably very much the same as it was 
in the days when the popes arrived to take a holiday in 
their loved Umbrian city. 

In old days the magistrates and the Padcita shared 
the abode of the clergy, but, as may easily be imagined, 

1 A note to Gregororiiu' " Tombi of the Pope* " «ayi that 
lanoceiil's bonea have been carried to Rome bf Leo XIII. and 
buried in S. John Lateran. 
146 
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this arrangemeDt did not aotwer, and was, as B<mi3zz! 
tella uB, the cause of moit extreme contendoD between 
the canons of the Church and the councillors of State. 
The canons had a very comfortable time In the Canonica. 
" Professing to follow the rule of St Augustine," says 
Bonazzi, "they had much to fear from the manifold 
terrors of conscience." Their cellars must have been 
excessively well stocked, for on one occasion when the 
Podetta't property was burning, the flames were quenched 
by wine: "To extinguish the flames, nothing would 
do save the immense cellars of the colossally rich 
Canonica." 

Of the vints of the popes to Perugia we have 
dealt elsewhere (see_ chapter ii.). It is enough 
to say that they often came to the Caoooica ; three 
of them died there, and there were live conclaves 
in the mysterious halls where the new popes were 
elected. 

One beautiful story is told in the " Fiorerti " 
about Gregory IX., who doubted of the miracles 
of S. Francis til] the saint appeared in person and 
revealed the truth to him. There is little doubt 
that the vision occurred to the Pope as he slept 
or dreamed in his grand rooms at the back of the 
cathedral ! — 

"... Now let it be known that to Pope Gregory IX., 
who wa< a little doubcM concerning the wound in the 
side of St Franda, and according to what be himtelF 
relates, Chat the taint appeired one night, and lifting his 
rirht arm on high he ehoned the wound in hia side, and 
asked to have a little phial fetched ; and the Pope had It 
fetched and St Frands bade Ihem place it under the wound 
in hit «de; and it seemed to the Pope as choueh truly 
the phial became tilled even unto the brim irith blood 
mixed up with water which iuned from the wound, and 
from that time forward all doubt forsook him, and he. 
with the consent of all hii caidinali, approved the holy 
mindrs ai S( Pranda." 
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Thus the power of the Umbrian Saint penetrated this 
irim Umbrian building, and, appearing W the baughty 
Hontan Pontiff, overcaniehimby the power of pure holi- 
ies8, even as it had overcame ao many furious passions 
LD a century that was evil. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Fortress of Paul III. — S. Ercolano — 
S. Domenico — S. Pietro — S. Costanzo 

CROM an historical point of view the crowning 
' interest of the buildings of Perugia was to 
be found in the great fortress which Paul III. 
boilt in the middle of the sixteenth century in order 
to amaze the citizens, and to subjugate the rebel- 
lious passions of the nobles. For three centuries this 
huge building performed its office admirably and Perugia 
lay silent and subdued undef the oppresuTe shadow of 
its walls. But no sooner did other influences appear, 
00 sooner did the imperial French power open a way 
to a freer method of government than that allowed 
by Rome, than Perugia shook herself free of a yoke 
which had beeu odious from the iirst, and on the 23rd 
December 1S48, in the sight of a great crowd of people, 
and with a pomp and ceremony dear to the Perugians 
from the very darkest ages of their history, the first 
stones of the splendid building were torn ironi thnr 
places. By a strange coincidence or, perhaps, agree- 
ment, the man to give the first blow was a certain Bene- 
detto Baglioni, and as he let the hammer fail it split the 
cornerstone on the very spot where the palaces of his 
ancestors had stood in former years ! The masons 
followed suit, and soon the bricks and stones were 
tumbling from their places. The whole town joined in 
the work of devastation, but so splendid was the mortar 
111 
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used by the builders of the indomitable Paul that at 
times nothing but blasting would deitroy the masonry. 
Id one of the great explosions several people were killed, 
"and thus," saya Bonazzi, "did the Farnese Pope once 
more avenge himself on us, even after a period of three 
hundred and eight years ! " 

No sooner was the Papal fortress gone than the Peru- 
gians began to make new buildings on its site. All the 
modern architecture of the town has sprung, like fresh 
mushrooms spring, on the site of the old wood, and it is 
not easy in the present day to reconstruct Paul's mighty 
citadel, hampered as our vision is by the open squares 
and houses which now have taken possesion of its site. 
It was divided into two parts. The top part covered 
nearly the whole of the level space which the Prefe- 
tnra, the Hotel Brufani, and the Piazza Emanuele now 
occupy. The fire of the Pope's guns could therefore 
be turned on recalcitrant citizens or nobles, either up the 
Corao and the Piazza Sopramuro, or down the main 
approach to the city from the road to Rome. A strong 
branch or buttress of the fort ran down from this high level 
to a second fort which, in the shape of a fan, extended 
itself along the level ground which is now occupied by 
municipal buildings and the Piazza d'Armi ; a large part 
of the lower building was demoted to a great walled 
square for games, called the Piazza del Pallone. 

Adolphus Trollope was one of the last people to tee 
and to describe the great Farnese citadel- Hesawit both 
before and during its destruction, and the description 
which he gives of the building and of the hatred which 
it excited is so vivid that we quote it here at length.^ 

■■ Few bulldlngi," he saye, " haTe been laden with a heavier 

unount of long-accamnlated popular hatred than this; and few 

have more richty merited it. The Penigiani were for many 

ages — nay, it may pretty well be said that they never ceased to 

1 See " Lenten Janmey In Umbrla, 1861." 
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be — a hard nut for [he grioding teeth of pi^Nd tyrann; to crack, 
and this huge Baslitle wat, at the time of it» erection, a afmbol 
of the final destruction of liberty in Perugia. 

"When I had lait been in Penigia the entire hnildingw 



open to the cnrioaity and free examination of the public 
Theic iraa no crowd when 1 wandered over the Ub]rrlntl» 
of it> stairi and paiiagee, guard-roomi, bairackt, caaemates, 
and priaons of erery lort and lize. I had the foul place then 
all to myself, with the exception of a few workmen, who were 
beginning to take the roirf off one of the upper buildings; for 
die public of Perugia had already satiated their cutiosity. I 
saw the large dungeone, accessible only by a circular opening 
in the parement of the lets dreadful dungeons abOTe them ; I 
saw the tearful cells, constructed in the thickness of the 
colossal masonry. In toch deiiliih sort, that the wretches who 
had dared lo queition the deeds of Christ's Vicar on earth, 
once introduced into the cavity through apertures barely 
snfEcient lo admit a crawling figure, coidd neither stand nor 
sit In them. I paced tlie lofty battlements, which commanded 
such a paooiamic view as can hardly be matched, over the 
beautiful country and the many cities within Its circuit, all 
priest-trampled and poisoned ; and I marked the narrow light- 
holes in tome of the less dreadful prisons, through which a 
mltetable, tantalising strip of br distant sunlit horizon was 
dimly visible to the immured victim, who knew too well, 
that he should nerer, never return to the light of day." 

Od Trotlope's second visit, that is to say, in 1862, 
the work of demolition was progreasing, and an in- 
Bcription had been placed on the wall of the piazza 
frontjng the former maiD entrance to the fortress, which 
struck him aa iroaically satirical in its simplicity. It 
stated that the magistrates of Perugia were removing the 
fortress raised for the oppresMoo of the citizens "for 
the in^avement of the frotfecl from tbt Piaxxa " ! 
Some time later Trollope returned to Perugia, The 
fortress was then being quickly pulled to pieces. 

■•There were a number of people," he sayi, "on the occa- 
sion of my second visit gloating oier the prograssiog destruction 
of the detested walls, as crowbar and pickaxe did their work. I 
saw one remarkable lookine- old man, with a long flowing 
white beard, sitting on a faUen fragment of wall in the sun- 
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■hiae, and never taking his ayes from the warkmea who nere 
tumbling down the great massei of concrete as fast as their 
exceanie hardnesB would permit of their being detached. A 
gentlemaa I was with noticed the directioti of my look, and 
said : * That old man comes here at break of day, and remains 
till the workmen knock otT at night. He was many years a 
priMiDer in the fortress, and was liberated at the fall of the 
Papal Government.' 

''I felt that his presence there was fully accounted for, and that 
I could guess without any difficulty ' of what was the old man 
thinking ? ' as he watched the demolition of his prison home." 
But however great the damage done both to the people 
and their buildings by the fortress of the great Farnese, 
it must be admiticd that the Pope at least employed a 
man of taste to carry out his vast designs. In buildiog 
the new walls and knocking down the old, San Gallo 
left unharmed some of the finer character! attcs of the 
city. He pulled down all the Bagjioni strongholds, 
he battered down ten churches, and aa many as 
four hundred houses — indeed, he destroyed a lilUe 
comer of the medieeval town — but he preserved, with 
a tender carefulness, the church of the patron saint, 
S. Ercolano, and one of the £r»t Etruscan gates : 
the Porta Marda. As it was not possible to ke^ 
the latter in the form of a city gate San Gallo used 
it as a decoration, building it into the west wall of 
the fortress where, as Dennis rightly says, it still 
remains, "imprisoned in the brickwork, to be liberated 
by the shot of the next besiegers of Perugia, and 
looking as much out of place as an ancient Etniscan 
himself would look in the streets of the modem city." 
The Porta Marzia is surmounted by the usual frieze of 
short pillars, but the statues of four mysterious persons 
are inserted in the niches. A tradition in Ferug^ 
says that these statues are the portraits of a Peru^ao 
&mily who died from eating a large quantity of 
poisonous funght (mushrooms). How this myth origi- 
nated it is not possible to say, but the figures with 
'54 
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their kscruuble history add a phaotoni touch to the 
aL'eady phantom portal. They are probably Ronian 
divinities,! Jt [g worth getting the doors of the Porta 
Marzia opened to see the fiuiDy world innde : a whole 
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small town of battered streets, eteo tlie fragmenU of a 
chapel, and many house-walls still intact. 

1 The word Mania naturally suggesu a temple to Mars, and 
indeed certain half-legendary reco^ point to the Tact that inch 
a temple Eormerly exiMed on this same spot. 
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S. Ercolano. 

The church of S. Hrcolano is built straight against a 
part of the firat Ecruacao walls on the apot where the 
saint is supposed to have been decapitated by Totila. 
It is a strange litde church, octagonal and very tali and 
narrow. The firat church is said to have been bui!t as 
early as izoo and out of the remains of an old amphi- 
theatre, or, as some say, the temple to Mars, which 
originally stood on the ute. Its early history is, 
however, somewhat hazy. In 1600 the church was 
Haally rebuilt by Bishop Comitoli, who at once 
looked about him for some suitable tomb in which 
to place the body of S. Ercolano, which had hitherto 
had such a very unquiet history. It happened that just 
at that time a splendid sarcophagua was dug up under 
the little chapel of S. Orfito at the foot of Monte Pac- 
ciano. Six skulls and a wooden crosa, together with 
certain legends connected with some early Chrisuan 
martyrs and a chapel in the woods, seemed to prove that 
the sarcophagus had formerly held their " holy bones." 
The pious biahop Comitoli very reasonably concluded 
that " Heaven was ministering to his need," ao he took 
the sarcophagus and put it on the altar of his new church, 
and in it he laid the body of the saint. The translation 
of the body from its old abode in the Duomo waa marked 
by a magnificent ceremony. The Bishop got up into the 
pulpit in the square, which had never been used since 
the days of S. Bernardino, and thence preached a 
sermon on the roerita of their patron Saint to the people 
of Perugia, who came in thousands to attend him. 

S. Brcolano, who is purely a local saint like S. 
Costanzo, plays an important part in the history of 
Fem^a; he may, mdeed, be called the presiding 
geniua of the city. His history is often confused 
with that of a most obscure and highly mythical person 
IS6 
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of the same name who was martyred at Perugia in very 
early days and devoured by wild beasts in the amphi- 
theatre. The shining point in the lift of the second 
S. Ercolano is the part that he played in the defence of 
his city during the nege of Totila. This has endeared 
him to the hearts of the citizens, and his name is as 
^miliar to the street boys of Perugia as that of S. 
Ubaldo to the children of Gubbio. Unlike the saiot 
of Gubbio, however, S. Ercolano failed in his diplomacy. 
Barbarossa listened to the prayers of Ubaldo and 
departed from Gubbio ; Totila took Perugia and be- 
headed its Bishop, and the Gothic soldiers cut olf his 
head on a ledge of the Ktruacan walls where the present 
church now stands to commemorate his martyrdom. 

All sorts of etrange ceremonies and religious 
festivities grew up round the worship of this beloved 
saint, for the Perugiaos were as religious as they were 
warlike, and they delighted in pious displays. Indeed, 
one old proverb describes the credo of the city as 
consistbg of three P's : Procettiont, PersecuiLione, Pro- 
tnaoae. There were countless rules and regulations 
concerning the processions of the various saints. Some 
had 3 double procession, or one which extended itself 
over two days. On the first of theae, the procession 
started from the house of the Saint and proceeded to 
the Duomo, and on the second the order was reversed. 
In the case of S. Ercolano his- statue was carried on 
the first day from his house with a wooden head upon 
its shouldera. On the second day it returned to its 
abode with a silver head in commemoration of his 
martyrdom. So when anybody in Perugia lied or 
was deceitful, he was described as having two faces 
like the blessed Ercolano ! 

Id Monaci's collection -of the Uffizi Dramatici dei 
Disciplinad dell' Umbria we find many of the great 
tragic songs or plays sung by the Flagellants of Perugia, 
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and some of the 6ne3t of these are addressed to S. 
Ercolano, who, ae we have said, exercised a peculiar 
influence over die minds and consciences of the 
Perugians. The outside world made great sport of thi« 
almost infantine aide to the character of the Penigians, 
and on one occasion the Florentine painter, Boffalmacco, 
made use of it In combination with their other worship, 
namely, their love of lishea, to play a rather hazard* 
ous practical joke upon them. Vasari recounts the 
history at length ; — 

" Now the Perugians," he says, " g;ave Buffalmacm an order 
to paint in t!ie Piazza <^ S. Ercolano a portrait of that saint, 
who is the patron and was the bishop c^ their cit;. The price 
being arranged, a icaffblding of wood covered with mattioff 
waa put up for him in order that none might watch him at hi> 
painting ; and thia being done he let to work upon it. But ten 
dayi had not pasied bj before everjone who happened to vialk 
that war began to ask when the picture would be finished, ai 
though Buch things ai this could be cast in a mould, andactaat 
the thing became a nuisance to Builalmacco. Ther^ore, having 
finished his work and being wearied of »o much importunity, 
he decided within himedf to be quietly avenged on the im- 
patience of these people, and he succeeded \ low the work tieing 
finished, he showed it to ihem before uncovering it, and they 
expressed themsdves absolutely satisfied. But when the 
Peruvians expressed their desire at once to pull down the 
•calT^ing, Buf&lmacco told ttiem to let it stand for another 
two days liecause he desired it to retouch certain points for hi> 
own satisfaction, and thus it was lettled. Then BuHaimaoco 
went back to tiiat spot where round the head of hie saint he had 
painted a large golden aureole, and as was the custom in those 
times, with a high relief of plaster he made him a cidwd, or 
more property speaking, a garland, and wound it round and 
round his head, and all oS iajeie. And this being done he one 
day paid his landlord and returned to Florence. Then as the 
days passed by, and the Perugians failed to see the painter 
moving about ae was his custom, they asked the landlonl wliat 
might have become of him, and hearing that he had returned 
to Florence, tiiey immediately hurried to uncover the picture, 
and finding their saint crowned only with a wreath of fishes, 
they immediately carried the news to the governor of their city 
and then, with hottest hatte, sent horsemen in pnnait <n 
1 60 
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Bufialmacco ; bnt in tsud, for he had retamed to PlolHice 
with the beft speed he might. Therefore they decided to 
h»ve the crown of fiihes temoied from the head of the saint 
and the aureole replaced by one of their own painter), and in 
fncure to speak a> much evil as they could, both of Buflalmaceo 
hlmielf and of Che Florentioes in general."' 

The Story of Bu^macco, the saint, and the crown 
of fishes is comic enough, but the square in which the 
scene described above was acted witnessed the deepest 
human tragedy that the anoals of Perugia have pieserved 
for us. It was just outside the church of S. Ercolano 
that Grifonetto Baglioni got his death-wound. Driven - 
back from Porta S. Pietro with only a few men, he 
prepared to keep the gate of " Saneto Ercolano " and 
there, hopeless of anything save death, he awaited the 
assault of Gianpaolo. It was here in this place that 
he fell. Did Raphael come down the street along 
with the other terror-stricken people after the fight 
was over ? Did he, with the quiet eyes of the artist, 
look on this passionate scene of love and death I Was 
it Grifonetto that he painted later in his picture- — . 
"Grifonetto gracious in his person." We cannot 
tell ; we only know as a fact that the " Entombment," 
now in the £orghese villa at Rome, was ordered by 
Atalanta Baglioni, and in a letter from Raphael con- 
cerning it we see that he was acquainted with her 
personally. It has been suggested to us by a Peru^n 
who is wise in art and history, that Raphael painted 
a portrait of Grifonetto not In the figure of Christ 
as one might naturally suppose, but in the more pro- 

1 In Bonfigli's fresco of the )iege of Perugia by ToCila at 
the I^nacoteca (see chapter i.), we have an admirable portrait 
of the aqoare of S. Ercolano, and oo one of Ilie house waits, 
under a small pent roof, there is a minute copy of a fresco ; a 
madonna and saints with angels. It is not at all improbable 
that this fresco is really the one by BafTalmacco (now destroyed) 
described in the above passage by Vasari. 
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mioent figure of the vigorous young maa who supports 
the feet of the dead Saviour. The whole attitude of this 
ligure is oae of dauntlefia energy aud courage such as 
one would expect to see in the son of two auch couuds 
as Atalanta and Griibae Baglioni. 

From the steps of S. Ercolaoo one of the only broad 
and comparatively even streets of the towQ — the Corso 
Cavour — leads to the main road through the Porta 
Romaua, down the steep hill to the Tiher and across the 
plain to join the road to Rome. Most of the history of 
Perugia has come and gone along this road ; it was here 
that the popes made their triumphal entries, here probably 
that the baiharians forced a passage, and here, even in 
our own days, that Perugia suffered a final and a painftil 
nege from Rome. It was on the 2oth of June jBjg 
that the Swiss guard fought its way along it, burning 
down the houses and beating back as they advanced 
die ill-organised body of inhatntants. Strange thrill- 
ing details of that day have been told to us by people 
wbo were present. One inhabitant, a mere boy then, 
was up with his parents at the top of their house in the 
Corso Cavour, but smelling amoke in the shop below 
they crept downstairs to see what might he happening, 
and found the Pope's guard foraging amongst their 
medicine bottles. The mother and boy fled back up 
the stairs, but the father was caught and carried out 
into the street to be shot. Then the small boy leaned 
from the window, coveting his face with a scarf, and 
pleaded so passionately for hie father's life that the 
Swiss soldiers qiared him and passed to more profitable 
pursuits fiirtber up in the town. (We hear that they 
were filled with so great a lust for blood that they 
even wrung the neck of a tame falcon in the Piazza 
Sopramuro ! } Another gentleman who had come in 
with the Pope's guard gave us some details of the 
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giege, and Muongst them he told u« of a certain prie« at 
S. Pietro, who, thinking to kill the leader of the troops, 
shot at the dnim-major, whose magnificent appear- 
ance would no doubt make him remarkable to a quiet 
monk. The unfortunate priest was shot for his pains 
up in the square on the following morning.^ 

The Corso Cavour has a very modern look about it. 
Moat of its big buildings are used as barracks, but some 
few of the old are left. The Palazzo Bracceschi has a 
fine old outside staircase and a good collection of pic- 
tures, amongst them an exquisite Madonna and child 
attributed to Filippo Lippi, but more like a Neri di 
Bicci, also some fine original drawings. 

S. Domenico. 

The gigantic church of S. Domenico towers above 
the street to the left. It is one of those desolate un- 
finished Gothic buildings which one finds so often in 
Italian cities — a great idea dwarfed, not by want of 
inspiration, but by the need of money to complete it. 
The church as we now see it is merely a patchwork of 
the first architect's original conception. It was begun 

I This last fact U Interesting for aeieral reasona. It shows 
that even some of the Perugian prieete took pait againit the 
Pope on this oiemoiable loth of June. The Benedictine 



ment spared the monk! of S. Pietro. They left t! 
the church, which was turned into a "national monuiDenl"; 
suid chev left the monks in their cells with the understanding 
that nhen their number should be at last reduced to two the 
convent with Its laet landi wa; to be turned into an agricul- 
tural school, but in no ways to be divided up, sold, or dese- 
crated. Hence the comparatiTely perfect condition of S. 
Pietro. 
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early in the fourteenth century fronu designs by Gio- 
Tanai Pi«ano, but it was oot finished till 1459- The 
building owed much of its splendour 10 a young man of 
Perugia, Cristbno Aimanni, who, whilst studying at 
Bologna, had been converted to the £iith by the preaching 
of S. Domenico. Crisdano returned irom the university 
in the society of a certain S. tficcold of Calabria, and 
induced his parents and his friends to give him money 
for the new church which was about to be built 10 
honour S. Domenico. The magistrates of Perugia 
contributed a banner to the cause, and they decided 
that wherever S. Niccold might place this banner, there 
the new church should be built. He planted it near 
the church of S. Stelano, and on that site the present 
church of S. Domenico now stands. Through the 
fault of inferior masons, part of the choir and the 
middle nave fell through in 1614, but Bishop Comitoli 
determined to rebuild it on the original design. He 
spent more than 4000 tcu£ on this generous act and 
was as ill-rewarded as the most patient builder of card- 
castles ever was, for the whole of his work collapsed 
for the second time. It was finally rebuilt on the de- 
signs of Carlo Maderno, in 1632. But all this tinkering 
has left very sorry scars, and even the tower outside has 
not been spared. It was begun later than the rest of the 
church and was not finished till about the end of the four- 
teenth century, when Paul III. at once had the top of it 
knocked off because he declared that the monks of S. 
Domenico could, from their campanile, look down and 
spy upon the building of his fortress ! 

One or two relics alone remain of the many 
beautiful bits of art with which the church was rich 
in early days. Of these the tomb of Pope Benedict 
XI. is the most fascinating. 

Of the life of Benedict there is not much to say ; 
his reign covered a period of only eight months, and 
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perhaps his greatest glory » in his tomb. He was a 
native of Treviso and belonged u> the Domioican 
order. Id i J04 he, like other popes and tired people, 
came to Perugia in search of the peace he could not 
find )□ Rome, and there, in that same year, he died. 
When in Perugia his mother came to see him — a thing 
which had only once happened to a pope before. 

" Moved by a deiire to lee her ion," aay» Mariottl, " Filo- 
marina came to Perugia, and here having had heraelf nobly 
dmsed bj the people of Perugia, as befitted the morher of the 
PofK, ihe-preaented herself to ber son. But he, aedng her to 
beautifully clad, pretended that he did not knon her, saying 
chat thii wai not his mother, because ihi was a poor old 
woman snd nol a lady like this one. Aai his mother heariHg 
this thing, and being a good and holy woman, took off'thoK 
rich adornmenti, and putting on her own again, she returned 
to the Pope, who recognialag her aa bis mother, received her 
with all tendnneaa." 

Pope Benedict wae anxious to make peace between 
the Bianchi and Neri of Florence, and received from 
some of the heads of the Guelph factions a visit of state 
in hie residence at Perugia. Twelve of them, headed 
by Corso Donato, came with all their suite behind 
tlicm : one hundred and fifty horses we hear, and many 
friends and relatives. No sadsfactory agreement was - 
arranged, and shortly afterwards this holy but power- 
less Pope passed into his rest. 

It was supposed that Benedict died of poison, and 
the older stonea run, like the modern one of Zola, on 
the subject of a basket of poisoned figs. 

" In the year of Cbrist 1304, on the 17th o{ tbe month of 
June," says Vitlani, "Pope Benedict died in the dty of 
Perugia, and it was said that he died of poison. As the Pope 
tat eaiing at his cable a young man came to him dressed and 
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received the figs wllh very great delight, and becauw he la 
them, he made no enquiry concerning them, seeing morel 
(hat they came from a woman, and he ate a great quantity, 
wherenpon he immediatclj fell ill, and after a few days he 
died, and was buried with great honour) by the Preaching- 
Friars who belonged to the Dominican order at Perugia. 
Benedict was a good and an honest man, but it Is said that 
because of the envy of certain of his cardinals, they had him 
poisoned in this &shion." 

Some «ay that Benedict was poisoned because of 
the ill-feeling of the Florencinea towards him, and 



others that he died by the jealous hand of Philippe le 
Bel of France. The historians of the present day deny 
the feet of poison at all. Be these matters as they 
may, the fact of the dead pope's tomb remains — aa 
entrancing bit of human workmanship. It was made 
by Giovanni Fisano, SOD of the great Niccola, " who6rst 
breathed life, with the breath of genius, into the dead 
forms of plastic art" Pope Benedict lies asleep ; 
stretched out quite flat and thin in his exquisitely 
folded robes ; there \i a canopy over him with 
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curtaiDfl strung acrosa it and two angels have drawn the 
curtain back to gaze at the figure of the dead man. 
The coluiDDB of the tomb were filled up once with 
predoua mosaics, but during Napoleon's occupation of 
Perugia, a regiment of men and horse were quartered 
in the church of S. Domenico, and the French soldiers 
are said to have employed th«r leisure hours in picking 
out these treasures with their pen-kniTes. Perhaps it 
was these same thoughtless beings who wilfiiliy mutilated 
the exquisite figures of children, fragments of which 
are atill left chnging to the spiral curves. 

The terra-cotta decorations in the chapel of the 
Rosario are the work of Agostino Ducci — the Florentine 
sculptor who made the lovely front of S. Bernardino, 
(see chapter viii.), and they would be interesting if 
only for that reason. Though mutilated in parts, 
and spoilt by careless white-wash, much of the detail 
is still charming ; notably the three little angels over 
the central arch. As for the rest of the church it has 
but little interest now-a-days. The immense Gothic 
window of the choir is said to be the largest in Italy, 
but the original glass is entirely gone from its frame. 
The whole has been carefiilly restored by Signor 
Moretti of Perugia. The stalls are covered with 
good intarma work, but they have been greatly spoiled 
by careless restoration, and have a naked and forsaken 
look about them. S. Domenico is one of those pathetic 
buildings which leave upon one's mind the feeling of 
arrested decay, and one hurries gladly from it and out 
into the sunlight of the street. 

S. PlETKO. 

Very different in every way is the church of S. 
Pietro, which one reaches after passing through the 
gate of Porta Romana. " The Basilica of S. Ketro 
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IB SO adoroed with beauties," says its faithful, but 
perhaps too fond, biographer, "that it would suffer 
and be OTerburdened were others added to it." The 
praise is certainly high, but it has a certaio grain 
of truth, and the church of S. Pietro, is, amongst 
the churches of Perugia, a jewel of inestimable 
price, for unlike all the others it has been left 
with all its U'easures and its ]HCtnres in it (see note, 
p. 163). 

The church and monastery of S, Pietro are built on 
the hiil of Capraio or Calvary, which stretches away to 
the south of the town. They form the first object which 
catches the eye as one approaches ^e city 00 the 
line from Rome ; they serve as a sure landmark from 
many distant points of Urnbria, and one cannot stay long 
in the city without becoming sincerely attached to the 
beautiful group of pale brick buildings, crowned by 
their graceful campanile, which catch the sunrise and 
the suDset lights, and fascinate one's hacy at every 
time and season. 

It is difficult to decide the date of the first church 
of S. Pietro. Tradition says that it is built on the 
site of an old Etruscan temple, and that it was the first 
Christian building of Perugia, certainly it was the first 
cathedral. We hear that the earliest Christiana of 
Perugia used to meet in subterranean passages under 
the present church of S. Coatanzo, which stands on 
the same spur of hill as that of S. Pietro, and that 
there S. Costanzo, the second Bishop of Perupa, 
gathered his little flock together to " feed them with 
the milk of the holy word of God." We know that 
the present basilica was built by a certain Abbot, 
Pietro Vincioli, a monk of the Benedictine order, 
who lived in the.tenth century, and was a great friend 
of the Emperor Otto III. Bonazzi gives a delighcfiil 
description of this Abbot and of his method of building 
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and the miraclea he employed for the purpose. It 
seems that Pietro was famous for hU great sanctity and 
learning, and that he lived at a time when everybody 
iniagined that the world was about to come to an end : 

<■ He had rich friends, the Emperoi among [hem, and the 
latter, ■who entertained the generj luperstilion about the end 
of the worid, gave him k great deal of money, vuith which the 
Abbot detennlned to build for him>elf the present church of S. 
Pietro. The Pope, the Emperor, and many other penons 
showered down donationi and privileges for the purpose, and 
the new Benedictine monastery soon became celebrated, and 
its monks took an active and important part in the at&ln of 
Penigia. . . . Although S. Pietro was of a somewhat surly 
temper," continues Boriaizi, " he had the gift of miracles, and 
once when the Tiber was in heavy Hood, and a mill tieloDgine 
to the convent was threatened with destruction, the saint caused 
the vraters to snbside. On another occasion during the baiLd- 
ing of S. Pktro, the ropes which were raising one of the 
c<uanins snapped in two, and the Saint caused the column to 
remain suspended In mid air until new ropes were brought, so 
that notHidy was hurt. This particular column is the second 
on the left u you enter. ... It is impossible to imagine," 
Bonazii continue!, " how great was the sensation caused by 
these miracles, and for the time being, nobody thought any 
more about the end of the world — perhaps they hoped that 
our Saint had exorcised that, as well as the lesser eat^- 

Just as the Abbot had built his church in 963 — a 
beautiful bare basilica, with colonnades, and naked 
raRered roof — so she remained till well down into the 
fifteenth century, waiting, as it were, for the raiment 
of the Renaissance to clothe her with fresh glories. 
Then gradually, first by the roofing of the ceiling, 
then by pictures, chapels, the enlargement of the 
sacristy and choir, and such things of rare and exquisite 
beauty as the stalls and the aJtar-piece of Perugino, S. 
Pietro grew into a thing of marvellous taste and finish. 
But it was an evil day in which some person ruined 
the original fa^e by adding the courtyard and the 
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cloisters. In old times the campanile stood free of the 
church, and the front of the church had strange figures 
and frescoes an it, parts of which can still be seen by 
penetrating a dark pa&sage under the bell-tower at the back 
of the little sacristy. (See Bonfigli's fi'esco, p. 243.) 
The history of the campanile of S, Pietro is a study 
in itself. This most lovely and unfortunate tower was 
for ever sulfering at the hands of man or else the 
elements. Its chronicler is unable to discover the 
date of its first erection, but he tells us that it wat 
probably built on the site of an old Etruscan tomb, 
which even now forms its basement. The earliest 
written record of the campanile is dated 1 347, at 
which time we are told that it was so elegant, and 
so very richly adorned, that an early historian thought 
it to be the "loveliest in Tuscany," yet a certaJD 
war-like Abbot, Fra Guidalotti, a man "who rather 
inclined to the affairs of war than the discipline of 
religion, with a view maybe to convert his campanile 
into a fortress, that it might thus better serve his 
war-like spirit," began to claw it down. He got 
as iar as the first obelisk, and in his evil operations he 
tumbled down the metal statue of the Sabt which once 
adorned the summit. The engaging work of the 
Abbot was taken up and continued t^ Pope Boniface 
IX., who. In 1393) spent 180 florins in turning the 
gracious tower into a strong fortress! In I468 the 
campanile was rebuilt by the monks at the great cost of 
4OOO florins, but some years later it was struck by 
lightning and much injured. '* From this point 
onward," writes its historian, " the history of die 
tower can only be traced through one continuous series 
of repairs, which injury from lightning necessitated," 
These injuries were of such a sort and so continuous 
that finally the building showed signs of approaching 
ruin. Iron clamps were added, but the lightning 
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continued to attack it. At Ian someone had the 
wisdom to put up lightning conductors, since when the 
tower IB safe, and one of the lovelieat points ia the 
landscape is secured for us. 

A door festooned with splendid garlands of fruit, 
carved deep in creamy marbles, leads from the court- 
yard into the church. The interior is heavily decorated, 
but though some of the pictures are far from good, the 
impression ^ven by the whole is beautiful and pleasing ; 
and the choir, which was added in 14OO, is one of the 
loveliest things of iu kind in Italy. The columns of 
the naTe are some of the remains of the only pagan 
temple which was left in Penigia after the siege of 
Augustus (see S. Angelo, chapter vii.). With the 
exception of Penigino's great altar-piece, S. Pietro has 
preserved nearly all the {Hctures which were painted 
for it. Amongst these is a good Pieia by Perugtno 
(perhaps one of the panels out of the big picture at 
S. Agostino). There are three large canvases by 
Vasari in the chapel of the Holy Sacrament, a painting 
by Eusebio di S. Giorgio of the Adoration of the 
Magi on the wall outside and a picture W Guido Reni 
in the chapel of liie Annunciation.^ At the end of 
the left transept is a Pieta by Bonfigli. "Cette Piet^ 
incorreete et pieuse," as M. Broussolc describes it. 
The picture hangs in a bad light between the Vibi 
chapel and the door, and at first only the white naked 
figure of Christ shines out on the dark blue gown of 
the virgin ; hut looking a little longer we find ourselves 
in the study of S. Jerome i one of those enchanting 
rooms which this particular saint inevitably inhabits, 
neat and exquisite in the arrangement of its benches and 

1 The GarJm of Grthiimmt. The i^eture hat been (truck bj 
IIghtQ[ng, and the strong alanting line which crosses it from 
md to end adds a certain mjriteiioas chsTm to tlie group of 
[h« deeping Apostles. 
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its lectern. Our Lady of Pity is ntCiDg there, holding 
the dead ligure of her bod and kissing his head upon her 
shoulder. To her right is a figure of S. Leonard, to the 
left, and wholly uncooaciouB of the tragedy, S. Jerome 
^tB, Bmiling a little slyly. There ia beautifiil intarsia 
work (older than that in the choir] on the walls of the 
aacristy, and some line illuminated books ; lower down 
the church in the right transept, a beaatifiil bit of work 
by Salimbene of Siena, and on the last wall a fine 
picture of the school of Perugino, very rich and bright 
in colour. The two Alfanis have left ample BpecimenB 
of their art in S. Pietro, and there are several of Sasso- 
ferrato'B copies of great masterpieces. But the greatest 
treasure of the church, like those of S. Lorenzo and 
S. Agostino, did not escape the terrible eye of Napoletm 
Bonaparte. Ferugino's great Assumption, which formed 
the glory of the high altar, is gone to France. Only mx. 
of the saints, battered and cut from their frames, linger 
like unhappy ghosts on the walls of the sacristy. 

The altar in the chapel of the Vibi and Baglioni 
^milies is a lovely bit of Mino da Fiesole's work. 
Vasari accuses this sweet-aouled sculptor of a lack of 
originality — of a desire to copy the sendment of his 
master (Desiderio da Settignano) rather than to draw 
Straight for himself from the sources of nature. Be this 
as it may in the case of Mino's portraits of people, 
those of his flowers in this particular piece of work are 
strangely realistic. We thiok he must himself have 
gathered and bound the garlands which hang from the 
narrow frieze, and in doing bo he took for models the 
sharpest and the prickliest fruits and leaves of autumn : 
hazel nuts and tiny fir cones, their points just tipped with 
gold. The haloa, too, on the angela' heads, their wings, 
and the details of the architecture are all picked out with 
gold. White, clean, and fiat and fair is Mino's altar- 
piece in the Baglioni chapel. How difiereot from the 
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blood-na!oed hands and hearts of those same men who 
came to tell their beads here and be buried. 

Long after other details in the church have been 
forgotten, iu chmr will remain a haunting vieion of 
excessive beauty. Every inch of it is worked with 
exquisite care and finish, for the monks spared 
□o pains or money, either in its consiruction or its 
decoratioD. Although a piece of the purest Renais- 
sance fancy, it does not clash with the lines of the 
older basilica, and the two little ptUpits of pietra 
Serena, with theil- ricii gilding, the organ lofts and the 
rather rococo frescoes on the ceiling, seem oaljr to 
harmonise the meeting of the diflerent styles of build- 
ing. Raphael is said to have designed the stalls, but 
there is no sort of document to prove this. " Because 
our choir is the work of a genius, it does not follow 
that that genius should be Raphael . . . genius is not 
the possession of one sole person," pleads M. Cassinese. 
Raphael died in 1 520, the present stalls were not 
finished till [535, and they are probably almost entirely 
the work of Stefano da Bergamo and the men and 
boys whom the fiergamasque employed. Some few 
may be of an earlier date, for we know that the choir 
was begun in 1524, and that the work was interrupted 
by the same terrible pestilence as that which killed 
Perugino. In ijjs, Ste&no da Bergamo undertook 
the work of the choir. He worked steadily, and 
the monks of S. Fietro kept the most accurate ac- 
count of what they paid him, and of how many 
measures of fiour and pence they gave the men and 
boys whom he employed. Little Is known of the life 
of Stefano da Bergamo ; we do not even know from 
whom he learned his art, but M. Cassinese rightly con- 
eludes that he drew his inspiration from the divine 
Raphael, nnce his designs are purely Raphaelesque. 
The carving ii uoequal, and some of the stalls are 
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infinitely lovelier than othera. Note the ninth on the 
right of the choir : a mother and three children en- 
circled by a heavy garland of fruit and flowers, and 
under them a child, with flying hair, playing with snakes. 
Note, too, the extraordinary rows of my thical beasta which 
lie upon thp arms of the lower row of stalls ; catch them 
in perspective one evening in the dusk— they will give 
you food for most fantastic dreaming. What minds, 
half childlike and half mad, these early carvers had ! 

The doors of the choir are the work of Fra Damiano 
of Bergamo. They are intaraia work, and show a 
most delightful lancy. They have unfortunately been 
much polished and restored ; still what a Jewel this 
panel is, which is said to represent the finding of 
Moses! Compare the banks of the Nile with this 
palace and this pleasaunce of the purest Renaissance. 
Its bulrushes are turned to pergolas, its pyramids to a 
maze of pillars and of marble terraces, and there is a 
bear in the fbregrouad eating honey, a crane, a rabbit, 
a long-eared goat, and other beaete of singular delight. 
It is strange to think of Fra Damiano sitting in his 
rooms at Bologna and preparing these same decorative 
panels for a place which, maybe, he had never seen. 
Above the doors is a fresco attributed to Giannicola 
Manni 0.), and when the doors open you step out straight 
upon a little balcony, and down below lies the Umbrian 
plain, without a break of building, and straight in front 
of you Asaisi lies upon ita broad, calm hillside. 

The work for the stalls of S. Fielro was finished, it 
seems, in 1535, but the pieces were not put together 
till 1591. In that year, on the 4th of August, a 
native architect undertook to put the carvings in their 
places. He worked so steadily that on Christmas Eve 
of that same year, " at the first vespers of the feast, the 
choir waa solemnly inaugurated in a musical mass sung 
by the friars." 
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What a picture we have — the dull light of the candles 
on the winter moroing and the monks noging together, 
in the midst of all their beautiful new woodwork ! 

A curious incident is told in connection with the 
choir of S. Pietro and three citizens of Perugia, 
When on the 2oth of June 1859, the papa! troops 
entered Perugia, a detachment of them were quartered 
in the church and monastery of S. Pietro, after the 
town had been seized, and three gentlemen of Perugia 
who had been lighting for her liberty at the gates found 
themselves cut off from the town and surrounded by 
the Swiss guard, who, however, were not conscious of 
their presence, in the monastery of S. Pietro. It will 
be remembered that the monks of S. Pietro, on this 
occasion, sided with the citizens, and one of them, 
Fra Santo, hustled the three gentlemen up into a little 
cupboard in the organ-loft where he kept them con- 
cealed for three whole days, feeding them, as best he 
could, with a little bread and water. One other gentle- 
man, who was concealed in another part of the church, 
managed to escape under cover of certain duat-pans be- 
longing to the friars, with which he passedhimself off on 
the guard at the gates as a sacristan. Either he, or some- 
one else, let the cat out of the bag about the gentlemen in 
the organ, and a most diligent search was set on foot. 
However, the little cupboard escaped notice for the 
time, and on the mornmg of the fourth day of their 
confinement, whilst the Papal guard were getting their 
pay, Fra Santo and another monk took from the stalls 
the ropes which they had cut from their belU on the 
precetfing evening, and tying these to the balcony of 
the choir, they hastily let out the three gentlemen from 
the organ, who clambered down the ropes, and waving 
adieu to their benefactors, scampered off da cjuickly as 
they could across the open country. Five hours later 
the Pope's guard went up into the organ, but even then 
'7! 
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they failed to discover the cupboard whence their 
enemies bad so lately flown ! 

When, some dme later, the monks of S, Pietra went 
CO Rome to beg the Pope's pardon for the part they had 
played against him in the siege of Perugia, the heaviest 
blame fell, of course, on Fra Santo ; but his Holiness 
with extreme good seoae thus put an end to the 
question ; " If Fra Santo has done what you tell me 
he has, God has willed that he should da so, and we 
must ever respect the will of God." 

There are one or two lovely bits of della Robbia 
work in the refectory of the monastery, a fresco by 
Tiberio d'Assisi (?) in the chapel, and a fine well in 
one of the cloisters. The garden, too, is very charming, 
but it is not easy to get permission to wander in these 

IJeasant places where popes and monks and men of 
earning spent such pleasant and such profitable hours. 
The place is now occupied by students as the whole 
convent was turned last year (1896) into a great 
agncultural college. (See Note, p. 163.) 

S. COSTANZO. 

A little lower down the hill is the small church 
dedicated 10 S. Costanzo. For some obscure reason 
this saint, who is purely local, has become the patron 
saint of lovers, and on his feast day all the lovers of 
the neighbourhood assemble at the shrine. If the eye 
of S. CosCanzo blinks at the young man or the girl 
who kneel hetbre his image, they feel a happy certainty 
that the course of their affection will run smooth, and 
that the year will end in happy union. 

S. CosUnzo was convert to the Christian faith 

by S. Ercolano I., whom he succeeded as bishop of 

Perugia, and Ciatti gives us a long list of his virtues 

and his miracles. The blind of the tivf received their 
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sight from him, we hear, and the lame were made 
to walk. But all his miracles aod his conversioDS 
made him ao object of hatred to the pagans, and one 
day he was seized together with his followers, and 
thrown into prison. They were then put into scalding 
baths, "but,' says Ciatti, "the Holy Ghost, who 
filled their souls with fire, tempered the external heat, 
and they sang hymns to ^gnify their great tranquillity." 
Thdr only discomfort lay in the darkness all around 
them, but soon "a wonderful brightness appeared unto 
them from heaTen which comforted them exceedingly." 
Then the pagans continued their tortures and forced 
the Saint to walk on burning embers, but as these did 
him DO harm he was stripped and covered with red 
hot coals ; and all the time he went on singing much 
to the annoyance of his tormentors. Finally he and 
his followers made their escape and Sed to Spelio, 
where fi^sh conversions, followed by fresh tortures, are 
recounted. At last, in 154 a.d., he met his death at 
Spoleto. His body was taken back to Perugia by a 
certain Serviano da Foligno, who found it " surrounded 
by a choir of rejoicing angels, and in a shroud of 
heavenly light. The holy burden was too heavy 
ibr Serviano to carry alone, and he called on two 
men who were passing by Co help him. At lirst 
they refused and scoffed at the miracles he related, 
whereupon they were both struck blind, and trembling, 
they prayed for mercy to the God of the Christians. 
On touching the body of the Saint they received their 
sight, whereat they gladly helped to carry it into 
Perugia. They entered by Porta S. Pietro, and were 
met by many of the faithful." The body of S. 
Costanzo is buried in the little church outside the Porta 
S. Pietro, rebuilt by the present Pope, and the beautiful 
byzantine doorway seems a lit entrance to the tomb of 
thb suffering and much tormented martyr of Perugia. 
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Piazza del Papa, S. Severo, Porta 
Sole, S. Agost'mo^ and S. Francesco 
al Monte 

THE Piazza del Papa ' lies a little to the riglit of the 
entrance door to the Duomo. In former times the 
straw market was held in this square, which was then 
called the Piazza di Paglia, and at that period the statue of 
Po|>i; Julius occtmied a splendid pontion on the steps of 
the cathedral. But during the great rerolt against the 
Papacy in 17S0 the Pope's statue was taken away fi-om 
its prominent place by some wise persona who foresaw 
its destruction should they allow it to remain there, and 
it was bundled into the cellar of a tavern in the town, 
where it remained, not, it must be confessed, entirely 
incognito, till people's nerves had calmed a little.' Not 
so very long ago the Pope was once more brought to 
the light of day and set in his present position. 

Pope Julius III. is a great figuje in Perugian history. 
He is in a sense a lay figure, for he never set foot in 
the city after his student days, and he was worshipped 
almost in the manner of an unseen deity by the Peru- 
gians. Julius succeeded Paul III., and though he by 
no means did away with the supreme power of the 

> Sametimes cdled Piazza Danti. 

' There are Dianj people siill lifing in Peragia who remem- 
ber the time when thoie who wanted to conirerse over a glau 
of good wine would give each other rendeiioui at " II Pipa." 
In Hawthome'i " Transformation " dome of the principal char- 
■eten keep a tryit under this same itatue. 
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Church in the city, still he midgated many of the hard- 
ships and the ignombies whirli that power had enisled 

I 



in the hands of the great Eamese. When Paul III. 
died in 1 549 hia fortreae remained as a legacy to the city, 
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with a Castellano to watch over iu (Papal) ioterests. 
This man proceeded to rule as his master had taught 
him, and he defended the castle vigilantly against the 
Pope's nephew, who made some efTorta to gain posses- 
sion of so rich a prize. 

The policy of Julius III, was of a much milder 
order. " Julius had always loved our city with a 
peculiar prtiality," says Mariotti, "and he sent his 
relation Cardinal della Corgna hither, endowing him 
with full authority, and hardly had the Cardinal arrived 
than he restored to the city the arms of which she had 
been deprived so long ; and in February of that same 
year Julius III. sent a brief to the holders of ecclesi- 
astical liberty, which was addressed to the Priori dtUe 
Arte (heads of City Guilds), a dtle which had not 
been heard of in Perugia since I {39 ; and to this grace 
the same Pope added considerable sums of money for 
the maintenance of those same magistrates. . . ." 

It will be easy to anyone who has formed even a dim 
conception of what the strength of the spirit of liberty 
was like in the minds of the Perugians to understand the 

fiure sensation of delight which the Pope's open acknow- 
edgment of their old municipal rule, followed as it was 
by a message couched in such friendly terms, was 
likely to produce. Fretting as the citizens had been 
for many years under the rule of the despotic Paul, they 
hailed his more temperate successor as a sort of saviour, 
and they determined to express their sentiments of joy 
in what Bonazzi fitly terms " a day of political baccha- 

■■ So on the morning of the fint day in May the headi of the 
principal guilds of the Mercaniia and the Cambio met in the 
piazza, and there having put aiide their black apparel (Paul 

' It mnBt, haweier, be remembered Chat Julius' policy wa> 
only OD the mrfice, and that, the yoke of Rome was not by 
any means lifted from tlie city. 
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IIL had InnsCed on [be Priori Hearing ■ farm of monraiiig, in 
order, and probibly with perfect wisdom, to iniiat on his own 
anthority in Perugia), they reawumed the aimion of the former 
Prieri, and thrusting their headi through the golden chains 
wliieh the Pope's Vice-Legate himself insisted upon hanging 
round them in token of their leiostatement, tltey took thdr 
■eats upon the damask benches and listened to the Mass of the 
Holy Ghost, sung by the Vice-Legate. Then, upon leaving 
the church, all the religious orders, the Cmfnlirnilai, the 
goilda, the gentlemen, the troops, and the excited populace 
teeing the transfigured magistrateB, lifted a fi^nzied cry, and 
forming into a monstrous procession to the sound of pipes, of 
drams, of tnimpeis, bells, and much artillery, the whole crowd 
followed the Priori to the Church of S. Agoslino aad there, 
having heard another mnsical maw, the new magiatratet, fol- 
lowed by an ever increasing and elamorons cortege, went on to 
Uke up quarters on the first floor of the Palazzo Pubblico." 

Not Batiafied with this demonstrauon of their delight 
and loyalty toward the new Pope, the Perugians de- 
termined to commemorate the occasion through the 
mediom of ait. They commienoDed Adone Doni to 
paint the above described scene of the reinstatenieDt of 
the magistrates (see the picture in the Palazzo Pubblico), 
whilst Vincenzo Danb, then a mere boy, was employed 
to make the big bronze statue of Julius III,, which is 
one of the most remarkable points iu the present town. 

But to U8 who know the almost purely democratic, or 
at least municipal, tendencies of past Perugia, this great 
bronze figure of a Pope eternally blessing the city 
always excites a sense of something false and contradic- 
tory, and had we been permitted to visit the benevolent 
Julius in the cavens of the wine shop, we should hare 
felt him in that place to be a truer symbol of the spirit 
of the town throughout her troubled history. 

S. Severo. 

From the Piazza del Papa several roads branch otF 
to different points of the town. To the right the Via 
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Bontempi leads down past some beauoful old palacec 
into a network of typical Perugian streeta. The 
churchea of S. Fiorenzo, the Carmiae, and S. Maria 
NuoTa, all of which have gonfalom or baonera by 
Bonfigti, lie in this direction, and are very well worth 
viating. Indeed, thegonfalone in S. Maria Nuova is ex- 
traordinarily interesting : a typical specimen ofthattra^c 
and almost pa&sionate form of art which arose out of, 
and answered to, the needs of a people convinced of 
its own mora! depravity (see p. 232). To the left of 
the Via Bontempi a narrow street winds steeply up the 
hill 10 the church of S. Severe, which stands high up 
abore the church of S. Maria Nuova, and commands a 
splendid view to the east of the city, and away across 
the valley of the Tiber to Assisi. " It is asserted 
by some persona," says Siepi, "that in the year 1007 a 
little colony of Camaldoleae monks was tranaferred to 
the city of Perugia, who, during the lifetime of th«r 
holy founder, took up thdr abode on the hill of S. 
Severo, and here, upon the ruins of an ancient temple, 
which some believe was dedicated to the sun god, and 
upon a spot which might be termed the Acropolia of 
Perugia, they built their church, and dedicated it 10 S. 
Severo, Bishop of Ravenna, probably because they came 
into Perugia from thai same city." As to whether the 
church of S. Severo was really built on the site of an 
old pagan temple dedicated to the sun god we cannot 
say ; it is certain that this whole quarter of the town 
ia called Porta Sole, but,' however it be, the church 
of the Camaldolese monks has been quite altered in the 
course of centuries, and, except for its position and its 
fresco, it has not much to charm the casual tourist. 
During later restorations the outer porch with Raphael's 
and Perugino's fresco was preserved, and built into a 
little chapel, where we see it now. The fresco is 
signed 1 505, so Raphael was no longer a hoy 
1R2 
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whco he pinled it. Some years later be pwnted 
hia great picturea in the Staoze of the Vatican, 
and, perhaps, he was feetiog his way to these grand 
compoutioDS when he drew his semi-circle of saints 
on the walls of the liitle old church of S. Severn. 
Did the master Perugioo watch hie brilliant pupil as he 
painted ? There is a touch of pathos in the facta 
which follow;— Raphael the mighty genius dies, and 
Rome goes into mourning for him; fourteen or fifteen 
years go hy, and Perugino, who, be it remembered, 
was not a young man when the slim youth from Urbino 
came one day into hia studio and asked to learn the 
art of painting from him, comes back to the spot where 
Raphael's fresco shines upon the wall, and paints, in hia 
most faded style, the six pale saints which we now 
see below it. . . . 

PoiiTa Sole. 

But to return once more to the piazza. Another 
road leads up immediately behind the statue of Pope 
Julius to one of the most surprising points in the city, 
namely, the bastions of Porta Sole. It was to this high 
point, which commands an extraordinary view over the 
north of the town, that Dante alluded when writing 
of Perugia ; 

" Intra Tapino e I'acqua che diatende 
Del colle r\eUo del h«to UhaUo 
FetlUe ooita d'alto monte pendc, 
Onde PEnigia sente freddo e caldo 
Da Porta Sole, e diretro le piange 
Per grave giogo Noceia con Gmldo." 

Porta Sole is mixed up with a strange and a most 
typical bit of Perugian history. We have seen how 
much this city was influenced by the popes, and how, 
i8j 
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ta the Dumy fluctuatlonB of her history, she nearly 
always returned to the aonUDal rule of die Church of 
Rome. Early in the fourteenth century she broke away 
for a time irom Papal power, but in 1370 again swore 
allegiance to Pope Urban IV., who sent his brother. 
Cardinal Albaoo, to receive the act of submission from 
her people. The following year the Cardinal of 
Jerusalem came to Perugia to establish peace between 
the DOblea and the Ratfanti. He was escorted by 
about 500 horsemen and joo in&ntry, and the people 
received him with enthusiasm, coming out to meet 
him with palraa in their hands, and cries of "Viva 
Santa Madre Chiesa, eriva il Signore ! " Unfor- 
tunately his wise rule lasted but a year, and he was 
succeeded by a very difiereot sort of person, namely, 
the Abbot of Mommag^ore from Cluny (see p. 30), wEio 
arrived in Perugia in a most hostile frame of mind, and 
quite prepared for war and for revolts of every kind. 
The Abbot at once set to work to build for himself 
fbrtressea, the like of which, as one proud chronicler 
relates, had never before been seen in Italy. He 
erected a massive citadel at Porta Sole, and in order 
to be in connection with the Palazzo dei Priori he 
made a covered passage with high machicolated walls 
to join the two together. In doing this he did not 
scruple to knock down a large part of the cathedra] 
which happened to come in his way. At Porta S. 
Antonio, too, the Abbot built some large and ^lendid 
houses, part of which may sdll be seen, ana these 
he joined by means of a covered passage to the 
other citadel on Porta Sole. Thus Mommaggiore 
may be said to have had 3 run over half the city 
of Perugia. So bcauuful and luxurious were his 
palaces at S. Antonio, that we are told they seemed 
a veritable paradise. In them he stored enough wine 
and flour and other things to last him and his French 
184 
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companiona for at least ten years, and not content 
with all these preparaUons for a poasible revolt of the 
citizeoB, he even called in the help of an EngJUh 
condotliere. Sir John Hawkwood, who was at that 
time in the service of the Church, to come and ravage 
all the country round Perugia. 

The Perugians looked on in silence, and in silence 
they planned a desperate plan of revolution, for they 
were determined to resist this abominable Frencli Abbot 
and to assert their former authority. Silently, and 
with bowed beads, they watched the Abbot's troops 
scouring the streets on the evening of the i zth 
December 1375; and not till night had fallen on 
the town did a hum arise. Then deep growling 
sounds rang through the darkness of the night, and the 
tyrant, sitting in his palace, knew that the men of 
the town were up, and that a mighty mischief was 
preparing, Down in the Porta S. Angelo the cry 
of "Viva il Popolo" was heard, and with one ac- 
cord, little and great, nobles and people, forget- 
ting private injuries and discords, and moved by a 
sin^e purpose, clasping hands and crying, " Viva 
tl Popolo, and death to the AU>ot and the pastors 
of the Church," rushed into the piazza just as 
the sun had risen. The terrified Abbot, seeing 
that the people were about to storm the Palazzo 
Pubblico, fled with his friends and soldiers along the 
covered passages to his palace at S. Antonio. The 
furious citizens were quick to follow and arrived be- 
fore the fortress with all sorts of infernal machines, 
amongst others a large catapult which hurled forth 
stones of such a size and with such excellent effect 
that it received the name of Cacciaprete (Kick out 
the priests). We hear of a great battle which took 
place when the Abbot, being besieged in his citadel, 
was forced 10 implore the help of Sir John Hawk- 
.85 
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wood ; but the latter, haviog been well bribed by 
the PerugiaDB, abandoneii his unfortunate patron, leav- 
ing him, Burrounded night and day by a crowd of 
angry citizens, to meditate upon the Tarious fortunes 
□f war. At laet, however, a peace was concluded, 
and Sir John Hawkwood arrived at the head of 300 
lancers^ to escort the Abbot, hia French friends, and 
his 1 500 horse and soldiers safe beyond the city. . The 
Perugians, seeing their enemy the Abbot arrayed io 
heavy armour and hardly able to lift his feet, slipping 
moreover at every turn upon the muddy ground, sainted 
him with shrill whistles, which even the mighty Hawk- 
wood was unable to suppress, and a chronicler devoutly 
tells us that " thus in the name of God, of His holy 
Mother Mary, and of the blessed Saints ; Ercolano, 
Lorenzo,andCoBtanzo, wasthecity of Perugia delivered 
from the hands of those accursed pastors of the Church." 
The happy event was celebrated by grand religious 
fiinctions, although the revolt had been entirely against 
the temporal power of the Pope. Even Milan and 
Florence rejoiced at the news, and ambassadors from 
Siena and from Arezzo came to Perugia to grace 
the feasts and the rejoicings with their presence. 
" Priori and treasurers of the Republic, doctors, 
nobles, RatpanU, and Beccherini, danced for a whole 
week, day and night, in friendly concord, and there 
were lireworks and much sound of music." 

These things were done at Porta Sole in the past. 
The Abbot's palaces and covered passages were well- 
nigh battered to bits by the revengeful citizens, but the 
charm of the small piazza has not vanished with them. 
Looking from the bastions one still can trace a portion 
of the covered passage by which the terror-stricken 
Abbot fled at sunrise to his palaces at Porta Sant' 
Antonio ; and on winter evenings we have often stood 
' Loailt: stands in old Italian for three horaeiren. 
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there, watching, with an ever fresh delight, the brown 
roofa of the slumbering town below — the brown woods 
of the browner Apenninea beyond ; and seen them lade 
and gather into one harmonious whole just as they did 
five hundred years ago, when Mommaggiore sat at 
supper and heard the first low hum of revolution. 

From the piazza of Porta Sole a steep pared road 
or staircase leads down to the Piazza Grimani, and 
here one is confronted by what is perhaps the most 
remarkable point in the whole city, namely, the Arch 
of Augustus. 1 

Arch of Augustus. 

In Dennis' admirable account of Perugia he gives a 
full description of this arch : — 

" The be«E preserved and gtandesi: of all the gates (^ Perugia," 
he >ij>, " is tlie Ana iTjIiigiiila, so called from the iniciip- 
tion, Ai^uiia Persia, over the arch. It is formed of regnlar 
maaotUTof tTaTeitiae^nncementedTincouE^eiof 18 incbes high; 
tome lA the blocks being 3 or 4 feet [□ length. The maioDT; 
of the arch hardly corresponds with that below it. and is pro- 
bably of BUbsequent date and Roman, as the inscription seemi 
to testi^, though the letters are not necessarily coeval with the 
structure. The arch ii skew or oblique; and the gate I> 
doable, like thoae of Voltena and Cosa. Above the arch li b 
frieze of Bix Ionic colonnettes, Huted, alternating with shields ; 
and from this springs another arch, now blocked up, sur- 

• There are one or two other points of interest in this square, 
which are dwatfed, of course, by the splendid Etruscan letlc 
Id the big block of late Renaissance building (PalazzoGalenga) 
to the left, Goldoni acted as a child, and in the same square 
' the composer, Fiancesco Morlacchi, was bom. Morlacchi was 
the author of much music, sacred and profane, and the Pera- 
gians, who cannot truly be called a musical race, are very proud 
of, and have named their biggest theatre after him. Morlacchi 
died in i34i, and the great Requiem which he had composed 
for the funeral of his patron, Frederic Augustus \. of Saxony, 
was sung In the Duomo of Perugia, " to obtain eternal peace 
for the soul of this her valiant son." 
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mounted by > Mcond &iexe of Ionic pUuten, not fluted. AU 

the work above the lower arch i> evldentlf of later date than 
the OTiginalconatmctionrfthegaleway. . , , Thisgitestands 
receiKd from the line of the citf wall, and is flanked oa either 
hand bj a tower, projecting about xo feet, and riling, narrow- 
ing opwards, to a level with the top of the wall above the gate. 
Tlie masonry of these toweri, to the height of the impoGta 
of the arch, coTresponds with that of the gate iraeif, and Kema 
to be the original iciucture, all above that height is of a later 
period. . . . The gate still forma one of the entrance! to the 
city, though there ia a populous nibnrb without iti woUt. Its 
appearance ii mott imposing. The lofty towera, like poader- 
oua olieliak!, truncated — the tali archway recessed between 
them — the frieie of shields and colonnettea above it— the 
id arch soaiing over all, a gallery, i\ 



ly the foe— the venerable 



onry overiroi 



k with the breath of agea — form a whole which carries 
the mind moat forcibly into the past." 

The history of the arch of Augustus, or Porta 
' orMca etratca, has been ^ven again and again by local 
and by foreign guide-books and historians, hut we 
know of no better account than the above by Dennia, and 
little ie left to say on the subject here. In speaking of 
Etruscan walls in another part of his book, Oennis 
remarks that one of their most striking features is the 
apparent newness of the stone. The big blocks of 
travertine on'the Arco d'Augusto are as sharp almost as 
on the day when the Etruscans brought them up the hill, 
something like three thousand years ago, the marks of 
the individual masons are perfrcdy clear upon their faces, 
and time has mellowed the light and graceful colonnade 
of the Renaissance and Roman architecture, as much - 
or more than that of the vanished people. 

For a vivid lirst impression of the city one should 
certainly enter it from its northern side, and pase at 
once into its grim, dark, medixval streets, through 
these splendid early portals. The usual approach from 
the station, which is certainly no quicker and much 
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more tedious, gives nothing like the same impresiion of 
the real Perugia, which we lo*e to read about and 



Many foada meet in the Piazza Gnmani, and joining 
as it were together, pass back to the heart of the town 
through the arch of Augustus. The whole of the 
Borgo S. Angelo, which spreads away to the nonh of 
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the piazza, though enclosed by very early walls, is not 
part of the first city of Perugia, and is indeed a little 

city of its own with one main street, the Via Longara, 
and houses closely packed on either side.' To the 
right as one phases up it is the church of S. Agostino, 
with its wonderful choir — one of those choirs which, 
by its exquisite Taiiety of design and transformation of 
the wood to beasts, delights and fascinates one. 

The choir was made in 1 502, and, as Mariotti, who 
describes it at length, remarks, it is " indeed worthy of 
praise." Penigino himself supplied the designs, which 
were carried out by his Florentine friend Baccio 
d'Agnolo, and Perugino saw that the payment of the 
work was good : I izo florins down at the end of the 
year when the work was done.* 

S. Agostino, like other churches of the town, has 
long since been despoiled of its best treasures. We 
read a long list of its early pictures ; the crowning glory 
of these, the large and many-sided altar-piece by 
Perugino, was pulled to bits and scattered during the 
Napoleonic raids. The history of this great altar-piece 
has been traced with extraordinary precision, and as it 
throws some light on the ways of the painter we give a 
sketch of it here. It seems that in the autumn of 1 50Z 
the indefatigable Pietro signed a contract in which he 
promised to paint his " Sposalizio " for the Duamo, 
three other smaller pictures, designs for the stalls of S. 
Agostino, and finally an immense two-sided altar-piece 
for that same church. As may easily be imagined the 

I The borgo of S. Angela was ilwafa reported Id old days 
to be inhabited by the moat wicked people in Perugia, and, 
indeed, during the turmoils of the centurlea the first nimble 
of revolution and of discord couLd usually be traced to this 

' Perugino seems to have taken a particular pleasure in work 
of this sort; his designs for the Cambio stalls arc a good 
illustration of the ingenuity he expended on them. 
190 
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carrying out of this colossal contract was no light matter, 

and it dragged on for yearsduriog which time Fenigino 
did not hesitate to embark on several other worka ; and, 
□ot at all abashed by his own lack of faith in promises, 
we find him writing to the friars of S. Agostino from 
Fieve di Caatello, where he was for the time engaged 
on other work, begging them in a large round hand 
and most marrellous epelliog, to gve some corn to one 
of his proteges, bearer of the letter (see Pinacoteca). 
The letter is dated March 30, 1511. The next we 
hear of the picture is in the autumn of 1521 when 
there is a question about payment which proves that 
the work was finished. It is not an easy matter to re- 
construct this picture, but we have seen the plan of it 
in a very early manuscript which shows a grand pile of 
frame and canvasses much in the style of Pinturicchio'g 
altal'-piece in the Pinacoteca. Of all its many parts 
Perugia has only kept a few of the saints, the Baptism, 
the Nativity and the Pieta ( ?) . We read of scattered frag- 
ment! in such different towns as Grenoble, Toulouse, 
Lyons, and Nantes. The Madonna herself, we hear, 
waspierced by a German ball at Strasburg, 

There is in a side chape! of S. Agostino a rather 
beautiful old fresco, probably by some scholar of Feru- 
gino, of a Madonna and some saints with a white rab- 
bit in the foreground. Looking one day at the picture 
we wondered vaguely why the rabbit had. been painted 
there : " Ma, per bellezza," hazarded the small son of 
the sacristan with the delightful intuition peculiar to the 
children of his nation. No doubt he was perfectly 
right. Another good fresco by Perugino or his scholars 
may be found, strangely enough, in the back passage of 
a beer's shop a little &rther up the Via Longara ; but 
before leaving the church of S. Agostino it would be 
well to look at the splendid meeting-room of the Con- 
fraternita next door to it. This room, like that at 
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S. FrancHco, ia a magolficent specimen of rather heavy 
and BumptuouB ReoaisaaDCe wood-earring. 

S. Angelo. 

At the very end of the Borgo, jiwt before turning 
into the open country, ia the little old temple of S. 
Angelo. One of the earliest facts we lind in the his- 
tory of Perugia is that this temple was the only buildiog 
which escaped the fire kindled by Caios Cestiua (see 
p. id]. The church is probably built on the site of 
some old Etruscan temple, but in its present state it 
bears only a phantom resemblance to the fonn of its 
first architecture. Some say that the early temple was 
dedicated to Pan, more likely it was a temple to Venus 
or Vulcan. Conestatnle declares that three distinct 
periods of bmlding can be traced in it, and he suggests 
that the original temple was pulled down and rebuilt by 
ignorant early Christians with the ruins of another 
temple dedicated to Flora. The pillars are certainly 
of dilTerent sizes and very different qualities of stone. 
Some few are of Greek marble, and one has an Etrus- 
can ca^ntal ; yet in Fergusson's description of S. Angelo 
he says that " the materials are apparently original and 
made for the place they occupy ; " he also suggests 
that the church was originally used as a baptistery, or 
may have been dedicated to some martyr, "but in the 
heart of Etruria," he adds, " this form may have been 
adopted for other reasons, the force of which we are 
hardly able at present to appreciate; though in all cases 
locality is one of the strongest influencing powers as far 
as architectural forms are concerned." In the first 
form of the Christian building it was surrounded by a 
third row of columns {see p. 171) which were taken 
by the Abbot of S. Pietro to adorn his new basilica, 
and in those times the third circle stood open to the air 
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with vestibules and atrium. The altar of lacriJice, now 
a side altar, stood in the centre of the church where 



the hideous rococo baldachino stapds to-day. The 
small square pillar with the Latin inscription was prob- 
'95 
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ably moved from its place, and turned to the Dorth at 
the time when, aa a local writer Jltly aays, " the archi- 
tecture of S, Angelo was hurdened by so maoy baga- 
telles and such a profusion of false ornaraent," Among 
other late Christian " ornament*" in S. Angelo we 
must mention the body of a young Saint which lies 
embalmed under one of the side aJtars. It ie one of 
those odd pathetic bits of bad taste which somehow 
charm us. The Saint is dressed b tawdry armour, but 
his face and limbs are exqui^tely line, his expression 
pure and very peaceful. His hair is long, the skin of 
his face wasen, he seems to be merely sleeping. 
One of the very earliest Umbrian frescoes of Perugia, 
" La Madonna del Verde," is painted in a chapel to 
the right. The whole building ie a remarkable mixture 
of early pagan, of Roman, and of Christian art, and we 
can only regret that the last should have been added 
later, and in its worst and most degraded era. 

The temple stands on a quiet plot of ground within 
. the city walls, which, a little to the left of it, end in a 
great medieval tower or portcullis put up in time of 
viitr hy Ji tonJoiliere J It needed the Umbrian sky, it 
required the Umbrian landscape to make of such strange 
contrastsan harmonious whole. YetS. Angelo is one of 
those things which at once possesses men's l^ncy, and 
we read that even in the middle ages fantastic legends 
centred round it,and that the early writers believed it to 
be the " pavilion of Orlando." 

Having, in this chapter, run through some few 
historical facts relating to a Pope, ao Abbot, two 
Umbrian painters and a pagan temple, we may as 
well complete the medley with one or two calm 
records of^ the Umbrian saints. Leaving the church 
of S. Angelo one passes back to the street and out 
through the Porta S. Angelo into the open country. 
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The gate is half a castle, and was built by Fortebracdo 

when he was strengthening the city with new walls. 
There is a charming detail in the life of S. Francis 
connected with it. We hear that when Pope 
HonoriuB III. was staying at Perugia, the entliusiaBm 
for saint Francis of Assisi was at its height, and 
the Pope with all his court went down across the 
plain to visit the quiet dwelling-place of the gentle 
Christ-like teacher: "And the friars of S. Francis," 
says Mariotti, "beheld many counts and cavaliers 
and other noble gentlemen, and a great number of 
Cardinals, Bishops, Abbots and different clergy, who 
all came down to see the large but humble congregation 
of S. Francis." And then the Saint returned the 
viwt, and coming in person to call upon the Pope 
in order to obtain indulgences for his new church of 
the Angeli, it happened that as he passed through the 
Porta S. Angelo he met with S. Domenico who 
himself was hurrying in the same direction. They 
met each other in the archway — these two founders 
of great religious orders— "and with their usual 
charity they embraced each other." The picture 
is beautiful and striking indeed : maybe a hot May 
morning, and the two men, who more than most on 
earth had overcome themselves and elevated the 
souls of other men, staying to embrace in a quiet, 
homely fashion before passing fiirthrr on into the 
presence of the acknowledged Pontiff of the Church. 



S. Fkancgsco al Mohte. 

A little fiirther down the road on the left hand 

side, is the monastery of S. Francesco al Monte. We 

hear that the place was endowed in the following 

ounner : " It happened that a rich genileman, 
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Giacomo di Buoncooti de' Coppoli, who, in his 
houses of MoDteripido," (the bill on which the 
present convent Btaods) <■ was wont most tenderly 
to entertain the blessed brother Egidio, delighted 
beyond power of descriptloD in the ecstatic trances 
of that Saint j and having become a widower, by 
the death of Donna Vita, who died childless, Mesaer 
Giacomo took holy orders, and io hia will he ordered 
that his houses should be turned into the convent 
of S. Francesco a! Monte which was therefore 
bnilt in 1276 by the Minori Osservanti." We 
may conclude that Fra Egidio, who was one of 
the most fascinating followers of S. Francis, long 
outlived his ardent worshipper, for we hear that 
he spent a great deal of his time in the convent 
that was built to do honour to the Franciscan order. 

Poor Fra Egidio ! when he knew that death 
was near he begged to be taken back to Assisi 
to die and be buried in the home of his loved leader ; 
but the Perugians, although they simply idolized 
him, refused him this last comfort. They forced 
him to die in their midst so that they might have 
his corpse and pro6t by the miracles that they 
expected would be worknl by it. They gave him 
a beautiful tomb at last, which may now be seen 
in the church of the Univeruty. His staff, his 
book, his poor brown gown, are kept in a crystal 
case tied up with roses and silk ribbons. 

The monastery of S. Francesco al Monte rises bare 
but beautifiilly proportioned on its hill top. Tall lines 
of slender cypress trees guard either ude of the steep 
ascent or " sacro monte " which leads to it. We can- 
not explore the cells ; the little church is bare, its 
Perugino altar-piece and other pictures gone, like the 
rest, to the Pinacoteca ; but sitting on the grass-grown 
steps we may read one of the most delightful and 
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ingenuous stories ever told about either Perugia or the 
followera of S. Francis : — 

" So S. Louis, King of Frince, went upon a, pilgrimsKC to 
viait all the sanctuaiiei upon the earth, and hearing great ^une 
o[ the holiness of Brother Egidio, who had been one of the 
firil companion! of S. Francii, he set his heart on nisitlng 
him in perton, wherefore he c^me to Peragia where Fla 
Egidio then wai living. And coming to the door of the 
conTenl dreiled as a poor and unknown pilgrim with bat a 
few lompanionj, he enqniredwith great insistence after Era 
Eridio, saying nothing to the porter of who it was that 
aaked. So the porter went to Fta Egidio, and told him 
that a pilgrim was aaklng for him at the door, and to Fra 
Egidio it was revealed by God that he who waited foi him 
was the King of France, whereat he immediately and with 
the utmost fervour left his ceil and hurried to the gate ; and 
without further questioning and although they had never met 
before, with the most deep devotion those two kneeled down 
together kissing each other with such a tweet familiarity k 
leemeii that they had held long fellowship together: but In 
ipite of all these things neither the one nor the other spoke a 
word ; they merely held each other in that close embrace, with 
every sign of charitable love, in lilence. And having stayed 
together thus for a long space of time without exclrange of 
words they parted from each other ; and S. Louis went forth 
upon his journey and Fra Egidio returned unto hii ceil." , , . 

TheD we hear that the monks in the coavent arose 
and murmured together, and questioned Fra Egidio 
about the mysteriouB guest with wham he had stayed 
so long in close embrace, and Fra Egidio told them 
very simply that it had been the King of France. 
Then they upbraided him for his discourtesy towards 
so great a man : " Fra Egidio, wherefore hast thou 
been bo rude as never to have spoken even one syllable 
to so devout a King who came all the way from France 
that he might see thee, and hear frotn thee some holy 
words?" And Fra Egidio answers them with the 
child-like and unruffled candour peculiar to hie order, 
and begs them not to marvel at the mutual silence of 
that meeting, 
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"BecauK," he nya, "sb aooau we tud embnued each otlm 
the light of iritdom rerealed and ihowed to me hia heart, and 
likewise mine to him ; and thug by a divine concurreooe 
■eeing into etch ather'a hearts, we understood far better, he, 
what I deilred to say to him, and I, what he desired to ssjr to 
me, than If we had ipoken together with onr mouths ; and 
we found far greater consolation than if we had attempted to 
eiplaiti with our voice that which we felt in our hearts: for, 
had we spoken with our moulhi, such Is the faultlneas of 
hiutian speech, we should more likely have had discoaifort in 
the place of comfort ; now therefore understand, that the 
KJng went from me maivelloutly contented, and bis whole 
■on) refreshed." 

So King Louis of France went out acroM the 
[Jmbrian hilla, the Umbrian Saint returned to hie cell, 
and Perugia added a new and splendid number to her 
list of royal Ti^tors. Probably thia story, be it a 
myth or be it truth, has caused the coofusioa between 
the French King and the French bishop, one of whom 
is certainly a patron of the city to this day. The lilies 
of France are scattered everywhere at the feet of the 
Umbrian griffin. But the true patron of Perugia is 
S. Louis Bishop of Toulouse, and as far as we know 
the viwt of King Louis of France was only recorded 
by the autlior of the Ftoreiii, 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Via dei Priori — Peruginos House, — 
Madonna della Luce — S. Bernar- 
dino and S. Francesco al Prato 

lUST under the bell tower of the Palazzo Pubblico 
J a narrow street, called the Via dei Priori, well- 
paved, and preserving many characteristics of the 
mediasvat city, runs steeply down through the Porta 
S. Susanna and into the open country by the station. 
Once when the nobles were fighting in the square 
above, or more probably in the Corso, the Uood 
flowed so freely that it is said to have come running 
down the street in a crimson stream at night — hence 
the name of Via del Piscinello which is given to the 
street a little lower down. The houses are very old, 
very grim, and closely packed in the Via dei Priori. 
The lunutri, where the heads of enemies were hung, 
stand out maliciously upon the walls of the Palazzo 
Pubblico to the right, and many of the palaces have 
still their narrow doors for the dead or parte del mortuceio.'^ 
From the Cbiesa Nuova (built in izi8 but entirely 
remodelled and qxtilt by bad decoration) a narrow 

' la oat of the loveliest of the old houan aiooe paaaeadown 
to the left, Madame Alinda BrunamoDle livea: a poetew of 
whote talent Penigu is most justly proud ; and a little lower 
down ii the Palazzo degli Oddi with iti exquisite copf , naid to 
be by Pinturicchio, of Raphael's Madonna del Libro, and the 
Mrange charta of the Oddl pdacea upon the plain, decorating 
iuwallk 
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street leads off to the left and down past some charm- 
ing red brick palaces into a nairawer street where 
what is known as Perugino's house still stands. 
Though there seems to be but veryslight evidence about 



the real abode of the painter, his studio has been lixed 
in the beautiful old corner palace with the red marble 
windows in the Via del Comniercio off the Corso. But 
one place does as well as another to pio a legend to, 
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and this little house of mean appearance tucked away in 
a dark and soiuewhat dingy street, with only a marble 



slab to mark it, serves the purpose well enough. 
Indeed, if one believed Vasari, one could with ease 
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imagine Perugino chooging such a spot as this to hidr 
hiB wife, his crimeB (!) and all his money in, and sec 
him hurrying thither in the dusk of a December 
evening from some big church or city where he had 
been to paint ao altar-piece for prince or pontifT. Oik 
can even picture the long dark cloak he wore to covei 
up his money bag, his little cap presised low upon hit 
rather cloudy forehead, and one can almost hear him 
chuckle as he eats his maccaroni and strokes the fair 
hair of the woman he so loved, thinking with the joy 
of malice of all ihe other women who would come to 
pray and weep before his saints and his Pietat. 

But this is Dothing better than a dream. Blankiy 
one looks at the slab above the door, at the wall from 
which even the frescoe of S. Christopher has vanished, 
and from the utter ulence of the place one hurries 
away and further oa down the Via dei Priori. The 
street ends, and one passes into the open country through 
the Porta S. Susanna. Just above is the Torre deg& 
Sc'trri — one of the only specimens remaining of all 
the wealth of towers in the past. A tree has grown 
upon its very top as though to seal the peace which 
follows after strife. A little further on is the small 
church of the Madonna della Luce. The front of this 
church is a very dainty bit of architecture and was 
designed by Cesarino Roscetto, a Perugian goldsmith, 
who also made the silver shrine in the cathedral which 
holds the Virgin's ring. It has inside a beautiful 
altar piece by some scholar of Perugino. The [nccure 
is exquisite in colour and in sentimeDt. Siepi gives 
a long history about it, which, although it does not 
altogether iit in with the facts of dates, we cannot 
refrab from mentioning here. (Perhaps he was 
alluding to some older fresco which has disap- 
peared.) He says that on the lath of September 
1515 some youths were playing at cards under the 
204. 
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wall of a butcher's shop which in old days stood 
outside the church of S. Francesco. One of them, a 



young barber, called Fallerio, lost hea¥ily at the 
game, whereat he swore a terrible oath, hearing which 
blasphemy the Madonna in her shrine by the wayside 
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cloied ber eyes, and kept them closed for the space 
of four whole days. Od the i6th she opened them 
agaiD. So great was the fame of this miracle, and the 
sensatioD it caused, that processioos and great multi- 
tudes of people came to worship before her shrine, and 
on the 7th of April 1513 her picture was carried to its 
present place in the new church which the people built 
for her, and she was do longer called the Madonna di 
S. Luca, but the Madonna of Light to commemorate 
this wonderful occurrence. 

From the church one road leads out into the 
country through the old Etruscan gate of S. Luca and 
another to the right into the Piazza della Giustizia : 
that fair open green which holds one of the loveliest 
flowers of Renaissance art — the fagade of the Oratory 
of S. Bernardino. 



The Oratory waa built in 1450 by the magistrates 
of Perugia, who were anxious to leave to their city 
some enduring mark of the man whose influence in 
times of extreme moral depravity and perpetual party 
strife had been so purely one of good to the citizens 
of Perugia, The life of S. Bernardino of Siena ia 
Familiar to most people. He, like S. Francis, 
exercised an extraordinary power over the minds of 
men in the middle ages by the mere example of pure 
living and sweetness of character, but perhaps his 
power lay a little more in preaching and in stirring men 
to action than that of the saint of Asusi, whose influ- 
ence was more absolutely that of peace, 

S. Bernardino of Siena waa bom at Massa, near 
Siena, in Ij8o. His mother died early, leaving the 
child to the care of an aunt. By this lady, Diana 
degli Albizeschi, he was educated with extreme care 
and tenderness, and he grew up beautiful, gracious, and 
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very pure of heart. At seventeen he joined a con- 
fraternity at Siena, and by the early age of twenty-four 
be had already shaken an alway« weak constitution by 
his great labours for the sick in the time of plague. 
He died at Aquik in the Abruzzi, and was canonized 
in 1 450 by Pope Nicholas V. S. Bernardino's life was 
one perpetual strain towards the light in an age which 
was dark, and one of its greatest objects had been to 
reconcile the mutual hatred of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. He was full of child-like faith and wise 
philanthropy ; and tradition says that it was he who 
started the lirst MoiUe tH Piela or pawnshop, and 
Perugia claims the privilege of having seen the lirst of 
these inatitutioiis.^ 

The figure of S. Bernardino is always unmistakable 
in art, and it becomes familiar to us in Perugia, where 
he exerdsed an extraordinary power, and where he 
would preach from his pulpit in the public square to an 
almost maddened crowd of penitents. The saint is 
always represented holding a square tablet with the 
initials of Christ set round with rays upon it, because 
he was accustomed to hold one of these whilst 
preaching. His face is emaciated, but beautifiil both 
in line and in expression ; it is a face which the 
spirit illumines with an unmistakable glory. Mrs 
Jameson, in her life of the saint, says that the finest 
sculptured portrait of him is that on the fagade of his 
Oratory at Perugia ; and certainly, if taken merely as a 
graceful bit of art, few things could do more honour to 
the man whose best tribute, however, will always be 
his extraordinary hold on the hearts of men throughout 
the whole of Italy. 

In 1461 the people of Perugia called in a Florentine 

1 It <> fur to say that mao^ other towna diepute [hit 
strange honour with Perugia, and probably with br better 
daims. 
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sculptor, Agoit!no Ducci or Gucci, to ornament the 
fa9ade of their new oratory. This sculptor ia 
described by both Vasari and Mariotti as Agostioo 
della Robbia, aod coDiiected, either as a son or a 
brother, with that well-koowo family. The coanec- 
tion is, however, not proved, neither does his work 
seem to corroborate it in any way.' 

The facade of S, Bernardino is a marrelloua and 
perhaps a unique thing in art. The work on it is light 
and airy like the winds of spring. The figures of the 
angels, the garlands, and the saint himself, are full of 
that elegant and subtle charm which now and then 
surprises one in sculpture. Ducci made wonderfiil use 
of the pale pink marble of the country, mixing it with 
terra-cotta figures, bits of blue sky, and marble, creamy 
white, for all his garlands. Perhaps the loveliest 
figures, where all are lovely, are those of the six 
virtues, Mercy,^ Holiness, and Purity, Religion, Mor- 
ufieation, and Patience, on either side of the entrance 
doors. But the difTerent angels playing on ditferent 
instruments, and the flying angels round the figure of 
the saint, are each delightful in their separate ways. 
Even the inevitable grifiin seems softened by the hand 
of the Florentine sculptor, and he has admirably caught 
the purely spiritual nature of the saint, both in the large 
central portrait, and in the smaller plaques where some 
of hie miracles are represented. Siepi ^ves a full 
description of the different scenes: 

" Under the two higher niches," he say), " are two iquarei, 

1 Ducci did other excellent work in Peragia, nimely. the 
gate of S. Pietro, ttie tieautiful altar in S. Domenico, uid a 
Madonna and child which i) now [n [hf Univeniiy Mnaeum, 
but which was originally made for a niehe on the bgade of 
S. Francesco al Pralo. It was the Florentine sculptor, Coo, who 
ia said to have founded the pottery works at Deruta. 

> See plate. 
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and on tht right one of thete we Me the Simt, who, whilst 
preaching on the Iiola Magg;iore of our Lake of Traabneae re- 
cdYed into hit ordei the blessed Glacoma of the Marchea. . . • 



To the left," he continue!, " the Saint is discovered preach- 
ing, and illuminated by a star, which in the full light of 
day shines over his head, a miracle which happened in the 
city of AquiU five years bdnre his death, while preaching 
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the pniMs of Mary. . . . Three other mitaclcB of the SainC 
are given on the frieze below. In the middle one of these 
we Ke the Siint preiehing to the people of Pemgia, and the 
boDfire which he made them light on the piaiza of our Duomo, 
whece book) of nipentition, of necromaacf and the lav of 
utrol<^ were burned In public, together with ^hionable 
folliet of the period ; packi of cardi. obuxne pietareB, forbiddeD 
weapons and omamenti of female lusuty— inatmmenli all of 
iniquity and of ddighc. Therefore it ia that from the flame'> 
demons are wen to rise. In the miracle to the right we see 
two children saved by the intercession of the Saint from the 
furious waters of a mill-stream in which, hating been caught, 
they were miracnlouily saved by the Sunt from death. . . ." 

It is not very clear why this pamcukr spot was 
chosen from all others on which to build the Oratory 
of S. Bernardino, but it was probably because it stood 
so close to the convent of S. Francesco al Frato, 
where the Saint, who himself was a Franciscan, would 
Daturally stay when he paid his visits to Perugia. 
We hear that he was deeply attached to a certaia 
bell which hung Id the campanile of the convent, and 
which bore the name of Viola aod was noted for the 
peculiar sweetness of its voice. It happened once, 
whea alt the bells of the town were nnging, that 
Viola fell, S. Bernardino was preaching at the 
minute up in the square of the cathedral, but by a 
miracle he heard her fall and stopped his sermon for 
an instant, saying to the people: "My childreni Viola 
has fallen, but she is not harmed ! " and he was right. 
Viola was set up in her place again and rings mth a 
clear strong voice, dear to the heart of the Perugians, 
even in the present century.^ 

# » * • « 

Long even before the birth of S. Bernardino a 

much older order or Confralermia held its meetings 

in the aroall church at the back of the present oratory. 

Tliis was the Confraternlta £ S. Andrea delta Giallizia, 

1 See poem of " Viola," by Alinda Bmnamonle; 
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and it was one of the earliest of those remarkable 
societies — one may almost describe them as religioui 
guilds — which rose up out of that great devotional movs- 
ment at the end of the middle ages which resulted io the 
extraordinary processions and displays of the " Flagel- 
lants." "The movemeot," says Doctor Creighton, 
"passed away ; but it has left its dress as a distinctive 
badge to the confratemiues of mercy which are familiar 
to the traveller in the streets of many cities of Italy." 

Morals, as we have seeo, were very low in the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth century ; blood flowed 
freely in party feuds and towns were devastated and cor- 
rupted 1^ the strife of church aod people. All these 
things, and the great pestilence which ravaged the 
country and the cities, were taken, and probably 
with perfect justice, to be the signs of an offended 
deity. " It was then," says Bonazzi, " when men 
had grown familiar with death, that those strange 
songs arose which the people sang in the moonlight, 
wra^^ied in white sheets, whilst they danced the dances 
of the dead about the streets, claagiug the bones 
together in weird accompaniment to their songs." 
Doctor Creighton ^ dates this movement to the end of 
the fourteenth century. He says also that it originated 
in Provence. Perugia, however, lays strong claim to 
having herself sown the first seed, and this as early 
as the middle of the thirteenth century, of the displays 
of the Flagellants. 

In 126; we read the strange tale of 3 monk who 
describes himself as '*Fra Raniera Faiano dt Feroieia 
Comenzatorc dtlla Regala del BatUiti £ Bolagau," 
Raniero tells us that he was accustomed, as a young 
monk at Perugia, to lead a life of excessive privation 
and abnegation, and one day, when scourging himself as 
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waa his cuetom, he was joined in a visiod by certain 
aa!nu who accompanied him to the cliurch of S. 
Fiorenzo, and there they all beat themselves together 
in front of the high altar. This vision occurred day 
after day to Raniero, but at last one of the aaints spoke 
to him and told him that it was the will of heaven 
that men should purge their sins in this same fashion. 
Raniero carried his tale to the Bishop, who expounded 
it in a Bermon to the inhabitants of Perugia, and this, 
according to some historians, was the origin of all the - 
fantastic demonstrations of public repentance which 
soon spread over Italy, and from which, as years went 
by, there arose the calmer and more practical institutions 
of Confraternities in the several cities. One of the 
earliest of these at Perugia itself was the company of 
S. Andrea, and it is interesting Co read its laws and 
statutes. Through its own annals we Had that it was 
started in 1374, during the reign of Pope Gregory XI. 
" for the furtherance of the worship of GaA and of 
His Mother the blessed Virgin Mary, and of the 

florious martyrs and protectors of the city — Messera 
ancto Ercolano, Sancto Laurenzo, Sancto Costanzo, 
and Sancto Andrea the apostle ; and for the honour 
and estate of the Holy Mother Church and her pro- 
tectors ; and forther for the maintenance, the govern- 
ing, the magnificence, and the peaceful state of the 
people and the city of Peroscia." 

Infinite and careful laws of civil and religious duties 
follow — laws for the maintenance of peace and the 
Christian comfort of souls : the day of the saint was 
to be most strictly kept, fasting if possible, or by him 
who could not fast, a feast was to be given to a beggar 
or twenty-five pateraosters told, " and all must be at mast 
that day or pay a fine of twenty soldi." But the great 
work of the society of S. Andrea was the help and 
protection of criminala. Its members got permission 
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from the city gOTeTnineDt to meet those who were 
going to execution, and to accompany them to the 
scene of death, comforting them by the way, and 
miBtaining them with prayers and even sweetmeats to 
the very last. In early times criminals were beheaded 
iar from the city walls ; and b Perugia the place of 
doom was down in the ^n country cm the site of an 
old Etruscan tomb, the Torre di S. Manno. " Wbere- 
fbre," writes one hiBtoriao, "in the fatal passing of 
these miserable people, the pious Jitcip&aati met them 
on the threshold, comforted them, assisted them, and 
went with them even unto the gallows." Hence 
probably the name of "Giustizia" given to this 
particular square, and not, as is usually said, becaute 
justice was carried out on the spot itself. 

The Coafralemila of S. Andrea caolinued to increase 
both in power and in size. Other societies of the 
tame charitable sort sprang up all through the city, and 
after the death of S. Bernardino of Sleoa a new one 
was started in his name at Porta Eburnea. But in one 
of the great fights between the nobles, their buildings 
were so knocked about and mutilated that the members 
of the society had to sedt out difiereot quarters, and 
they then joined themselves to the older confraternity 
of 5. Andrea down at S. Francesco and thenceforth 
** worked together, extending their labour of charity to 
the inspection of prisons, and to the Christian comfort 
of piisoners." •■ 

S. Francesco al Prato. 
To the right of the Oratory of S. Beroardino is 

but quite ruined, church and convent 

at the Pioacoteca, bat 
S. Bernardino, we Me ■ 
n admirable portrait of 
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of S. Francesco al Prato. S. Francesco, more even 
than S. Domenico and so many of the churches of 
Penigia, is only the skeleton of a once beantiful body 
from which the silken robes, the jewels, even the Hesh, 
have been torn rudely oiF by men and time. The 
church was built in 1230, in the fonn of a Latin cross 
with a single nave. But from the moment it was built, 
owing to the crumbling nature of the soil, and the 
heavy and overweighted style of ils architecture, it was 
threatened with immediate destruction, so that in 17J7 
it fell in almost completely. 

Throughout the history «f Perugia we read of great 
events which centred in S. Francesco, of great men 
who were buried there, artists who painted, and popeo 
who blessed and prayed. Of all these former splen- 
dours, nothing remains beyond a carcase of stone walls. 
The pictures — the Raphael, the Pinturicchios and the 
Peruginos, with the exception of Bonfigli's banner in 
the chapel of the Gonfalone,' and one interesting early 
fresco down in the crypt, — have been removed to the 
Pinacoteca and to other towns. Fortebraccio's bones 
have gone to the museum, Fra Egidio's tomb is in the 
church near the museum, and the roof has fallen in 
upon a rubbish heap of beams, and bricks, and mortar. 

S. Martin o. 

There are several ways of returning to the Duomo 
from the Piazza della Giustizia. One of the pleasantest 
runs through a bit of cultivated land outside the town 
walls : the Via di San Francesco, and, joining the Via 
della Conca, passes up under the Arco d' Augusta and 

1 This Gea/almi is one of the loveliest of the serJM men- 
tioned on p. 2]K. Lilie the one in the Duomo II: Is covered 
with a gauze veil, but can easily be seen with a little patient 
iDipectiOD. 
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back by ihe Via Vecchia. But anotlier way, which few 
codd find who did not know of it, winds back into the 
heart of the old town, actually crossing the Etruscan 
walls in one place, and comes out opposite the Canonica, 
having passed the little old church of S. Martino. 

S. Martino is so old, and so much overshadowed by 
the big palace oppowte, it is sunk so low upon the street, 
that passing by it hurriedly one scarcely recognises it as 
a church at all.^ The high altar has a very beautiful 
altar-piece by GianoicoJa Manni — one of the loveliest 
bits of Umbrian colouring that we remember in Perugia, 
and there is a rather faulty li-esco by some scholar of 
Perugino on the west wall, redeemed by that aubd« 
and sweet chaim peculiar to the work of the master. 
The little church is guarded by a true friend, wlio 
not only honours its pictures, but has even copied them 
with faithful care, and the whole place is failed with 
sometJiing of the quiet and religious fervour which 
lingers only after centuries of prayer and incense, and 
which is lacking in so many of the more frequented 
churches of the town. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Pietro Perugino and the Cambio ^ 

"PHE Dame of Perugia is natnraUy connected with 
that of Pietro Vaonucci dttlo il Perugino, or, aa he 
preferred to sign himself, Petrus de Casiro P/eUt, who 
stamped the peculiar personality of hig painting upon a 
whole school of Renaissance Italian art. Vannucci was 
t^ DO means the iiret artist of the Umbrian school, but 
he was the man who brought it into general notice, and 
it was in the city of Perugia that he lired and worked, 
and had hia school of painting. 

The best of Pemgino's work, however, with the 
exception of his fiescoes in the Cambio, is not to be 
found in his native town. The indefatigable Napoleon 
had a profound adnuration for Pietro's altar-pieces. 
He sought them out, he insisted on getting every inch 
of them, down to their smallest predellas, and the 

Slendid pictures of S. Pietro, S. Lorenzo, and S, 
gOSDno went over the Alps to swell his galleries in 
the Tuileries. The frescoes of the Cambio could not 
go, and they at least remain exactly as the master 
painted them. To understand the man Pietro as 
well as the artist, we must study in the Cambio, for 
there his portrait hangs face to face with a whole set 
of bis frescoes, and the contrast of the painter's face 
and the £ices he invariably gave to his saints is almost 
as strange as that between the Umbrian saints and 
' See note p. »$. 
2l6 
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the history of the times io which they lived and 
worked. 

To uaderstaDd the painters of Peru^a one must 
miderstand the period in which they were produced. 
One wonders whether Vaaari reckoned at all with this 
when he wrote his life of Pemgino. The Florentine 
was not particularly jnst to Umbrian painters in general, 
and of Pietro Vannucci he paints a very unsympathetic 
portrait. He accuses him of two great &ults: avarice 
and irreligioo, and these have become bo inevitably con- 
nected with Pietro's name that it is not easy to dispute 
them. Yet, if not absolutely false, the facts have been 
grossly exaggerated. Concerning the first— avarice — 
VasarilniaintainB that Pietro painted exclusively for the 
sake of gain, and never for that of art or &ith. This 
accusation has been disproved by later writers in so &r 
as the early life of Perugino is concerned. We hear, for 
instance, chat he painted several banners for his native 
city in the time of plague and war, that he asked no 
money for them, and when the time of need was past 
he took them back and kept them in his studio. Also, 
merely as an amusing anecdote, Vasari himself tells us 
that Pietro could open his purse Sat the woman he 
loved, and dress her in the fairest and the costliest 
clothes, setting the pins and folds himself upon her 
headgear. In the latter part of his liie, which was not 
without some shadow, he did paint for money, allowing 
soulless pictures to pass from his studio lo the altars of 
believing monks and ladies ; but his best work belongs 
to his earliest period, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it was uninspired save by the inspiration of 
gold. 

Concerning the second accusation — lack of faith — 
we have dealt with it at the end of Pietro's life, and we 
can only add here that the man must have been of super- 
human gentleness who could live through the scenes 
117 
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that Vannucci lived through, and maintain the faith of 
childhood. 

The portrait in the Camluo u a ^tumbling block. 
The expression \t heavy aod unspiritual. Thia &ct 
jar«, and We resent it. (See frontispiece.) 

But whatever Pietro's appearance, whatever bis 
personal cliaracter may have been, he did two things : 
he left behind him an enduring mark in the hiatory of 
art, and he gave the soul to that considerable school of 
painting from which young Raphael went forth into tbe 
wondering world, together with a host of other painters 
whose tendency waa entirely in the direction of the 
spiritual and purifying elements in human life. 

• ♦ * * • t 

Away to the southwest of Perugia, above the lakes 
of Trasimene and Chiusi, with a wide view southward* 
towards Rome, and northwards to Cortooa, is the little 
Umbrian hill-town of Citta delja Pieve. It is so deeply 
buried in its oak woods that one can barely see it from 
the hills and plains around it. The town is very old 
and very sleepy, built of red bricks with hardly any 
stones, and scarcely any buildings of importance. The 
streets seem fallen dead asleep. " Why do you come 
here ? The place is dead. Nothing ever happens in 
our city," said the melancholy daughter of the landlord, 
and the girl, by her unconscious words, explained the 
very reason of our visit. 

Nothing ever happens in Citta della Pieve. The 
town has feljen on sleep in its delightful landscape — 
on sleep as silent and profound as that of all the fosail 
shells in the banks along the roads which lead to 
it. But the place ia sti'angely aod marvellously 
beautiful j it holds the very essence of that intense 
religious charm peculiar to the landscapes of Umbria, 
and to the painters who have painted them ; without 
exaggeration, we may say that the city looks to-day 
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jiut exaciJy at it looked over four hundred yeara ago, 
at tbe tiiiie when, to the lovera of art, its history began 
and ended.* 

Pietro Vannucci de Cattro PletMS detto U Pemgino, 
was born at Citta della Piere in the year 1446. 
His parents were »ery poor, but they were of a good 
&mily and posiuon. There were many children, and - 
life was a struggle for bread in the small boy's tiome. 
When he was about «ght, his father, Christoforo 
Vannucci, decided to educate him as a painter, and so 
he brought him to the city of Perugia, and there, as 
Vasari says, " this child, who had been reared in penury 
and want, was given as a shop drudge to a painter who 
was not parucularly distinguished in his calling, but 
who held the art in great veneration, and highly 
honoured the men who excelled therein." The 
painter was probably Booligli, one of the moat delight- 
ful artists of the Umbrian school, but Pietro must have 
gathered instruction fiom other sources too, from 
Fioreazo di Lorenzo and Piero della Francesca, who 
we know were painting at that time. Maybe the boy 
met them at their work, in churches, maybe he even 
traTeiled with them as a sort of journeyman. But it 
was probably BonSgli who early inspired him with an 
ambitious desire to spread his winga in higher spheres 
of art than the little Umbrian town afforded him, and 
who gave him the worldly-wise advice retailed to ua at 
some length by Vasari : Ferugioo must go to Florence, 

" for the air of that city generatea a dealre for glory and honour, 
and gives a natural quickness to the perceplions of men. Yet 
it i( true that when a man has acquired lulGcient for hig pur- 

1 The town, like every other small Italian town, has had in 
comoUcated and tempeituouj historr. Its walls, many of 
lo) ; and 
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u In Flortnce, If he vrlshea ti 

> boundaric 

another market for the eiceUence of hia worki and fbr the 
reputation conferred on artisti by that city. For the city of 
Florence treat! her painters a> Time treats her work), which, 
having perfected, he destrora, and by little and little graduaUy 

Pietro liatened to thue naive couomIb; he drank 
them in and he followed them out to the letter. 
When quite a young man he started across the hills 
to Florence. He probably travelled as a journey- 
man, begging or earning his bread along the way. 
He reached Florence, entered the studio of Andrea 
Verrocchio, buried himself in a passionate study of his 
art, and, barely ten years after the date when, as an 
almost unknown artist, he had entered Florence with 
the secret of hia genius in his soul, he left it again to 
go to Rome and paint a portion of the Sistine Chapel 
at the command of the reigning pope. Pietro studied 
in good schools and in excellently good society. In 
Florence he probably met with men like Botticelli, 
Credi, and certainly Leonardo da Vinci. Raphael's 
father, Giovanni Santi, is said to have written the 
following lines about the two young painters : 

" Due gioTan par d'etate e par d'amore 
Lionardo da Vinci, e 1 Peniiiao 
Pier della Pieve, ch'4 nn divin pittore." 

Divine in truth were the two young men, for they 
were to be the fathers of the Lombard and the 
Umbrian schools of painting. 

Perugino's earliest commiaaions tor pictures were 
received in Florence, but nearly all the work of that 
period is lost. We cannot exaggerate the loss, but 
it is useless now to dwell on it and to describe the 
vanished frescoes of the Gesuad coavent. Pietro wa« 
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called to Rome about the year 1483. There he 
painted several juctares on the walls of the Siatine 



chapel. Only two of them remain, and the figures of 
Michelangelo's Last Judgment have long obliter- 
ated the sweet-faced Umbrian siUDts and land- 
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Bcapes which used to cover the east wall.^ Having 
spent a little time in Rome, Perugioo returned Co his 
native land, and the best of his paintings belong to that 
period — namely to the years 1490-1502. 

This is no place in which to descril>e the works of 
Perugino's prime. The world knows them and the 
capitals of Europe possess them, but from the city of 
Perugia, for which some of the very best were painted, 
they have been taken away by " quel itopcndo ladro — 
Napoleooe Bonaparte."^ Perugino's fame spread like 
wildfire over the cities of Italy. "Thismaiif(ro Pietro," 
saysa very old chronicler, "was distinguished {tinj^blart) 
in his art throughout the universal world." So intense 
was his fame and popularity, and his work in such 
demand, that it was impossible for him, for one single 
man, to supply all the work which men demanded of 
him. We should not therefore feel surprised at the 
number of second-rate pictures, planned by the master 
and carried out by his echolaxs, which have come down 
to us bearing his name. 

From the period of his prime, Perugino perhaps 
went wrong — that is to say, he realised his own 
charms, specified, docketted them, stereotyped the 
smile of his saiots and set his scholars working, so to 
speak, on the reproduction of the labels he himself 
had painted. His personality extended itself into a 
school, where, at dmes, it became mere caricature. 
Other stars had risen 00 the horizon, great and 
shining ; some of them str^ght from the master's own 



■ It U curious to note that it waa Paul HI. who crdered 
Michelangelo's Last Judgment to be painted over Perugino's 
altar-piece, and that It was alio Paul III. who bnllt hisfbitresa 
on the ruins of the Baglioni palaces at Perugia. 

s "That stupendous thief Napoleon Bonaparte." This 
magnllicent title was conferred on tlie dead Emperor hy a 
poor little withered custodian of an Umbrian chiiTch. 
321 
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-workghop, some from other cities. There is a piti- 
ful story told of the jealousy of the old Umbrian master 
for the growing &me of Michelangelo. It ended 
in a lawsuit from which Pletro withdrew his claims i 
but the tale may be unfounded, and we know that 
Vannucci praised the David when called to pass a judg- 
ment on it, we also know that he named one of his 
own children aiier the Tuscan sculptor. 

But if we can recognise the later weakness of 
Penigino, the men who lived in his days and who 
openly declared him to he the master of masters 
never apparently recognised it. They seem to have 
worshipped his decadence as they had worshipped his 
dawn. They paid large sums for the feeble saints 
which rose like ghosts beneath his brush. They 
desired no better man to save them in the time of 
plague and bloodshed by the creation of a S. Sebastian 
which they might carry in procesuon, or a Madonna 
that they might kneel to. And truly to the end an 
ineffable sweetness, a religious amiability, is the under- 
current of the master's painting. 

Ptetco Vannucci died of the plague in the year 1515 
at Fontignano, a small village near Perugia, where he had 
been called to paint a S. Sebasuan in the time of pesti- 
lence. He was hurried into some desolate grave under 
an oak by the wayside, and he died, as they say, without 
faith of imniortility, denying to the last that Saviour, 
whose face and figure, whose Mother and surroundings, 
he, of all men on earth, had striven through life to 
idealize- 
So writes Vasari, but on this accusation we would 
pause. There may have been some sickness in 
Pietro's soul, we feel and see it in his work and 
portrait ; but he had lived in rerrible times and seen 
much evil and striven to paint much good. The fact 
that he was buried in unconsecrated ground proves 
213 
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literally nothing, for an old chronicler, describing the 
wrecchednesg of the times, comlnTied with the tenors 
of the plague, tells us, "that guch was the state of 
afFairg, that the dead were paid as little attention to io 
those tiroes as in our day we might give to goats or 
sheep ; and that especially in the country where no one 
attended to anything, all died, almost without excep- 
tion, not like men but almost like beasts ; and as the 
consecrated ground did not suffice for burial they put the 
bodies into ditches, covering them up with a very little 
earth." Furthermore, " it was prohibited to risit tbe 
sick, and to attend the funerals of the dead." This 
being the case, how was it possible to iind the corpse of 
one old man in order to lay it in consecrated ground ? 
Pietro's sons tried hard to find it. We read of them : 
of Giambatisto, Francesco and Michaelangelo, search- 
ing diligently but in vain for their father's bones, that 
they might lay them in the Church of S. Agostino.^ 

Mariotd the chronicler of Perugioo, whose loving 
and infinitely careful search has soothed, if it could 
not obliterate Vasari's spiteful words, ends his notes 
on Perugino with the following quotation from a Latin 

" Se pictus moreiii, nou moriturus obis." 
« » * « tt 

It was just at the end, of the period of Pietro's 
prime, namely, about the years 1499 to 1507, that he 
was commissioned to paint the walls of the Cambio. 
It is interesting to remember that at this time Perugino 
was in correspondence with the monks of Orvieto, who 
wished him to paint the frescoes in th«r Duomo. He 
had long dallied with his answer, he had certain other 

' Since wriEing the above, vre haie been >hovni a verf e-utj 
MS., which shows that Pietro's hones were taken from the 
ditch by I priest and buried under the walls of his church at 
Fontlgnano. 
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large worka on hand, bnt when hi« fellow-ciuzens 
sent in thdr requeat that he should undertake this 
very coonderable work for them he did not hesitate ; 
he threw over his previous eogagement, which, as 
we know, was magnificently taken up by Signorelli, 
and he at once set to work upon the walls of the 
Cambio. 

Perugino was perhaps out of his element in this new 
undertaking. He had no choice of subjects, for they 
had been selected for him by the members of the Guild, 
who throughout show a most naive interest and concern 
in the decoration of their rooms. These men were de- 
termined to secure the very best work they could ; their 
seats, their panels, their doors were of the finest wood, 
worked by the most skilful carpenters and artists of the 
day. They were not wise in literature themselves, 
so they applied to the best scholar of their city, 
Franceaco Matarazzo, for instructions, and it was he 
who moat probably arranged the curious mixture of 
classic subjects and inscriptions which Perugino, with 
a certain child-like and ingenuous persistence, painted as 
he had panted all the familiar subjects of the Bible. 
For the ceiling of the audience chamber, which deals 
entirely with mythological figures, he may have con- 
sulted certain old illuBtrated imBsals in the Perugian 
archives i one of these, a Cicero (unhappily stolen from 
the library some years ago), very probably suggested 
some of the figures and beasts of the Zodiac which 
decorate the ceiling. 

The impresMon made upon one by the painting in 

the Cambao is very calm and pleasing. The whole is 
a harmony — a harmony of subjects sacred and profane 
such as the classic-loving minds of scholars in the days 
of the Renaissance delighted to create, and give to one 
of their purely religious artists to carry out success- 
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fully. The left wall is covered by two frescoes — 
two lines of figurei — eight Romans and four Greeks. 
Behind these ligures stretches the fair, calm, Umbrian 
landscape, dear to the heart of the Unibrian painter. 
In the sky above them are four female figures. Prudence 
and Justice, Fortitude and Temperance, and below 
them small angels hold the long inscription which is 
written over every group. Very soft aud tender is 
Perugino's conception of RomLin Emperors and Greek 
philosophers. They have the hands of women, th«r 
faces are sweet like the faces of saints. They look a 
little sad, and very gentle as they bend towards each 
other — not one of these men could have proved a 
ruler of nations. What did Perugino mean when 
he painted in the second group this visionary host of 
warriors I Surely he dreamed of some fair Umbrian 
girls that he had met in May along the lanes, but not of 
heroes. These youths, with their wonderful head-gear 
and their long, limp bodies would have fallen as field 
flowers IbII before the scythe or even a summer shower. 
That they are ^r no one denies, and in the face of 
Cincinnatus there is a mysterious sweetness which 
disarms our criticism; but they are merely spiritoal 
or imaginative portraits of the men whose names 
are carefidly inscribed beneath them. The opposite 
wall is covered by a group of Prophets and of 
Sibyls — a combination which was not uncommon 
in later Christian art. To the left Isaiah, Moses, 
Daniel, David and Jeremiah, and opposite them the ' 
Persian, Cumaean, Lybian, Tyburtine and Delphic 
sibyls. Perugino crowned this most singular mixture 
of pagan and of Hebrew figures with a portrait of God 
the Father in glory. Many of the faces in this group are 
very beautiful, notably that of Daniel, which is said to 
be a portrait of young Raphael, and is a truly exquisite 
thing. Jeremiah it represented a« a young and very 
226 
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melaDcholy mao, aod his &ce ia aaid to be a portrait of 
Pinturicchio, but if this fact ie trae the likeoew ia much 



la the two frescoes at the end of the room, Damely, 
the Nativity and the Transfiguration, Pietro was in his 
old and dearer elemcDt. The former of these ia a 
beautifiil bit of his t>est religious work, but it has been 
terribly damaged by smoke, as the lamp of the Cambio 
used to hang beneath it. 

There is some dispute as to whether Pietro worked 
alone at these frescoes. It appears almost certain that 
be did do so, with the exception, perhaps, of one of 
his scholars, I'lngegno, who is said to ha7epainted the 
face of Christ in the Transfiguration.^ The ceiling, 
where the planets are painted in medallions, is perhaps 
the work of his school, although the drawings were 
endrely supplied by Perugino. Pinturicchio is said to 
have helped in the painting, and Raphael doubtless 
watched it with delight, and from it drew suggestions 
which he carried later to the Vatican, Delightful 
animals, dragona, and different birds pull the chariots of 
the various planets. The arabesques are inficiiiely varied, 

* L'lngegno it a myaterioiu figure in the ichool of Perugino. 
Onr National Callery hat a picture signed A. A. P. (Anukzai 
Alotsd Pihut) which ii belleTCd to be an authentic work of 
his. We hare do dlitlnct recordB of the man, though the 
pictarea ascribed to him are very numerous. The best Jinown 
of iheie are at Aiiiii. His work and bii personality are 
a sort of ihadow of Perugino. Vaaari felt do tort of doubts 
about I'lngegno ; Indeed he pronounced him to be the best 
matter of Perugino's school, aud lying with Raphael in hit 
studia He also tell* us that I'ingegno's glory was early 
withered by the curee of blindness; this feet has, howerer, 
heeo disproved by Rumohr. who has made very careful re- 
search upon the subject. Whatever I'lngegno was, or whatever 
he did, one cannot igoore his existence in a sUTTey of the 
nmbrian iciiool, aad the very bet of the mystery In which he 
is shrouded attracts and draws one to him. 

aiy 
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and form a study id themselves. Small boys and 
cherubs ride astride of dragons or of goats, and stmnge 
faotaatic animals turn and twist themselves throush 
flower stalks and bowls of fruits and flowers. Squirrels, 
peacocks, snakes, and many other known and unknown 
I, cover the arches like enamelled gems. 



It is curious to pass from Perugino's frescoes in the 
audience chamber of the Cambio to those of his pupil 
Giannicoia Manni io the chapel of the same guild. 
Manni's work is very rare, and indeed it is barely seen 
outside Perugia.' He was a scholar of Perugino, and 
in his earlier years he followed in the steps of hia 
master, but in later li& he went to Florence and there 
acquired a love for the style of Andrea del Sarto. 
The influence of the two distinct schools of paiming 
is strongly marked in the chapel of the Cambio, the 
ceiling of which was panted early in Manni'i life, the 
walls after his return from Florence. Manni is a 
genial and attractive painter. He paints exacUy as he 
pleases, regardless of religion or of history, and in hia 
series of scenes from the life of S. John he ^ves us a 
set of luxurious human beings leading a very human 
cinque-cento life. The colour is bright, the figures 

Krtraits of the time. The ladies are very decol- 
ees, fat, and dressed in comfortable gowns of the 
most beautiful stufl^ and the simplest cut. One lady in 
the Nativity is particularly attractive. She wears a 
gorgeous gown of red ; her flufiy yellow hair is neatly 
gathered in a net, embcMsed with bobs of the purest gold. 
S, Elizabeth, too, may be envied the splendour of ber 
bed, and the looping of its heavy damask curtains. 
There is a sense of luxury, a sort of wanton abund- 
ance which is almost Venetian, throughout Manni's 

1 Thenliabeiatifiilbitofhixvorkin theUttUoUcbonb 
of S. Martino at Penigii. (See p. 115.) 
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frescoes of the life of S, John. In the banquet sc«ie, 
a dog and cat are preparing for a playful battle in the 
foreground of the picture. Had the Umbrian painter 
seen some canvasses of Veronese \ Certainly he had 
wandered £ir afield from the early teaching which 
shows K) clear upon the ceiling. He died in 1 544, 
and most of his work, which we know to have con- 
nsted chiefly of banners, is lost to as, lost too, the 
painting of the city clock which Mariotti records for 
ua with inch minute precision.^ 

On leaving the Cambio it would be welt to look in 
at the Magistrate's audience chamber which opens on 
to the Corso two doors fiinher on. It is a magnificent 
piece of Renaissance woodwork where every inch is 
exqointely carved and finished. Perugia is rich in 
rare and lovely carvings, but nowhere more than in this 
single ball. 

> The Cambio la in the *ame block of bnlldinga u the 
Palauo Pubblico, though lepirated from theie by che Via del 
Priori. It it the hall In which (he memben of cbe Exdumse 
met in old daji to nttle thdr aiTalri. For fall accounl of the 
hlstorj of the Exchange at Perugia, and of iti meeliDg-room, 
aec Sltria jlriulua del Camiii tS Pcnigu — Aduno RosiL 
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CHAPTER X 
The Pinacoteca} 

. . . Pann) de pareilUs mocurs, les imei semainttenDem 
intea, et le sol eat tout labour^ pour faire germer lea arts. 
. Mais quel cootraate enire ce> arte et ces ouziirs 1 " 

H. Thine, " Perome et A«ii»e," faygc « Ila&, 



s the 

gallery at Perugia. la 'pagaing through its separate 
rooms one feels Qone of that pajnfiil sense of clash 
and strain produced b^ a mixture of different schools, 
which haunts one in so many collectionB of statues 
or of pictures ; and the most tired and inditTereot 
traveller will feci something soothed and softeoetl 
in his brain before he turns his back upon the quiet 
sacred pictures of the Umbrian masters. 

In no land perhaps, and in no school of art, was the 
feeling of the painters more purely and more absolutely 
reSgioui than in the land of Umbria. The saints were 
painted for places where saints were worshipped ; the 
Christs have the love of the Father in their faces ; the 
Marys are Mothers of pity and of grace ; the bishops 
have renounced the ways of earth — their faces are calm 
and grey beneath their mitres. And the Umbrian 

1 The pictures of Peragia were formerly stored in the mnienm 
of the University In 1871 they were removed to the top 
tlorey of the Palazzo Fubbtico, and tiere, liaee they may neter 
again leCarn to church or conreac, they have found a per- 
manent and fitting honie. 
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angels are crowned with ro«e«, but they are the roaw ' 
of Paradise, and not the Aowera of earth and of her 
banqueu. Think of the galleries of Vniice, of Boiu- 
fa^o's Dives, and the glorious women of Titian ; 
think of the Romaii collection*, of Bologna and 
Guercino ; nay, eren think of the later art of Florence, 
and then come back to these calm Umbrian masters. 
The gap is wide ; the one is full of the pasmon and 
splendour of earth, the other of the sentiment of 

In M. Rio's chapters on the Umbrian school {f Art 
Chretim, vol. ii.), he dwells at length on the purely 
spiritual tendency of the Umbrian school, and to 
enforce this be points out two of its most remarkable 
charactenaticB ; firstly he remarks that the Umbrian 
painters rarely painted portraits, and secondly, be gires 
an account of one of their chief producb, namely, 
the painting oi tkt gonfalatii or banner. 

We have seen in the history how the inbabitaatt 
of Perugia, driven to desperation by their own wicked- 
nesa, would take fits of the most pasuonate religions 
revolt, and, casting aside the vanides of the flesh, 
half .kill themselves with cords and stripes and 
lamentations. This excess of repentance took dif- 
ferent forms. Sometimes, as we know, it resulted in 
an appeal to the saints through wild, mad litanies; at 
others in an appeal to Christ's mercy through art ; and 
it was at such times that the Umbrian school, beginning 
with Bonfigli and ending in works like Raphael's 
Sistine Madonna and Baroccio's much later designs, 
painted the gonfalone, a style of picture which is very 
typical of Umbria, and which should be looked at with 
a knowledge of the events from whichit first originated. 
These banners were carried about the city, the priests 
walking in front, the populace behind, a wail and shriek 
of lamentation &llmg on the air as the procession passed. 
^3' 
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' Somednies, as in the banner of Bonfigli at S. Fiorenzo^ 
a poem of supplication to God would be pamted, up- 
held by angeU, on the banner itself, with passionate 
words of prayer upon it. It is difficult to render into 
English the palpitating style of the original verses, but 
we quote some passages to illuatrate the sentiment which 
inspired the pamting of the goafalant of S. Fioreozo 
(the date of die banner is about I476) : 

" Oh, most obstinate and wicked people — croet, proud, and 
Ml of all iniquity, who hast placed thy faith and thy deiirei on 
things which are foil of a mottal misery, I, the angel of HeaTen, 
am Bent onto you from God to tell you that he will put an end 
to all your wounds and weeping, yonr min a.nd your curse, 
through the mediation of Mary. , , . Turn, turn your eyes, 
most miserablt mortals, to the great examples of the past and 
present, to the utter miseries and heavy evils which Heaven 
sends to you because of all your sins : your homicide and your 
adultery, your avarice aocl luxury. . . . O, niisetable beings, 
the justice of heaven works not in a hurry, but it punishes 
always, even as men deserve. . . . Nineveh was a city florid 
aed magniliceDt, and Babylon was likewise, bat now they are 
as Dothiog ; and Sodom and Gomorrah, behold them now — a 
morass of sulphur and of fetid waters. ... Oh, therefore be 
grateful, and acknowledge the benefits and graces of Our 
Saviour, and let your souls bum hotlf with the £re of faith 
and charity, of hope and iaithful love . ■ . But, and if yon 
should again crow slothfnl and unwilling to renounce your 
errors, 1 foretell a second judgment upon you, and I reckon 
that it will prove more terrible, more cruel than the first. . . ." 
The gmfalone oo which this menacing appeal of the 
angel of God is painted is by Bonfigli, and was made 
at the time of a terrible pestilence which raged through 
Perugia at the end of the fifteenth century. 

In Umbria therefore, more than in most coontries, 
the history of her art should be studied side by aide 
with the history of the times in which it was produced, 
for the one was, as it were, the spiritual escape or 
reaction from the other. The art of Umbria was 
perhaps only another form of that spirit which produced 
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ihe teaching of S. Francis. The 6m picture* of 
Perugia are full of man's best prayers, the eaHieat of 
them bear his stripes, in very few can we detect his 
wantonness or humour ; and when we say that the later 
ones are imbued with man's weakness, or at least 
his sentimenlality, we make a most apparent platitude. 
It ia suiGcicDt in this place to note that whatever the 
lioal feults of the school, it originated in a purpose 
that was pure — the purpose of men who strove to 
represent the very opposite of all that fiiry, blood, aod 
passion peculiar to the time and place in which they 
lived and painted. 

To most people, therefore, who once have grasped 
these facts, there will be something sad, nay, even 
ofTensive, in the Pinacoteca at Perugia. Why, and 
for whom, were these purely religious pain^ngs torn 
from their niches in the quiet churches, and hung Up, 
side by side, in a glare of light on the walla of a 
gallery I How pale, and how sad they look, alter all, 
the saints and the Marys, the angels and the holy 
Child, here on the bare grey walk. The thing has 
been said a hundred times before, but a friend at 
Perugia said it to us in a way we have never forgotten. 
He was a priest, and he loved hia church. We were 
discussing together the present gystem of local picture 
galleries. His eyes grew dark. "Yes," he said, "it 
ia as though they would tear a child from the breasts 
of its mother. The mother withers and dies, and the 
child diea too, without her care in the wilderness where 
they laid it." 

It is the student of art who profits by the present 
arrangement, for the pictures at Perugia are not 
difficult to find. With the exception of the 
Duomo and S. Pietro, most of the churches have 
been ransacked, and their canvasses and panels 
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neatly stored id perfect order of dates and names oo 
the walls of the Pinacoteca, and it is an easy matter, 
even in a qiuet morning's stroll, to follow here the rise 
and ^1 of Umbrian art. In the limited apace b^ire 
lU it will not be possible to give aoythiog but a 
skeleton sketch of the school of Perugino. Larger 
works contain abundant store of facts about this par- 
ticular centre of Italian art ; but if one only shuts 
one's eyes and dreams of it, the three great names start 
up before one : Pietro Vanucci, Raphael, and Pin- 
turicchio. Close upon these follow other names ; 
iioine, and these perhaps the direst and most charm- 
ing, rise like the dawn behind them : Ottaviano 
Nelli, BonSgli, and Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. The 
pupils follow alter Manni, Lo Spagna, Euaebio di 
S. Giorgio, I'Ingegno, Sinibaldo Ibi, Tiberio d'Assisi 
and a boat of others, who die at last, feeble, but 
not utterly degraded, in the works of the two 
Alfanis. 

An easy-going historian of Perugia summed up the 
earliest stages of her art in the following sentence : " I 
have not been able to discover that Perugia had any 
painters before the time of Bonfigli, but even if she had 
them, they will not have been worthy of mention." 
The aasertion wss sweeping, and later writers luve 
taken pains to contradict it, but for those who have 
only time for a superficial and general study of Perugiin 
pictures it yet holds a good deal of truth. No great 
original work (with the exception of the missal 
workers, in which style of art Perugia is very rich) ia 
left to us from the hand of a Perugian artist before the 
time of Bonijgli, and the early history of her art may 
be said to have been a great deal that of outside influ- 
ences, for from very early times the best and greatest 
masters appear, like foreign tribes before them, to have 
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climbed the hill and left some subtle marks upon her 
churches and her palacea.^ 

Ai the School of Siena died, that of Umbria 
awoke to life. Cloae upon the heels of Taddeo 
Bartoli, thoae men followed who were boro to pre- 
cede the School of Penigiuo. Before them there 
were around Peni^a only phantoms: Stiff saints on 
panels and on parchment, without dates, ghosts of ud- 
attained, though dimly felt, ideals — a scattered flock 
of " primidveo," leit here and there on chapel walls or 
psalters. Then gradually, all through Umbria aod 
her border lands, in a steady circle of glory, like 
the stars on a summer nigh^ the lights arose aod 
burned. At Gublxo, Caraerino, Foligno, Gualdo, 
Fabriano, and Uriiino we trace their steady progress 
through the work of men like Nelli, Piero della Fran- 
ceses, Genule da Fabriano, Niccold Alunno, and maoy 
others. And as these stars arose great comets travelled 
through them — Giotto, Fra Angelico, Benozio Goz- 
zoii, Filippo Lippi, and others, till the whole sky was 
fiill. Then from the centre, straight from the hill of 
Cit6 della Pieve — there rose Pietro Perugino, and to his 
school came one with the halo of pure art upon his fore- 
head, — Raphael Sanzio of Urbino. 

The following notes on the Pinacoteca and ita 
pictures may be of use to anyooe who requires a few 
more details than a guide-book can supply. They 
pretend to be nothing like a serious criticism, for the 
history of art is long and the books about it full ; in most 
of them the an of Umbria is freely treated. We have 

I Two fine poitraiti in the Palazzo Baldeicht are attributed 
to Velasquez, but there i* no proof that the Spanish punter 
really oune to paint them. Another beautiful picture — the 
property of Count Menieoni Braceschi, at Perugia — is attri- 
buted to Filippo Lippi, bat is more nrobabl]' the work of Neri 
di Bieci. 
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gleaned our notes about the painters of Perugia from 
auch flources as Vasari (who, however, is often pre- 
judiced), Crowe and CaTalcaselle, and several local 
works. Any personal gosup has been drawn from tbe 
ever delightful worlu of Mariotti, whose words, if they 
be now and then a little antiquated, are as trustworthy 
as those of a faithful student's only can be. We have 
dealt chiefly with the work of the Umbrian painters, and 
indeed, with the exception of Fra Angelico s panels and 
those of some of the Sienese masters, there is little elie 
to Study in this small and charrning gallery. 

The Umbrian School followed close upon that of 
Siena, and the Gallery of Perugia has some fine bit* 
of Sienese work, notably some panels by Taddeo 
Bartoli (1363-1421) in Sala IV. This room has 
some other good panels of early masters — of masters 
who probably influenced the Perugians, but whoae 



Sala dn CimeHi. 
The first room in the gallery is devoted to the very 
earliest art of Siena and Umbria,and is one of those rather 
painful collections of pictures which we find in every 
local Italian gallery— a room of the primitive painters — 
which are, as the narrow path of art, beset with many 
thorns, where only those who pasMOnately love the goal 
need try to push the briars ^ck and tread the damp 
and pebbles. But we never forget, though we may 
even dislike, the piuful pale figures of the crucified 
' The frieze round the top (^ the same room claihet hope- 
lessly with tbe calm pre-Raphaelite figures beneath it. It wu 
painted by Tommaso d'Arcaogelo, a pupil of Glulio Romano, 
and Fepresenti some of the events in the life of Bracdo 
Portehracciob 
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Chrin, aod the staring wooden aatots in triptychs, for in 
them is sHowd the strain of technical ignorance, but of 
ignorance which strives with passionate pain to get 
beyond itself and soar towards the expression of 
aome deep emotion. This strain and impotent deore 
is amply shown in the monstrous figure of our Saviour 
by Magaritone d'Arezzo (see No. 26}, which used to 
hang inside the chapel of S. Bernardino. Such as 
it is that figure had the seed of art in it, and of an 
art which, perhaps, had a greater power of appeal to 
the souls of men and women in pain than all the nnished 
6gores of the later painters. No. 28 is an interesting 
picture, inasmuch as the Bishop whom it represents holds 
tight to his breast a picture of the old town of Perugia. 
No. 16 is one of the earliest paintings known in Perugia. 
It is terribly damaged, and it is difficult to trace the 
atory of the Saint in the battered little panels. These 
same panels were the first coffin of Beato Egidio (see p. 
198). Sometime afier his death a splendid tomb was 
made for the Saint, which can still be seen in the church 
of the University, and when the humbler coflin was pulled 
to pieces, some unknown local painter took the strange 
(ancy to paint on it the history of the man whose bones 
it had first covered, together with an accurate portrait 
of his new and lovelier tomb. There are many other 
pctures in this room, among them (No. 11) an exquisite 
fragment of some old predella with two small angels on 
it ; and one or two remains of early Sienese work. 



The room which follows that devoted to the early 
schools, namely, the CappelJa del Bonfigji, is to a student 
of history one of the most interesting points in the whole 
gallery, for here, through the frescoes of a most child- 
Uke and delightful painter, we live again the life of old 
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we Btattd, face to i»ce, with the 



gino, but who, as the years go by, will, doubtlesa, ever 
more and more stand on his own feet, and shine because 
of some strsQge, subtle and ever-living charm, that of 
the individual, which clings to all his work. 

The Pinacoteca has many of Bonfigli's works, aod 
no ODe who once has realised the fashion in which thu 
early Urabrian master crowned his women and his angels 
will ever be able to forget it. How thin and exquinte the 
veils upon the pale, calm heads of his Madonnas; how 
fiiir and neat the wreaths of roses on the yellow hair of 
his young angels! Bonfigli was, indeed, a pleasant 
painter, and it is strange to think that his home relations 
were of a tempestuous order: "Certainly he had a 
wife," says Mariotti, "and he had her of such a sort 
that she caused him nothing but anxiety ; moreover, he 
was in constant strife with her." But Bonfigli was not 
always calm in his painting. He could be humorous, 
he could have a touch of Carpaccio in him, as wilt be Been 
in his frescoes for the Magistrates' Chapel ; but he could 
also be passionate and dramatic. To understand him 
fully one must study him in his gonfaloai, or banners. 
Perugia has five of these — one of S, Bernardino, now tn 
the Pinacoteca, another in the sacristy of S. Franci 
al Prato; another in S. Fiorenzo (see p. 232) ; 
fourth in S. Maria Nuova; and the fifth in S. Loren 
All have sullered from exposure and from 

• There la another picture of exactly the nme type in the 
Church of the Cannine. It has hitherto been gifen an eai^ 
date than Bonfigli — 1 130 — and it in one of the Bo-called miia- 
culous Madonnai. We have made tarefiil iearch, both in the 
documents of the church and in other hooks upon the pictures 
of Perugia, but can get no certain information about it i yet 
ne fed nearly coniinced that it ia the work of Bonfigli. 
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but thejr are unique and iDdividual forma of art. The 
Christ in them is inexorable and revengeful. Death 
strives with man, saints and the Madonna try to inter- 
fere, and sad and supplicating groups of citizens kneel 
by their city walls and pray for grace- 
Nothing is definitely known about the early life of 
Bonligli. There seeras to be no record of his birth. 
He was probably born about 1420, and died about 
1496. The first authentic mention of his work is in 
1454, when he undertook a commission from the 
priors and their chaplain to paint the walls of the 
Magistrates' Chapel in the Palazzo Pubblico. That 
Bonfigli was well koowii and very highly appreciated 
in his native city before that date is evident. Mariotti 
teJIs us that he was called in by the citizens as one of 
the judges to pronounce judgment on Agostino Duccio's 
fa^de at S. Bemardiao. It is probable that he even 
bad a school of painting — that school to which Vasari 
somewhat slightingly alludes in his life of Perugino. 

Sala II. 

Cappella £ BonfigB 

{formerly the cbaftl of the Magiilrales' Guild). 

Mariotti gives a long and humorous account of the 
contract between Bonfigli and the magistrates about 
the painting of thar chapl. Undertaken in I454 the 
work was still unfinished at the time of the painter's 
death in I496, and Mariotti is unable to discover any 
sufficient reason for such undignified delay. " I do 
Seme of the gan/alani — those in S. Francesco al Prato and 
S. Lorenzo— are coieied with 1 thin gauie teil. The one of 
the Carmine wai also thus covered originallj, but the vdl 
caught fire and burnt to cinders. Not a flame even »o much 
ai touched the facei of our Lady and her suigela. 
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not easily think ill of anyone," he writes, "and least 
of all of painters, but certainly in those years we ha»e 
no record even of any influenza raging in the city of 
Perugia." When the chapel was half painted, Fra 
Filippo Lippi waa called in to judge about its excellence- 
He found the pictures good, and voted a sum of four 
hundred florins in payment to Bonfigli, who once more, 
and with infinite slowneB8> went Co work upon them. 
Only the skeleton of this work remains. At the end of the 
last century, Mariotti thus bewails it ; " But the pictures 
of BonHgli — oh, my God — how have they been ravaged 
by the little care bestowed upon them, how devastated 
by the course of time." Half ruined by a form of 
restoration which perhaps is worse than none, ill-lighted, 
and without thrir former colour, the frescoes yet remain 
a delightful and engaging study. They represent the 
lives of the two bishops, St Louis of Toulouse, and 
S. Ercolano, patron saints of Perugia, To the right 
as you enter, and in a dark corner by the window is 
the Consecration of S. Louis ; next to it the miracle 
of the fish performed by that Saint. This picture is 
admirably preserved. The landscape is one of those 
half real and half fantastic follies of a wise man which 
always charm one. Bonfigli knew that he must paint a 
town by the seashore ; he painted the sea, but he put hia 
own rair ITmbrian city straight down upon its shores. 
There stands the church of S. Domenico with its 
celebrated windows, and up behind it, tier on tier, 
there rise the towers and the brown rooft of the city 
that we read about, the Perugia of the middle ages, 
against a dark blue sky. The miracle is a na'ive one. 
A merchant lost hia bag of gold during a storm at sea. 
He prayed to S. Louis to reveal to him what had 
become of it. S. Louis appeared in heaven and showed 
that a certain large fish had swallowed the purse. The 
fish was caught, cut open, and inside it was the merchant'! 
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bag of gold. We see the fisherman toiling i^ from his 
boat with the heavy fish upon his ahodders, and then 
we see the monks cutting open the fish, and the merchant 
and his wife receiving their money. So realistically 
is the scene presented, that we even see the blood of 
the fish upon the bag. 

The next picture has been terribly damaged, and tt 
is difficult to understand the subject ; but a learned 
gentleman of Perugia, to whom we are indebted for 
various most ingenious suggestions, &ncies that it is 
simply the representation of some miracle of healing 
pernmned by the Saint in Rome ; certainly Bonfigli 
has striven to combine in hie background a mar- 
vellous mixture of Roman and Etruscan architecture, 
the arch of Constantine mingling with Porta Susanna 
and the Colosseum ! 

The following fresco is perhaps the most delightful 
of the series. It represents the burial of the Bishop 
of Toulouse. Now S. Louis is known to have died in 
his father's castle of Brignolles in Provence at the early 
age of twenty-four, but all this was of very secondary 
importance to the ingenuous Bonfigli. It was sufficient 
for him to know that a dead Bishop had to be painted. 
He selected the architecture that be loved best — his 
own Perugian church of S. Pietro — he sliced it in half 
so that all might look inside it, and on a bier in the 
centre of the aisle he laid the corpse of a quite middle- 
aged Bishop. With infinite care and &ithful precision 
he copied the lines of his church. The true basilica is 
here, not touched at all by decoration. There was no 
choir in those days ; a dark blue sky looks in at the 
windows, the roof is bare with all its rafters showing. 
But the cenb'al figure is out of all proportion. The feet 
and the head of S. Louis of Toulouse almost touch the 
columns in the aisle. His robe, with the golden fleur 
de lis, is neatly folded round him, his mitre glistens in 
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the light ; his iace is grey and calm, and fiill of 
dignity and of repose. Boafigli had a seoK of humour 
and could not refrain from a touch of caricature. 
It U impossible to look at the group of monks 
and prelates round S. Louis, and not to feel at 
once conrioced of this. A &t and pompous Bishop 
in golden c<^ and mitre, is saying the mass for the 
dead. His large red book is supported by the head 
of a kneeling friar, and the very thumbs d this friar 
express his (Usgust and- discomfort. To the left of the 
Bishop a group of roaring monks take up his words 
and repeat them in dolorous voices. Only to look at 
thdr &ces one knows that their litany is absolutely out 
of tune. Ac the head of the Saint another priest is 
reading io a book, his acolytes swing incense, oite 
holds the Bishop's staff. The rest of the church is 
filled with quiet groups of men aod women ; and the 
most charming figure of tbe whole is that of a young 
man in a red gown with a shock of yellow curls, who 
kneels, lost in prayer, at the knees of the dead Saint, 
his back turned to us. 

The next picture represents the siege of Peru^a by 
Totila. No doubt this siege — that most memorable 
event in the aunals of Perugia — was rather a chaos 
to the mind of Bonligli as it is to many people now- 
adays; but the following historVt taken from old 
chronicles, will explain the whole fantastic pageant. 
It will be remembered that Totila besieged Perugia in 
C49, and that the little town held out valiantly, but 
finally fell into the power of the Goths. During a 
terrible siege the Bishop of Perugia, S. Ercolaoo, 
attempted certain childlike and vain subterfuges of 
war, which unhappily ended in failure and in his 
own martyrdom. Ciatti, in his somewhat weariful 
aod dreamy style, records tbe events of the nege as 
follows ; — 
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"It ia Hid rhat the nintlj' Biahop S. Ercnlatio, recelTitag 
much heaveoly aid and half cauniels. and perhaps led by 
God, tamed his loul to an act of human prudence. It 
happened that the eity was reduced to extreme miiery by 
reMOD of the scarcity of viclnala, ao thai the dtizeni de- 
cided to Burrender or to die fight iog-. S. Ercolaiko 
coDiwelled them to bring him any graia which ahonld atill 
be found in the granaries, and they, knowing his great 
■inctity, obeyed and bronght to him, after moat diligent 
•earch, one amall meaiure of corn. Then the Saint took the 
sole snrrlTing lamb " (Bonfigli In his frescoes has painted an 
os) " and, to the wander and silent indigoation of the people, 
he gave It to eat of the grain ; it ate abundantly and the 
Bishop tlien threw the lamb with great force down from the 
tsroparti, when, by reason of ita great fulness and the height 
of its &U, the innocent beast was at once killed. When the 
eaptaiiiB of the enemy beheld this thing they were aogry, 
saying ; ' These Perugians have to much grain that they can 
^ve it to their beasts to eat, and so much meal that they cast 
it careleialy away, how can we, therefore, hope to nibdue them 
by famine?' But it chanced that a yonng acolyte spolce 
iiam ofi" the ramparts to some Goths and unwittingly reteaied 
to them the distress and the mortality reigning in the eity by 
reason of the «ant of food ; and the stratagem of S. Ercolano 
becoming Itnown in the camp, the infuriated Goths, hot with 
anger, returned to the attack and with impetuous fury assailed 
the deserted walls. Greeks and Perugians rushed to arms, but 
wliat could they, poor starvelings, do against the Gothic host 7 " 

Thiu fell Perugia. Our teamed author goes on to 
describe how S. Ercolano was conducted to the 
rampartB and after his skin had been torn off in alripa 
from the neck downwards, he waa beheaded and his 
body thrown into the ditch. Some faithful adherenta 
gave it secret burial, and finding the body of the 
foolieh young acolyte near by, laid it in che aame 
grave. Later, UJiphus, governor of the city, allowed 
the Perugiana to give their beloved pastor proper burial. 
To the astoniahment of all beholders the Saint's head 
was found joined to his body, which seemed like 
that of a man asleep. This miracle converted many 
of the Arian Goths to the Roman faith, and "with 
US 
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rejoicings and hymns of praise the body of S. 
Ercolaoo was bonie through the streets to the 
church of S. Lorenzo." 

The Eiext picture gives the burial of S. Ercolano. 
It is only a fragmeat, and we can hardly piece the 
scattered groups together. There is a lovely little 
group of ladies to the left — a set of typical Bonfigli 
women with exquisite white headgear. The curviag 
front of the Palazzo Pubblico upon the Corso is 
painted with accurate care, the loggia of Fortebraccio 
too, is clearly seen and understood. But the picture 
is only a shadow ; the part we most wish to see, namely, 
the north front of the Palazzo, is wholly obliterated, 
and the restoration spoils it terribly. 

In the next fresco the body of S. Ercolano ia 
being carried from S. Pietro to S. Lorenzo, and 
Bonfigli has seized this excellent opportunity to paint 
a fresh portrait of his native city. In the fore- 
ground the basilica of S. Pietro with a colonnaded 
front and unfinished campanile is faithfully depicted, 
and behind the funeral procession (which by the 
way is moving in quite the wrong direction] the 
town towers up into the sky like a pack of yellow 
cards, broken only by its towers and campaniles.' 

Rooms VI. ani. VII. 

Sola di Boi^gH and Sola di Bernari&no £ Mariotto. 

Before leaving the subject of Bonfigli it will be well 

to look at some other pieces of his work which are 

painted in quite a different manner. Amongst these is 

a Madonna and Child (No. 13). It is a beautifiil 

1 Tbe picture li a curious record of the limn. Two excom- 
momcatcd women kneel io the right hand corner ; one of them 
la huddled In a veil, but the other, fur utd toulleu at Greek 
Helen, tnnii uide and amiles. 
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specimeD of the master's purely piedsdc painting.^ 
TradidoD says that Fra Filippo LJppi ordered this 
picture. It has suffered terribly, for in old days it 
was huDg io the lavatory of S. Domenico, and as the 
fiiars washed their hands they mart have splashed the 
water up against the panels. No. lo, the Adoration of 
the Magi, b also by Bonligli. The picture as a whole 
is perhaps more ioteresUDg than b^utifu], toasmnch 
as it is one of the very few religious pictures of 
the Umbrian School where the portraits of living 

Siple have been introduced. Orsini tells us that the 
adonna is a portrait of fionfigli'a nster, the Child 
a picture of his nephew, and the youngest of the 
three kings that of his brother. The loveliest point 
in the picture is the group of angeU up in the roof. 
Bonfigli muBt, we think, have seen the swallows Sitting 
at springtime in and out of some low breezy barn, 
and put their movements into angels' forms. The 
predella, too, is a perfect gem in itself, notably the 
panel of the fiaptiam where the wilderness is painted 
dark and brown, but the sunrise is full upon the figures 
of three angels who stand with crowns of roses on their 
heads and watch the scene among the rocks. There 
is an Annunciation in the same room by Bonfigli ; and 
it again is chiefly charming because of the treatment of 
the angels. They come fluttering up behind a group of 
cypress trees, all in the flush of dawn. But the fore- 
ground figure is strange indeed. What did Bonfigli 
mean when he painted S. Luke and his ox, and planted 
them there in the midst of the picture so as <]iute to 
distract one's attention from the principal figures of the 
piece? In the next room (Sala VII.) Bonflgli's 
angels can be studied with ease. There are in all 
eight panels of them, and it is interesting to see how 
* The fbor panels of nlnts and angela round the Madonna 
ue attriboted to Caponli. 
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the eaHy painter strove between realism and idealiam 
in the faces. He loved hU smiling angels best ; what 
care he took to crown them with pinit ro8e« ; what 
baskets too of roses he gave to them to carry I yet 
to hit angels of the Passion he gave no roses, only 
the symbols of the Crudfixioo, its angoish and its 
thorns. 

We have lingered long over the work of a man whose 
figure is such an attractive one in the Umbrian schooL 
Before passing on to the work of his contemporaries we 
must mention the name of another artist four of whose 
{Kctures are hung in the room of the Bonfigli angels : 
namely, Bernardino di Mariotto. Bernardino is an in- 
teresting figure in the gallery, and one ia struck at first 
sight by the quality of hit work, which difiers from 
everything round it. He seems like some Strange 
missing link in the history of the Umbrian and the 
Roman school ; and so little is known about him 
that up to a quite recent date his work was confused 
with tha^ first of much earlier painters, and then of 
Pintoricchio. His treatment of detail : the Virgin's 
gown, the garlands of fhiit and flowers, the angels' 
wings and the saints' dresses, is beautiful though hts 
colour is cold and hard. Hie peculiar use of a very 
stiff baldachin made people say that he was a master 
of Raphael. As a matter of &ct he lived at S. 
Sererino in the Marches and worked about the years 
1 501 to 1 ;i 1 . 

In the same room there are two big pictures by 
Bartolomeo Caporali, who was a pupil of Ferugino. 
His great flying angels in No. 1 2 are tike the angels 
of Bonfigli gone mad, there is something grand in the 
rush of their wings, and whatever the faults of the 
somewhat exaggerated composition, it forces one's 
immediate attention. 
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To return to the order of the earlier painters, we 
come to one or two names which are probably more 
familiar to moK people than that of Boofigli : these 
are Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, fioccati da Camerino and 
Niccold AJuDQO. There ia a fine bit of Alunno's work 
in Sala VII. (No 14V It is about the only thing of 
hit which is now attributed to him in Perugia. Such 
a host of angela singing and playing to God in the 
heavene, and a charming garden scene round the young 
Virgin ! She kneels very quietly at her desk. Neat 
pots of flowers stand on tJie marble wall behind her 
and three stiff cypress trees against the sky ; round a 
comer of the garden wall two very engaging angels 
stand gossiping together, their heads thrown back, their 
moutha a little pouting. In the immediate foreground 
two patron saints are kneeling to introduce a group of 
lawyers who commissioned the painting of the banner. 

Boccati da Camerino's work is rare. There is 
a charming thing of his in Sala VI. (No. 13): a 
Madonna and a fascinating choir of angels. His largest 
picture (No. 16) is in the same room and represents 
the same subject. The Madonna aits enthroned 
under a heavy pergola of roses, and all around her 
ia a stiff little choir of angels; a most delighi- 
fiil and original conception. The picture was 
painted for the monks of S. Domenico, and so the 
emblem of the saint, his dog, had to figure in it- 
What Boccati was about we cannot judge, but he cer- 
tainly painted an ermine instead of a dog, and the 
little Christ receives the strange beast with delight. 
The predella of the picture is full of storiea almost 
in the style of Carpaccio. Boccati had a rare and 
charming &ncy. In his scene of the procession to 
Calvary, he shows how a rude soldier attempts to strike 
the fainting figure of Christ ; and one of the horses of 
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the guard, with ears bent back, stoops forward to 
the band of him who would diatrcM the Saviour. 



Rooms VIII. and IX. 

Sola tB FiormKO tU LoreaKC, 
Gaiinelto di Fiorame £ Loremco. 

We now come to Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, to whose 
name two rooms in the Finacoteca have been dedicated. 
Very little is known about his life. We can onljr 
gather that he Btudied in the school of Boa£gli, and 
that he competed with Boofigli in the painting of 
banners. He may have been a rather younger man, 
but he was earlier than Femgino and Ins scholars, and 
to he forms a sort of link between the masters and the 
pupis of a great school. 

Fiorenzo may be s^ to have begun the school which 
now is called the school of Perugino. It waa he who 
distinctly and for ever broke away from that Greek or 
Byzantine influence which we feel in much of Bonfigli's 
work. In his own day he was eclipsed by the greater 
lights which rose up roand him, and it is only to ua, 
who try to trace the Khool, that he is such a really im- 
portant and delightful figure. Throughout his work 
one feels a, great effort towards light — towards fresh 
issues. His drawng and hts colour are often very 
beautifiil, but there ia a great difference in the style 
of the various work* ascribed to. him. Compare 
No. 53 (Sala VIII.) and its surrounding panels, with 
Noa. 30, 6, and 5- (The three latter probably all 
formed part of one large altar-piece. ] 

The Adoradon, attributed to Fiorenzo, is a 
crowded but a beautifiil composition. The Virgin, 
S. Joseph, and a group of shepherds kneel in the 
foreground, and exquisite flowers^ grape -hyacinths, 
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even some &vffv beads of dandelioD seed grow 
at their feet. Betuad them is the stable — ao Um- 
btian stable in an Umbrian landscape — filled with 
a host of angels. In the dim diatance the shepherds 
feed their flocks upon the hills. The figures are mere 
sketches of some Umbrian goat-herds whom Fioreazo 
most have met outmde the Umbrian iarms at dawn. 
Nos. 10 and i6 (in Sala IX.) are beaudfU speci- 
mens of the master g later work. Note the hand and 
the crimson sleeves of the Virgin. 

But if Fiorenzo could apply himself with the reli- 
gious ardour of his school to sacred subjects, to the 
Bible of his art, he could also sometimes take a holi- 
day and write a fantastic and entrancing teheran on his 
own account. It is hie series of |uctures on the life of 
San Bernardino of Siena which at once attracts us in the 
gallery. Here we find one of those wonderful vinons 
of the past — a record of men's manners, of th«r 
costumee and architecture, as seen through the eyes of 
some intelligent yet child-like artist.^ To describe the 
miracles is not an easy matter. In seeking the subject 
one is carried away by die charm of the models, just as 
the painter was who painted them. A company of en- 
trancing youths with long thin legs, their marvellous 
crimson tunics trimmed with fur, their small caps barely 
clinging to their shocks of golden curls, strut up and 
down the panels, but barely conscious of the Saint 
and all his patient care of them. No 3, represents 

1 In MatBnzzo'b chroniclcB of tbe sixteenth centurT we End 
an accunte account of the difTerent cosCumeB worn bf the 
noblea of Perugia («ee p. 99). It has been suggested to us by 
a learned genUeman of Perugia, that Fiorenio wai limply 
copying the coBtnmeB of his period, and liiat in his group of 
young men in the miraclei of S, Bernardino he did hut portray 
the most important acton of the day, whose armorial t>ear- 
inga were shown in their apparel, namely, the " moat magni- 
licent gentlemen, Oddi and Baglioai." 
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the miracle of a ^A who has ^en into a well, and 
whom the Saint has txnA. from drowning ; we see a 
loTely and impauiTe creature ntting upon the marble floor, 
her yellow hair has not been wetted, the wnall »d fillet 
binds it gracefully ; her relation! and her loven pray 
and pose all round her, but little ruffled by the memory 
of the late catastrophe. Just the same is the accident 
of the mason, treated in No. 7. Hia comrades stand 
about the wounded man, exquisite and undisturbed. 
"Ah," they seem to say, "thus and thus it happened, 
thus, maybe, he fell " j but all the time they are 
thinking of their well-set tunics and of thnr long and 
lovely legs ; and who can be surprised at this, seeing 
that their taiiilli is carried to perfecuon i No. 5 shows 
the capture and escape of a prisoner. It has a pleasant 
landscape in the background, a sort of park, wkh a lake 
and trees about it. In No. 6 the Saint appears m a 
cloud under a beautifiil marble palace and heals tbe 
blindness of a fellow friar. The docton do seem 
somewhat interested, but everything is too beautifiil 
and finished for much pity or, anyhow, for pain ; and 
as for the hair of the young men in this panel, it is 
more excellendy curled than in any of the series. The 
remainbg miracles are by another hand. Some pnpil 
or imitator of Fiorenzo tried to finish them, but the 
8 coarser, the charm of the first is gone. 



Room V. 
Sola tUir jiageEco. 

Before passing on to the work of Perugino and his 
school, which one must confess, with the excepdoo <£ 
Sala XI., is but a disappointing show of canvasses and 
panels, one passes through die little room of Fra 

nge^.co. 
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In Taioe's alight but exquisite sketch of Peni^a 
and its pictures we read the following words about the 
work of Fra Angelico at Perugia : " He wae happier 
here than in hia pagan Florence, and it ie he who first 
attracts us (in the gallery). Looking at hia work 
there, one seems to be reading in the ' Imitatio Christ!,' 
for on the golden background the pure sweet &ces 
breathe a quiet stillness, like the immaculate roses in 
the gardens of Paradise." Taine is right i everyone 
is at once attracted to the work of £e Florentine 
monk when they come to the gallery of Perugia. We 
have searched for some record of the friar's visit to 
Perugia, but have not been successful. It is certain 
that the Florentine painter came to stay in Umbria, 
leaving behind him as a legacy to later jiaiatere 
the influence of his pious gende art. He became a 
monk in 140S at Fiesote, but his convent got mixed 
up in painfol religioua disputes, and the monks had 
to fly and wander into other lands, ho[»ng to return 
when times should be more peaceful. Fra Angelico 
came to Cortona, and there did some of his very earliest 
work. Thence, very probably, he travelled to Foligno, 
staying on his way to rest at Penjgia, and leaving there, 
in the church of S. Domenico, that wonderful picture, 
all the parts of which now hang together in the Pina- 
coteca. They are jewels, these small panels— jewels 
fresh as dewdrops on the first May wreaths of girls. 
Angelico never lost this bloom of utter purity, and 
here we find it at its Tery dawn. The Madonna and 
Child are in the centre ; round them stand four angels, 
their baskets ftill of roses. " Two angels in long 
dres»e«," says Taioe, " bring their roses to the feet of 
the small Christ with the dreaming eyes. They are ao 
young, and yet so earnest." Again, of the Annun- 
ciation, he says : " The Virgin is candour and sweet- 
ness itself; her character is almost German, and hel 
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two hands are clasped with deep religioiu fervour. 
The angel with the curly hair who kneels before her 
seems almost like some young and happy girl — a little 
raw perhaps — and coming atraight from the house 
of her mother. .... These indeed, are the ddi- 
cate touches that painters of a later date will never 
find again. A sentiment is an infinite and incom- 
municable thing ; no learning and no efibrt will ever 
reproduce it absolutely. In real piety there is a certain 
reserve ; a certain modesty is shown in the arrangement 
of the draperies and in the choice of little details, such 
as even the beat masters, only a century later, will not 
nnderetand at all." It is difficult to choose aoy 
particular point for description in the twelve narrow 
panels of saints. Angelico carefiilly studied to show 
the individual character of each. He gave to his 
Magdalen a new and lovely attjuide- — a sort of ascetic 
repose. Of her physical beauty he only left the yellow 
hair ; it falls to her ankles gold as the maize in 
autumn, but her body is wasted beneath it. St Cathe- 
rine of Siena is said to be a really authentic portrait of 
the Saint. The Bishop of Toulouse is unlike that of fion- 
figli, younger and gentler in expression. The whole set 
make au ineffably sweet impression on our Diind, and 
it is difficult to turn to the other pictures in the room. 
Of these the best and the most interesting is by Piero 
del la Franceses. 

Piero was one of Perugino's first masters. He 
was bom early in the fifteenth century at Borgo 
San Sepolcro. He had a passion for perq>ecUve, 
and was one of the first men who made a real 
study of this branch of art. We hear that he 
wrote books on geometry, and grappled with Euclid 
and the laws of measurement. He also studied the 
proportion of light and shade, and all these points are 
admirably proved by big picture at Perugia (No. zi). 
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Vaaari gives a full account of it in hU life of I^ro. 
He describee the lower part, then adds: *' Above 
them is a most beautiful AnooDciatioii with an angelt 
which seems, in truth, to have descended from heaTcn ; 
and what is more, a range of columns in perspectiTe, 
which is indeed most beautiful." St Elizabeth of 
HuDgaty ia a fine point in the lower compoution. 
She wears a green gown, and in its sldrt she carries 
the loaves which, by grace of heaven, and to defend 
her from the anger of her husband, were turned, as we 
know, to roses. 



RoomX. 
Sola del Pen^ino. 

An irredscible tense of sadness creeps orer ut as we 
mu through the room which bears the name of Pietro 
Ferugino. Lookbg at the collection one feels much 
in the same frame of mind as one does in searching the 
wearisome domeetic letters of a genius. Only one or 
two of the pictures attributed to Vannucci in the Pina- 
coteca of Perugia have the touch of the spirit in them. 
No. 25, which is double-sided like most of the altar- 
pieces of convents, where the one side faced the con- 
gregation and the other the monks or nuns, is a beautiful 
bit of Perugino's work, line both in colour and in senti- 
ment. No. 10, too, is a small gem from one of Pietro's 
really beautiful altar-pieces.' Nos. 10 and 4 are frag- 
ments of one enormous altar-piece (see p. 19c), which 
used to hang in the church of S. Agostino and which 
like many others of Pietro's finest works was torn to 
pieces, and carried across the Alps to swell the galleries 

1 The hole it filled niay atUl be teen in No. 16, Roam Xni., 
but the big picture ia torn from lu fiame and it> place filled np 
with ■ good bit of EuKbio'i work . 
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of Napoleon. One hurhea shudderiog pa*t pictures like 
Nos. I, 5, and 26. It seema ao impossible that what 
the Germana call a "Scbene Seele" ahould haie 
allowed such things to be. 

Room XI. 
Sola di BernarJiHa di Bato ditto il PiahiriecUo. 
In the little room which leada oat of Room X. we 
make an interesdng study of Perugino's pictures, for it 
contains some of 1^ earlieat and aJso some of his oiost 
decadent work. Had the municipality of Perugia just 
a touch of humour or malice when they hung No. 25 
side by side with No. 16? Whatever they had in 
their heade they have given to as a curious atudy. 
Here are two works by the same man, the latter 
probably a pot-boiler of his school but still burdened 
with his name. Both represent precisely the same 
subject, the same set of saints is in each of them ; but 
the early work is full of thought, of reverence and 
feeling j the early Sebastian, calm and grave, has the 
arrow in his very fiesh, and the later Sebastian, simper- 
ing and affected, toys with his arrow and turns with 
painful affectation to the Savioor, There is a lovely 
little set of sketches on the predella under No. 6 ; 
the Nativity, a mere hurried impression, seems full of 
the breeze of early spring in Umbria. 

We have a splendid tnt of Pinturicchio's work in 
this room which bears his name, and also one of the 
rare paintings of Lo Spagna ; one or two pictures 
which bear at least the name of Raphael, and the 
much disputed " Adoration " which has been ascribed 
to more than one distinguished person. 

Beroardino di Betto, usually known as I^nturicchio 
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and •ometimes aa tl Sordicchio becauK he was deaf, aod 
small and of a mean appearance, studied in the school 
of Perugia, and indeed wae one of its most distinguished 
painters ; but having left that earliest smdio he carried 
his talents to other parts, and painted as we koow for 
popes and princes, painted above all things those two 
wonderiiil eerie* of frescoes in the Doomo at Siena and 
in the Borgia rooms at the Vatican. He has been called 
sometimes the Umbrian Gozzoli ; certainly he was 
the historical painter of the great school which grew in 
the times of Perugino. Vasari with a certain prejudice 
and ill nature insists that Pinturicchio'a success was 
one rather of opportunity than of talent j but it is much 
more probable that the painter was beloved because he 
was &thful to his promises and carried out his orders 
with care and with precision. We know, too, that after 
all the sums he got, and all his heavy labours, he died 
of hanger and neglect on a winter's night at Siena, his 
wife having deserted him and eloped with a new lover. 

Pintuncchio had a grant of land given to him in the 
neighbourhood of Perugia in 149$, by Alexander VI., 
and he determined to return to his native city and live 
there ; but some years later, when in money difficulties, 
he was forced to sell it to a gentleman of Perugia. 

The splendid altar-piece fNo. lo), which alone 
remains to Perugia of this distinguished pupil of Peru- 
gino, is ill lighted and rather difficult to judge from 
top to bottom, but is interesting as well as beauuful ; 
for the picture remains justas the painter painted it with 
all its panels in their proper order, unlike the panels of 
so many of Perugioo's finest altar-pieces. The Pieta, 
the angel of the Annunciadon, both the figures of the 
Virgin and the detail of their dresses, fruit and books, 
are exqmsitely finished. 

There is in the same room an excellent tfiecimen of 
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the work of another of Peri^Do'a icholars — Lo Spagm 
(No. 7). GioTaoDi di Pietro wai one of the moat di»- 
anguished of Vanucci's school, and Kugler indeed pn> 
noonceB him to be /^ most distinguiahed after Raphael. 
It is probable that he studied with Fiorenzo di Lorenzo 
before goiog to Vaooucci'i itQdio, but it 11 difficult to 
diacoTcr any detuls about lus private life. His whole 
career is ■hrooded io some mystery. His name would 
make one thiok he was Spanish by birth. We know 
that he left Perugia and went to !i*e at Spoleto. 
Vasari declares that this was because the painten 
of Peru^a were jealous of him and made life in 
their midst impossible ; this fact is howerer severdy 
denied by our gossip Mariotd, who declares that Lo 
Spagna was excessively well off in Spoleto, where he 
not only received the tights of citizenship bat also 
secured a charming wife. Be all this as it may, of this 
really good artist, who combined io his work die influ- 
ence of Raphael and of Perugino, only one piece is 
left in the place where he learned his art. The 
Madonna and Saints (No. 7} is a fine specimen of his 
work. The mother and the child are fresh and beauti- 
ful in colour and expresuon, and all the details of the 
dresses and the landscape iofiDitely careful. Note St 
Jerome, his gloves, his book, his hat and splendid 
gown. One other pcture is ascribed to Giovanni b 
the same room, but it it greatly inferior b treatment. 

We now come to the Adoration of the Ma^, which 
after much dispute was some time ago ascribed to 
Perunno's scholar Eusebio di San Giorgio, but which 
is stiU the subject of endless local diacusnons, as, owing 
to further and more minute investigations it is at 
length declared by excellent judges to be the work of 
Raphael. One reason given for this is that the young 
man to the right of the Virgin has on his trousers a 
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abaDge deaign, the armi of Raphael. Poor EumIho 
must tura in his grave. His fbnner Hogr^hers, 
anxiout to seize on any gem of pinting which should 
•ave the artiat from a rather mediocre position in the 
hittory of art, always stayed to shout exultant praises 
when they came to this picture, and now the critic would 
tear even this glory from his brows and crown another 
man whose head is already heavy with their laurels.' 

No. 10 — a Madonna and Child — is ascribed to 
Raphael. The picture certainly has something of the 
master in it and it may be the work of the mere boy, 
when €rBt he came from Urbino to paint with Perugino, 
and in the Umbrian city dreamed his great Madonna 
of the future. Raphael Sanzio passes like a dream 
through Perugia, leaving no certain relic of his mighty 
lame save one faint ^ed freaco on the church wall en 
S. Severe, and these poor relics in the gallery.' 

Room XII, 

Sala £ Giaamcola e £ Berto Ji Gtovaani, 

From this point forwards the interest of the gallery 

begins to wane. We have tracked the dawn and eeen 

the suDiiae ; now we feel the dull warmth of midday, 

' Ensebia wat a favourite pupil of Penigina There it acnie- 
thing pathetic in hii life. Men (eemed better frienda to him 
thin fortune. Pincuricchio loied lii'in and took him nrilh him 
to Sieni to help him with hii work thert He wa» a great 
frieod of Muini, too, and a putioaate admirer of Rai^uel, 
whose work he Imitated. When >ery joung he mirried a 
lieantifnl girl of Pemgia whom he loved deeply. Sj her he had 
many chlklren and his life became a itmggle to luppoit them, 
>o that he wag often hampered and distracted iti hii work aud 
died early and In misery. 

* That Perugia had great Raphaeli not lety long ago eTery- 
one knows. The eiquitlte Madonna del Llbro is now in 8. 
Petenburg, and the British nation paid a memorible sum for 
the Ansidei Madonna which used to hang in S. Fiorenio. 
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and pauing through the weaiy hours of the aStetrMon, 
nicMt fuU^ and amply reprcKOted in the work of the two 
Alfanis, we paia to night through the fevered roonu 
of the Decadence. S^ XII. w devoted to the work 
of Perugino's tcholari, but most of it ia weak. Still 
there it a touch of the old sweetDcn here and there 
among the figures. Note No. 15 by Giaooicola Manni. 
It has a charm though it is very imitadTe. The rest 
of GiannicoU's work io this room is rather dreary. 
But there ii charm, too, in the purely imitative, nay 
ci^ied work of Berto di Giovanni. Berto was another 
of Peru^no'i scholars. He lived probably towards 
the end of the fifteenth century and it is evident that 
he Mt a pRstionate admiration for his fellow atudeot, 
Raphael. All we can gather of fects about Berto 
comeg to us through his connection with RaphaeL 
In I$i6 he contracted to paint, in combinaUon with 
his hero, a picture for the nuns of Monteluce. Bits 
of the predella are now in the Pinacoteca. In the flat 
and almost womanish sketches of Berto one traces his 
perustent admiration for the greater artist. It is as 
though an intelligent child had torn the leaves froni 
its mother's aketch-book and filled in the lines with 
&ithful and laborious colouring. (See Nos. 19 to a6.) 
But Berto'i charm, such as it is, went all wrong when 
he tried to paint big subjects. Noe. 16 and 14 are 
little more than failures. 

• ♦ * • • 

To anyone who admires the work of the two Al- 
6ni, Domenico and Orazio, a happy hunting-ground 
exists in the last big rooms of the Pinacoteca. How 
it came about that one of Perugino's really lovely 
frescoes got hung in this part, we cannot tell, but it is 
certain that the Nativity {No. 31, Room XIII.) is one 
of the loveliest things that remain of Pietro in the town 
of Perugia. It is very like our own Nativity in the 
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National Gallery, feint and fair io colour, calm and 
true in compoddoD, vith a peculiar Klac colour of cruihed 
grapei throughout the dreMes and the landscape. 

It would be imposaible to close aoy account of the 
school of Pecugino without a alight sketch of the two ' 
Ai&ai* whose intense admiration for the genius of 
painting became a £iult, and who, through their very 
earnestness preserved the corpse from which the life 
long Hnce had fled. The Alfacis, Domenico the 
father, and Orazio the son, had money and long life. 
These two happy gifts they employed in the paths of 
art ; with these two ^fta they at length degraded what 
they really attempted to exalt. Domenico was such a 
pawiooate admirer of Raphael that one of his his- 
torians declared him to have died in the same year as 
Saouo. Mariocti denies this. "However passionate 
a friend and inseparable a companion," he urges, 
" Domenico had not for certain such a crazy folly as 
to accompany him to the other world." Domenico 
ixt outlived Raphael. In his long life he absorbed 
the teaching of many schools, and utterly obliterated 
his own personality in the work of other people. His 
son Orazio did the same. They went into partnership, 
started a large school or studio, and there created the 
innumerable, rather, middle-class pictures, which cover 
the walls of the Finacoteca. Orazio survived his 
father about thirty years, and was the firat president of 
the Academy of Perugia founded in i 573. 

One word to close these notes about the painters of 
the Umbrian school. 

Seek out the painters in the places where they 
punted. Go to Spoleto for the works of Lo Spagna, to 
Gubbio for the masterpiece of Nelli, to Spello for 
Pinturicchio, to Foligno for the early men who have 
not even names. Go in May to Montefaico, when 
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a]] the greeo of Umbriaa angels' winge is ia the lanes 
which lead to these. Lean by heart the Umbrian 
landscape if you wiah to really love and underetaod 
the spirit of Umbrian art. The Pinacoteca of Perugia 
serves only as a backbone for the genuine study.^ 

' It will perlwp> be injected by some readeri that the abo*e 
pagea contain too few facta and datea ibout the p^nten of 
the Umbrian achool and the manner In which Aej weta 
influenced hj Che Piorentinea. For che«e, we add the follow- 
ing liat of anthoritiea whose works contain full store of infbr. 
matloQ on the subject: 

Crowe 8c Cvi»\ou^\ii—HuU>ry tf Fabning in Ilal^, >oL ill 

Alinda Brtmamooti — Pictrt Pcr^m c PArtc Umtra. 

Angelo iM^uXii^SttriaiUlUPiltKra n Ptru^ia and PiHoaUta 

Bernhard Berenson — Tic Catlrat Fainliri rftki ScKauana. 
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CHAPTER XI 
The Museum^ and I'omb of the Volumnii 

Hating traced the first Etruscan walls and seen the 
tomb of the Volumnii, a note of sombre and half melan- 
choly interest will inevitably have been struck upon our 
mind whilst trying to realise the lives of those mysterious 
people who created these things and left these dumb 
mdications — dumb, because the language is so dead— 
upon the country where they lived and died. This 
Dote is of course by no means confined to the mind of 
the passing traveller. It is the people of the place 
itself who feel it most, and in Perugia, thanks to their 
efforts, we have, in the museum at the University, a 
very complete, if only a small eollectioQ of the relic* 
of Etruscan civilization as found in the immediate 
neighbourhood. In a small book written by Signor 
Lupatelli upon the growth of the museum, we read 
that the noble &milies of the place have always loved 
to trace thrir earliest ancestors by carefully collecting 
any sarcophagi or other relics which they found upon 
their lands. In this way the Museum has been 
formed, and a crowd of tombs, laid open by the plough 
or winter rains, have been preserved with all their 



' The Mmeum ii kept In the upper story of the Uniiersfty 
It Fenigila, >nd a delightful atreet, or rather aqueduct, called 
[he Via Appia. leads dowD to it from the back of the 

< AC first thew collections irere kept in their owneri' private 
palaces, laler on thev sold or gave them fo their naiive town. 
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The Hudy of the EtniKans ia, after all, the study of 
the dead, and an Etruscan Museum has about it all tbc 
niysteriouB atmosphere of the tomb. What barrier 
greater, what ocean more profound, than tiiat between 
ourselves and this dead people ! Their tombs, their 
busts, their playthiDga and inscriptions seem to chill the 
Tery air around them. Ordinary people, not studeott 
of archEEology, must face this fact quite boldly and 
come prepared to plunge head foremost into a very 
chilly atmosphere if they wi^ to leara about the ancient 
Etruscans. The present writers are bound to confess, 
that, on glad spring mDmings, they hare turned from 
the sarcophagi and the bronzes and terra-cocta vases in 
the cases to look with undisguised delight through the 
windows of the museum and up beyond to the brown 
roofs of the wicked old mediEcral city opposite. The 
Duomo with all the blood upon its steps, the Piazza 
with all its passionate and burniag history, teemed to 
them more real, more sympathetic, than the uneventfid 
countenances, the harmless funereal urns, of this quiet 
race of men, who lived and died over one thousand 
years before our era. 

" Leu Tyiinet," saji M. Aniri Lefiin, ■• dutaat leur loDgiie 

fair langiu tt lain £tim t*t £ifani avtt Inr fuiaana, eC pourquoi 
noui Kuames r^uitg i ibuiller \tan tombnux pour connalcre 
lEUr Tie. Celt de leun detneures fnnfralret que noui eihumong 
aajonrd'hal leun induitrieg, lean arts, leun fcBCiai, leura 
daiueB, l«urs jeux,linjn pompeusei cfrfmonlefl triomphaleft, et 
leun nuptialei, etauisi leurcoutte ptiiloiopbie&ite de fitalismc 
et d' inaonciance." 

Earif In this century the objectg thus collected were nioied from 
their origlnd home in the Palazzo Pubblico, and placed in the 
conidori md upper etorey of the univenlty. Thanki to the 
inde&tlgable cate and' energy of auch men as Vermiglioli and 
Coneitabile, who devoted their livei to the itudy, eiplinatlim, 
and history of theie relica, we now have a splendid answer to 
many of our queitiont, both In the carefully arranged collection 
of the Unirenity and in the books concerning them. 
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The Museum 

It it probable that when the RaKnae firet aniTcd in 
central Italy, they were ni]l an aJmoit barbarous 
nation, and that didr arts and civilizatioD were de- 
veloped later in their northern settlements, in Tuscany 
aDdUmbria. They aeem to have adopted little from 
the race* who preceded them in Italy, though some 
say that they learned the art of statuary from these 
Bt^ more mysterious people ; but, b«ng, as we know, 
themselves a sea-faring nation they may bare taken 
their Urst conceptioai of art from the Carchagimans 
and Phoenicians, and in this way they might easily have 
come in contact with the art of Egypt and of Carthage. 
But by hi the stroDgeat influence was that of Greece. 
This they perhaps felt first in Greece itself, and later 
through Uieir contact with Greek settlers in Italy 

The Etruscans were a receptive people ; they easily 
grasped a new idea, and carried it out with careful pre- 
cision, though with rounded edges, so to speak. The 
s[Hrit of the inspiration of pure art is lacking in th^r 
work. They were excellent craftsmen, and Rome is 
said to have learned certain points in the uses of casUng 
metal and in masonry from Etruscan artisana. They 
were also an agricultural people, who did much towards 
improving the soil wherever they settled. The Etrus- 
cans were a very religious, or at least a superstitious 
race, full of &ith in augury, constantly consulting natural 
oracles, such as the flight of birds and variations of the 
atmosphere, and, like the Greeks, they had their house- 
hold gods or larei. The Medusa's head is for ever 
recurring in their monuments and on their house-doors. 
Having some strong belief in the immortality of the 
human soul, they crowded their dead with gifts, putting 
their most elaborate work upon the tombs, and giving 
to the corpse all the necessaries for a long journey to a 
distant land, or for a possible reawakening. They had 
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diflercDt modes of burial. Uiiully tlte body waa bumed, 
but sometimes — and we have admirable ioatances of tUi 
io the Perugiao Mueeum — it was nniply buried in a 
ttone sarcophagua. WcHneo were respected and held 
a high poaitioa in society. Thia ha is clearly shown 
by their pronuDeoce upon the tombs, where they sit nde 
l^ nde with their htubaods, as they were probably io 
the habit of doing at their (east*. The toilet waa also 
respected, and the dead took as many pots of balsam to 
the grave as they took tear-bottles. The richer bodies 
lu*e a wonderful array of dressing-table nicluucks at 
their head and feet, and the loveliest and most carefiil 
work in the whole museum is that upon the hand- 
mirrors (see Case 13, Room vi.), which were also pro- 
bably laid in the tomb of the beloved dead. 

The chief interest in this museum of Perugia is the 
wealth of its inscriptions. The passages are lined with 
thent, and a catalogue or dictionary has been made at 
them. The Etruscans lived side by side «dth the 
Romans and the Greeks, and often we find inscription* 
written in both languages upon one tomb ; yet, though 
the two latter peoples were the greatest scholars of the 
world, the Etruscan language is dead to us for all 
pracUcal purposes ; and the longest Etruscan inscriptioa 
which is known — the pride of the Perugian Museum — 
is little better than a blank wall to all who look to it 
for purposes of study.^ 

The Etruscans lived luxurious lives, but their race 
ran long upon the soil of Italy. As hit at it can be 
traced, their rule, or at least their occupation, lasted £>r 
about twelve centuries. By the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era they were already dying out. 

1 In our quotation from M. LcAvrc'i work (kc p. i6S) we 
find whai ii at leut ■ very plauiible cxpUnadon of thiidonb 
' c^ thetr langua^ 
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M. Andrg Leflrre givea the following final summing 
up of the ioBuence of the Etniicans upon the greater 
na^OD which gradually took ch«r place : — 

" Ken que, infaie mi tempa de leur plui gnnde pulmiuse 
ill o'aient pa impoKr Di lenr Ungue nl lean dlcui it iv% 
peuplet £tablit depuia mllle ana lor le lol Italien, leur part 
d'ch ■ pu moliu iti comid^nble dina la clTllintlon Lallnc. 
Lear influence ■ eti moindre aur lei hommei que aur let choMi, 
am 1' eaprit que but lei formea ext&^enrea, cJr£moniellea et 
ritnellei, — qui, i lenr tour, slTeclent lea liutltuttona et lea 
moenn. Ill oat apprli aui Ronulaa i bltlr dea malaoDS et 
det templei, i. ordonner lei featlni, lei proceuloni, lei pompea 
triomphalet eC let jenx aanglanta du cirque. Lea meublea, lea 
siigea, lea statuti, lea Uctenra, le coatame, la bnlle d'or dea 
enfanta pitriclena, aontanaai d' origine £tniique. EoGn, iliont 
ajaati anx auperatitloiu dfjs si nombreutet det Latin) et de> 
&U>lDt la idence, al ce u' eat pai profiner un tel mat, la adeaee 
■agHT&le, fierce au ihu? d' initltadon politique, pcrpftuant 
ainal, an lein i' one ciTiUtatton BTmnc^, lea plna nialaea pt3- 
tiquo de la aaUTagerie U plna infinie." 

As it would have been impowible in the alight scope 
of this small book to give any detailed account of the 
diliWrent objecU in the Perugian muaeum, we have 
thought it wiser to offer the above sketch of the 
Etnucaoa themselves, adding only some promisciioui 
notea about the collectionB for thoae who care to read 
them aa they pass through the different rooms. The 
new Catalogue by Signor Donati, the profound works 
of Count Conestabile and Signor Vermiglioti, and the 
delightful chapter in Dennis' Etniria contain all the 
information that a genuine student will desire. 

ROOMIL 

Cue a. 



No. 5. A Mednia'a head in Eerra-cotts ; exquisite and of nn- 
uioally careful workmaiuhip. This head wai probably one of 
thote plaquei or tablets which were put up by the Etnucan* 
OTer the UnCel of their honie-doora tokeepamy theevlttplrits. 
The Medaaa la commonly naed In thia way, and we find hat 
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eoMCaiitlir In totnbi and otberpbca. Her face iiuniallr calm, 
uid often lovely, though in thii inatance iC U calculated to 
strike terror, ai wtll as admiration, into the mind of an; witch 
or evil spirit. Bedde it are two tablets of the same aort, but 
mnch coaner in tieatment and design, and apparently worked 
under Egyptian inBoencea. 

No. 11. Some charming pieces of Etmscan glass ; small tear 
and balsam bottles; also some larger botdei, square inform. 
These latter were prohablj' used for mediclnea. Their chief 
interest lies in the &ct tliat they bear tlie stamp oi thdr 
Etruscan makers. 



No. 9. A plateful of little glass balls, which shioe like hand- 
filLs of the most Instrous emeialda and opala in tile dim light 
of Che Museam. Theae were used asconnteraby the Etruacana 
in their games of dice, and it 11 thought that they were put 
Into the graves of habitual gamblers, so that the soul of the 
dead man, duiiag Its passage to eternity, shoidd not be denied 
the consolation m ita ^rouiite dlTerslon. 

No. 17. Some beautiful fragmeata of feet, heads, and arma. 
it has l>een supposed that the Etruscans often made whole 
Btatnes of wood or of aome such cheap material, only giving 
to the extremitiei the careful work required by lena-cotta. 
Hence these apparently disconnected rdica. 



Casu K ahd C. 

Moat of the objects tn this caae came frtua Chiod and are 
made of the black ware called iuaicrt. Some are Etruscan, 
some ol an even earlier origin. All along the top of the caae 
are some quite simple cinerary ums d a diflerent form to the 
lases inside the cases, which latter were designed more for 
decoiation in rich men's honaes. 

No. 5. Two beanti&d trays or toilet tables belonging to the 
Etnwcan ladies. Looking at these one seems to nnderstand 
the daborale wigs on the heads of those ladies who smile upon 
the tops of their ssrcophag.. Several objects in Case D. ex- 
plain them further. 
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Na 4. A loTel7 line of gnccfol nuo, (nod tUnitntiona oE 
the imitallTe power of the Etmicuu. Not oaij the formi, 
but ereu the ahinlng texture (rf the Gredan bronze, i* here 
copied ID ttueABTO. 

No. 8. Tbeie Tuet «pe the work of thoie people who pre- 
ceded the Etnucani in Umbrii. The fbnni are dinple, the 
pattern! parely geometrical. 

Caii D. 

Noi. I, 3. Some quite common earthenware urn) ior the 
aahet of the poor who could neither afFbrd tombs nor intcrip- 
tknu. On one or two of theie ■ name is scialched in rovi^ 
black paint, probiblf with the finger, and ai a lait token to 
the dead from someone who had loved him. 

Na 7. Some earthenware bottles corresponding to the 
beautiful glui ones in Caie A: thow in earthenware were 
used for the tombs of the poor. 

ROOM m. 
Sascofbaol 

This room has a lelectloa c^ the most Interesting Sarcophagi 
in the muieHm. The conidors ontiide, and the itaircase also, 
are filled with other specimens of more or less interest 

There it always a certain monotony In a collection of Etruscan 
tombs or sarcophagi, and the ordlnaiT person wearies easil; of 
the recumbent figures which lie so itolidiy in effigy npon the lldi 
of their own bnrial nms, with an expression of comfortable 
cxmtentment on tlieir somewhat nneicidoe and unerentfid 
countenances. They seem, one and all of Uiem, like persons 
who have &llen asleep on peaceful days with eaay coniclences, 
— persons whose hope of heaven is as slight a* their fear of 
heU. The; are, most of them, middle-aged, the pathos of old 
age, the hope and the paiiion of youth, Is lacking in their 
bees. Their charm Is to be sought in their extreme repose. 

There are several ibnns of tombs In the Perugian collection, 
that with the recumbent figures on the lid being probably the 
one used by the richer and more prosperous families. With 
few exceptions the work on the sarcophagi is rather coarse — 
a singular and persistent monotony of subject is displayed. 
The simpler forms have either a rose or a Medasa on tbeir 
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front puiel(, the moie elabantte are araaniented with tubjecU 
from the Greek in^thotogj, which aeem to dash it cinui with 
the conventiotial Bguiei on their lids. The story of Iphigenia 
It a. favcmrite theme for the sarcophagi of women. 

On those of men, batde* and boar-hunta figure iargely, the 
Ubonra of Hemilea too, and fights with the Amazons. It Im 
probable that chew cases were kept io stock, and that when 
one was nealed, the order was simplj ^len to add a &ce, 
a portrait hce of man or woman, to the nguie, and sometimes 
BO iascriptloa. Most of the figures hold [Ge ftmiliar paiaac In 
their hand, others claip their long and iieavy necklaces, some of 
them carry a flower — a lotus, maylie, or a rose. 

There was one quite diHerent fonn of burial, wheo the 
nhtde body wai preserved in a itoae sarcophagus. Sometimes 
the iKRpse must tuLTe first undergone some kind of disintegration 
in the earth, as, in one or two canes, we find the iHiaet ntliered 
together in a small um, into which the whole Ixidy coiHd nerer 
have been pushed. At other times it was stretched full length 
In its loiu; stone casci Infinitely pathetic is the figure of an 
Ecmtcan udy in the corridor. There she lies just as ihey found 
her, exposed to the most casual observer, with all the requisites 
for an eiquinte tinleC upon tlie resurrection morning : her hot- 
water can, her rfnpV, her looking-glass, her pins, the money to 
a her passage across the river to Etemity^nay, even the 
metal weights she wore to keep her long straight skirts 
In onler-^all laid out carefully beside her, and nothing of the 
beauty left beyond her white and shining teeth. 

Faint traces of colour linger on some of these sarcophaei. 
Note No. S. The hair of the Medusa U painted a delicate libc 
hue, and the acanthus leaves which endrde it are blue like the 
sky in spring time. 

No. I}. An exception to the uinal design <A Greek myth- 
ology. TTie defence of a dty — dare we say of Perugia — I* 
here depicted. The men are fighting beneath the walls ; and 
in the towers above, a row of nllant ladies are piepaiing to 
ctmh them with laige and heavy stones. 

No. JO. These much smaller sarcophagi ate made of tenm 
cocta and come &om Chiusi. In many i^ tliem the dead are 
represented in a new way ; they have bUen asleep wrapped in 
long thiir veili wMch cover the entire figure. 
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ROOM IV. 

Case A. 

No. 9. Some good apecimou ei Etnucan helmetg, one of 

them with flaps of iron to protect the an oi the miTiara. 

We learn clearly In thJ) Toota that the ZtiuKUi wore 

' ■ nnour — helmeti, belts, gresTea, ind brome and 

eadi being plentifully repreKnted. 



aahet afterwardi. 

No. 35. Cailaiu. Thia strange looking implement was pro- 
bably ttsed for a kind of game ptactlsed at Etruscan feasts. It 
it sappoaed that at the end ctf a Eeastf when th£ gueats grew 
merry, a toast waa proposed, and that a riau wai put on the 
tray at the top of the pole jnat under the Utile deity, and then 
carried round the room. The broader plate bdow was put to 
catch the wine as it fell with the swinging of this moit nn- 
gainly initniment. 

Cau D. 

„ I, most of them rery Greek in ti 
meni, tome of them archaic. 

Noa. 34 to 40. A collection (^ lead mlaaile* for allngt. 
These are inacribed with word) of the moit marked abuse 
deaigned for the enemy. On one of them ii written : Qn Latin 
characters) " For thy right eye ' — the sort of nuT« thing a 
achoolboy might design. 



ROOM V. 

" As beanclfnl pottery Ukc that of Vnlci and Tarqainli ia 
Tcry rarely found at Pemgli, It aeema probable that it was not 
manntutored on the spot," writes Dennis. And If one has 
■een the various other local Etnucan Muaennis in Italy, one 
will feel decidedly disappointed in the vate-room at Pemgia. 
One or two intereating points may however be itottd. It is 
strange to mark the dinerence between the two aeparate clasae* 
of nsea, between the genuine Gtcek work, which the Ett 
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had the gcMd taite to prixe, aad that of tbdr own Imitation* 
of It. Note Noa. ], J, 14, ail of which uv pn^bly Etrnaon 
copiu from real Greek Tuei. They are like the imitatlTe 
sketchet of chjldren, lacking in ondnitandlng and in feeling, 
and pathetic in th^ clumay ^ute. Not. 7, 1, 10, and 11, are 
all >pedmen> probably c^ real Greek work. 

No, II. A fine teira-cotta me — probably gennlne EcniK3Ul 
viarTt — with four headi of Bacchui at the bate. 



The gema d the muieum may b« lald to haie been gathered 
together in this room, and tlie object which at once attracta 
n enteiiog i> the large tarcopbaguB of an Etruscan gentle- 



man aod hia edl genius, or Pate, which nands by the ei 
window. DeanlB hai ao admirable description of It : " An 
Etnucan of middle age," he layt, "It redining In tlie usual 



le and atdtnde of the banqnet, with a boated p 
hia left hand, and hia right resting on hla knee. At hit fiset 
sqnati a hideona old woman, atunted and delbrmed, whose 
wings show her to be b demon. She adzes one of hii toei with 
her right hand and grasps his right wrist with her left. (Some 
authoritiea aay she is feeling tlie pulse of the dying man.) She 
turns her head to look at him, yet he appears quite unconadcma 
of her presence. She doubdeia repiBtenti the Molia or Fate, 
wlioee touch depriiea blm of life. The monnment la from 
Chiusi, and of the fetid limeatone of that diacricl. Both heada 
are moTcable, and the bodka hollow, proring that thja, which 
looks like the lid of a tarcophagUK, is itaelf a dnetary nm." 

Ho. I %. An Etruscan hdmet of the fineat work. 

No. 14. Two exquisite sarcophagi diSeilng in erery way 
from the one described aboTe. So flowery Is the work upon 
them that one scarcely reaUaea to what dark ages they belong. 
The tetra-coCta seems just baked, the paint la sticking to it. 
The griffins and sea horses, the portnlts on the lids, all iie 
most exquisitely treated. 

No. I a. The wondeiful mirror* in thta caw hare been 
admirably described by Dennis (see page 41S). The one with 
the story of Helen engraved on it (No. 1 1) Is quite one of the 
loTclietC pieces of worl eier discovered in the soil c^ Etraria. 

No. 3. A sarcophagus with the most ddighiful procesdon 
depicted upon its panels. There haa been a good deal of dls- 
ciusion about the subject represented. Some say It i* a migra- 
tion, or a colony going forth to fnliil the tow of sacred tpring ; 
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othera that it i> ■ proeuslon going to a uerlGce. Dennli *ag- 
geananother interpretation. " It leemt to me," he ays, " rouui 
more aatiebctoiy to suppose that it ia a return from a ancceu- 
ful foray. There are captivea boond, and made to carry thdr 
own property for the benefit of their TJccors; their women 
behind, oot bound, but accompanying their lorda, their faidi- 
fnl dog following them Into captiilcy, their beaats of burden 
laden with their goda ) their weapona and agricultural Imple- 
ment) carried by one of the guards and their cattle driveD 
on by the reat." The lacrilice it the most probable Interpre- 
tatioQ, for there ii lomelhing (olemn and ainlater about the 
composition. Not only criminals but alio haman victima are 
being taken alonz by the faacinatlng but inexorable guards. 
The treatment m the Grurea i> very archaic, and yet it ia 
realistic. The long-eanM goata, tlie liorsei and the mulea 
Mep ibrwaid irith an engaging regularity. Theli shepherdi 
or [heir leaders turn, as such people invariably do turn, to 
SeaticulaCe and to explain among themselvei upon the way. 
The two ride panela repreaeot banquet-acenes, hanqueta, we 
may imagine, which were given to commemorate whatever 
event the procession Itielf waa leading ta The work on this 
Sarcophagus has been ascribed to the fifth century before 
Christ. 

No. t Under a glass shade, a strange little figure la bronie 



(^ Long Life. 

Teleaphorua, 

enveloped in a cloak. 

ROOM VIL 

has a rather miicellaneous collection of later Roman and Etrns- 
can work, also lome objects from Cyprus. 

No. 3S. A little tomb where the door is left half open, the 
key hung up upon a peg, perhapa to aliow that the spirit ts 
free to wander in and out. 

ROOMS Vin. AND IX. 

contain the private collection of Count Guadabaasl collected 
by him throughout a liie-time and from very ditTerent placea, 
and left to the town at hia death with the request that their 
original arrangement ahould be preaerved. Thns the impreaaion 
of the whole ^ somewhat distracting to a student. One of the 
greatest trcaames of the Museum is In 
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ROOM VIII. 

Ca»H. 

A Tety beantiful Etnucau minor with Bacchua, or a 

Buchante, ridiag on a panther upon the cover. Tvo good 

miinjri in the same ca«e,anda fine Etnucan gold o 

with igaia delicatelj traced upon it. 



Td the tight of the dooi, a white marble aiiibim or slab, with 
the figure of Archimedes on one ilde, and on the other tha 
portrait i£ a juggler taming wakes. This was probabl; put 
up outside the house or booth of a juggler, and served ai hit 
.Ign. 

C»w L. 

Some good bits of Emiscan jewellery. One necklace with 
a large bit of glass like an opal, set in gold and prcdous ttooet ; 
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Cah H. 



us of Etruscan 



a their weight, a 



mcmey. 



Cm P. 

A collection of ilripli, or brais Ktapen, to be u*ed after 
the bath. Some of aieee wen evidently used ai oniaiiienti 
(buDg from in elegant bracelet or ting), which leadu one to 
imagine that the bath waa a larity with the Etmicana, and the 
itrigil an object of luiniy and decoration rather than of 
frequent uk. 

ROOM IX 
Cab G. 

A fine c<Jlection of 2<mi. A little tomb, with pent-roof 
and tile) In the shape of violet leaves (unnumbered). 

The following roomi of the museum, from Room X., cont^n 
various medizTal and rep^ssance works. The only pcrint we 
would mention here ii the case which tiokls the braies of the 
mighty man of Pemgla r Btaecio Fortebracdo di Montone. 

Th«G they lie, bare aod grim before DS. Poor bones, In- 
sulted by a Pope, buried and then unburled, and now laid out 
for any man to look at t Then is a note of pathos in the sight, 
which the ioicriptiou doe« not lessen. 

Ho*ni ixoi IT UMU. 

Femriac uatum Montonhlm me exulem exceplt. 

Mars patriam Umbriam et Capnam mihi mb^it. 

Roma pamit Italia iheatmm spectator orbts fuit. 

At AquUa cadeutem rislt qoem patiia lugena brerl hac 

Ehen I Man exnillt, Mon rabstalit. 
Abl. 



e, differing quite from bla other portrait Tc 
tbe Confraternity di San Piancescu. On the oppo«ite v " 
i> a pictore of Niccoli, Picdnino. 
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To close these notes on the rauseum we would 
mentioa another private muternn id Perugia fiiU of 
extraordiDary intereBt; that of Frofessore Giuseppe 
Bellucci, io the Via Cavour. 

Prof. Bellucci has made a special study of the 
people who preceded the Etruscans in Umbria, and, 
after years of careful search and indefatigable energy, 
has accumulated a grand collection of objects bdong- 
ing to the none age, and to the earliest settlers on 
the hills. Arrow beads, battleaxes from TrasiaKoe, 
pottery and ornaments of infinite variety, are carefully 
stored and arranged in the top rooms of one of the 
most charming of the old Perugian palaces ; also a 
surprising collection of amulets against witches and the 
evil eye, of which Prof, Bellucci hag made a special 
study. This museum can be visited by anyone who is 
interested in the subject, and its owner is always willing 
to show it.^ 

The Tomb op the Voldmnii. 

About three miles from Perugia, down at the foot 
of one of the last hills which fall into the valley of the 
Tiber, a mysterious necropolis of Penuia Etrtuca 
was discovered many years ago on the property of Count 
Baglioni. It was a big necropolis fliU of innumerable 
urns of more or less artistic interest, and the land abont 
the hill seemed honeycombed with small vaults hold- 
ing their respective sarcophagi and ashes. 

Some time later — so tradition tella us — whilst a peasant 
was driving his oxen over a field in this same place one 
of the oxen fell forward. When the man came up to 
see what bad happened, he found that the creature had 
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stumbled through the stones of a great arch which 
covered a hitherto unsuspected subterrasean passage.^ 
When the hole thus made was examined it was 
found to be in truth a steep staircase cut in the tufe and 
covered over by a travertine vaulting. It led steeply 
dowD to a huge door of travertine, aad when this was 
opened, the wonderiiil tomb, belonging to the private 
family of the Volumnii, was disclosed. Unfortunately 
the ox was not die first person to open up this extra- 
ordinary place. The earth and du«t of centuries had, 
it is true, fallen in upon it, but in the Roman times it 
had been already ransacked for its posnble treasures. 
Beautiful and extraordinary as the place is, haunted 
by the sileot grandeur and mystery of the dead, it is 
not quite coniplete, and many of the urns are miaaing 
in its first compartments. Sull, as Dennis saya, "it is 
one of the most remarkable in Etruria. . . . To enter the 
tomb," he continues was to him "like enchantment, 
not reality, or rather it was the realization of the 
pictures of subterranean palaces and spell-bound men, 
which youthful fancy had drawn from the Arabian 
Nights, but which had long been cast aside into the 
lumber room of the memory, now to be suddenly 
restored. . . . The impressions recnved b this tomb 
first directed my attention to the antiquities of 
Etruria," Dennis adds, and many people will echo 
his words. 

Leaving the dust and the sunlight, the green trees 
and the sunny bantu of the outside Umbnan world, 
we plunge down a narrow staircase and through the 
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tall doorway of traverune into the darknew of the 
Etruscan aepukhre, and liod ourselves id a dim, low 
vestibule with atone seats rouad it, small chambers 
branching off to right and left, and one large 
chamber at the end. Straoge and ^cinaODg heads. 
look down upoD us from the ceiling, marvellans little 
deities, suspended by many leaden chaias, barg sUeot, 
as though they dreamed, above our h^s. Weird 
serpents' heads pierce through the walls and teem to 
hiu at us ; and in the dim light of the candles we 
realize a whole oew world of wonderfiil and deep set 
imagery, combining with that soUd sense of comfortable 
respectability peculiar to the race of men who lie here. 

The tomb of the Volumnii has a strong and a 
coDTiodng individuality. In this &cc consists its 
charm. The necropolis was built for one femily. 
The clear cut inscription an the door post at the 
entrance points to this, the name repeated again aod 
again upon the tomb proves it yet more forcibly.^ 

To get a first and Adl impresMon of the place it ii 
well to sit down on one of the low stone seats which 

' For a full deKiipCion of the Tomb cJ the Volumnii, see 

Oio. BattiiCa Vennlglioli's work : II S^iiirt da Febamm. 

Venniglioll has made the most daborate iDiestigatloos, and 

tranMtibea the inscription on the door poit thai : 

Anith ; larth : Velimua : 

Anmeal: Thviinr: 

Sicbi: avU: thece: 

which he tranilatei after infinite labonr, to mean roaghly 

AxuDB Lari Voliunniui (son of] Arunia or Arania dedicated 

(the monuineot, and ordered) tbe annual (acrificea. 

Venuiglioli hai alio traced the origins of the Volnmnian 
family who, ii seema, were well known in the Roman timcij 
and constantly mentioned by the Roman writers. One of the 
VolumuK ii known to biie been the writer d tragedies 
(these were probably written in Ljtin). There wai an 
Etmscui divinity called VolumnuB or Votumua. The &mily 
was important throughout Elruria. It may bare started in 
Perugia certainly ItB diief necropoll) seemi to have been heie^ 
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run round the walls of the vestibule. These benchct 
were probably used by members of the family in 
the peculiar KMhion of the Etruscans. We hear that 
in onler to bring themselves nearer to the dead and to 
communicate with the Spirit of Death, they would 
come to the sepulchres at night-fall and sleep beside the 
umt of their dead friends — their brothers, wives, their 
children or their lovers — and there recdve visions from 
the souls which always hovered near the place where 
the body was buried. Members of the Volunmii 
family who were courageous enough, or peaceful enough 
in their own souls to do this thing, must have received 
strong and convincing visions from surroundings so 
unearthly and mysterious. 

A great round disk, the sun probably, guards the 
entrance door of the vestibule. It seems to rise up out 
of the sea ; two dolphins plunge head foremost into the 
waves beneath it ; and under these, above the left lintel 
of the door, a great wing stretches, one knows not 
whence or whither, into the darkness all around it. 

On the opposite wall, and guarding the tomb, is 
another great disk covered with scales, or as some 
say laurel leaves, and a ivlendid head in its centre. 
The face is grandly moulded and belongs to the best 
period of Etruscan art, when the souls of the arusti 
were probably steeped in the art of Greece. The 
expresmon is calm, pure, and full of strength. It 
is probably me^t to represent the God Numa, though 
some imagine it to be Apollo himself. Below it are two 
busts which are supposed to be portraits of Apollo in 
his two qualities of uiepherd and of poet ; and guarding 
the disk, two great scimitars with birds perched over 
them. (It is imagined that the Etruscans shared 
the Greek belief about birds sympathiBiug in the death 
of mortals. The flight and ways of birds, certainly 
formed a large part of their reugion, but in this case 
185 
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nothing can be actually proved). Vermiglioli hanng 
studied vanouB other points in the necropolis, niggeMt 
that the Volumnii were a race of warnors and that the 
scimitars were a symbol of their warlike ways. 

Passing through this second doorway one stands in the 
actaal presence of some members of the family of the 
Volamnii. There they sit together on their beauciliil 
stuccoed umsi "each on a saoW'Wbite couch" says 
Dennis, " with ^rlanded brow, torque-decorated neck, 
and goblet in hand — a pctrifactiaa of coamviaTitj — in 
solemn mockery of the pleasures to which for ages on 
ages they have bidden atfieu." • 

They are surprisingly real, this family, and they dt 
there now, just exactly as tbey were sitting two 
thousand years or more ago.^ The figures and the 
sarcophagi are made of terra-cotta covered by a dead 
white stucco which ^ves them a singularly modem 
look. Each sarcophagus has the head of a Medusa 
on it> but of a marrellously fair Medusa, a creature to 
adore, a woman to attract, a creature incapable of 
inuring aught save admiration.^ 

The sarcophagus in the centre of the group appears 
to have belonged to Anins Volumnius the head of the 
&mily. It is the most heavily decorated of the aet. 
Aruns lies on a well-drsped couch. Two mysterious 
figures — Furies, but attractive Furies— guard his urn. 
They are a splendid piece of work, and have naturally 
enough been compared with the work of Michelangelo ; 
there is something muscular about them, and thdr pose 

' The group of taicophsgl in thia chunbei ha> apparently 
nner been toDched. 

'The aarcophagido not belong to the early period of Etruson 
art, but to the timea of the Roman ocrupatiao loo or 300 ii.a 

' The Medusa wae need by the Etiuscans a> a lOTC of spell 
to keep afleiil Influences and bad people from their dead. The 
dead, it seems, never left their gisTei bnt hoTered always round 
the place where their athei were preserved. 
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U tra^c, like that which the sculptor of the RenaiMance 
delighted to give to his figures. Unfoitunaiely the 
fresco, which was perfect when the tomb was opened, 
has fallen to bits in the damp air which enters through 




the Ofta door. To Aruns' left his daughter nts on 
her urn, to his right his son, and next to his son the 
beautiful young wife Veilia, or Velia. One could 
write a romance about Veilia. The beauty of her 
profile haunts one like a dream. Was she an Etniscao 
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or Mine woodland creature ? Surely the dull and. 
coDventioDal gentleman to whom she was early married 
bored her into a decUne i Certain it is that she died 
young, and that the ftCul]>tor who made this portrait of 
her, loved and understood the beauty of her human 
&ce, and drew it in as iaithfdly as he had drawn the 
dull one of her husband and his ^mily. All the other 
portraits have the usual respectable Etrascan stamp 
upon them. Veilia alone has a touch of the divine. 

One beautiful little sarcophagua in the group difiers 
from all around it. It is exquirite in all its detail and 
built in the form of a temple with doors and Corin- 
thian columns, pent roof, aod exquisite tracery upon 
its walls. (The inscriptions upon it are written both 
in Roman and Etruscan characters ; but although thia 
sounds like a delightfiil dictionary they do not appear 
to coincide.) Four exquinte sphinxes and a Uttle 
frieze of lions' heads guard the roofj heavy gar- 
lands of fruit and flowers hang from the skulls of 
oxen on the panels ; and birds and butterflies — symbols 
of the immortality of the human soul — are marvellousljr 
carved about them. 



The remaining cells have each some beautifiil 
and interes^ng thing in them, but the main historical 
interest is passed aner the chambers of the Volunuui 
urns ; and the most beautifiil things to note are the 
heads of the Gorgona or Medusas carved in the tu& of 
the ceilings. Some say that these heads are portrait* 
of the family. Their eyes and teeth are painted white. 
They aeera to stare at one with calm kind eyes which 
have looked into the centuries and realised the futility 



of human things. 



To the present writers the Medusa of the Etruscan 
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people is its greatest and its most 
is always grmnd, beautiful and mysterious ; the material 
and conventional aapeccs of the Etruscan race vanish 
and fly before her steady gaze, and in the VolumniaD 
tomb she reigns supreme. 
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In Umbria 



Ci et li Due vilie ei 
e de male arrondi, est un oraement dn paysage, 
comme on en trouve dim lea tableaux de Pouuin et de Oaude. 
C'est rAppenin, avec tea baudea de coutre-forta allong^i dam 
one pfninnile jtroite, qui doane \ tout le paytage italien aon 
caiacteri ; pidnt de long^a HeuTei ni de giatidei ptainea: dea 
Tailed limjtto, de nobles (bnnei, beaucoop de nic et beaucoap 
de aoleil, Lea allmenta et lea aenntionB coimpoudantei ; 
combien de tiaita de llndiTldu et de Itiiacoire imprinifi par ce 
caisctirel 

H. Tjuhe, Vaiagi a ItaKt. 

Wb canDOt study the history of j aiogle town without 
acqinriog a certain knowledge of the towns around it, 
for the character of one set of people waa formed and 
influenced by that of another, and the land od which 
citiet are Ixiilt ib often in itself an explanation of 
thor pan. In no country perhaps are these facts more 
strongly marked than in Umbria, where even the 
smallest hamlet is perched upon a high hill-side as 
though to prOTOke attention, and where the larger cities 
glare at each other from commaoding eminence*, 
•eeming, eren m tlus peaceful DinetecDth century, to 
challenge one another by the mere aqwct of their 
mighty walls. 

We cannot atay long in Perugia without getting 
its surrounding landscape stamped upon our minds. 
That circle of small cities so disdnctly seen : Asm. 
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Spello, FoligDo to the east, MoDtefaIco, Trevi, 
Eiettoiia, aod Torgiano to the south, and Citta della 
Pieve westwards, all of them perched upon their 
separate bill-top around the bed of the now vanished 
lake (see chapter i.), excite one's fancy and one's 
longing, at first perhaps unconsciously, and later with 
an irreuBuble perdstence. Finally we are driven to 
pack our trualu and wander out amongst them. 

From a practical point of view, travelling in Umbria, 
eren in its most remote villages, is made extremely 
easy. The inhabitants are friendly and courteous, and 
Utterly unspoiled by tourists. The ions are clean, the 
main roads excellent; prices reasonable, and carriages, 



artisQc pcunt of view, nothing can excel the charm 
of such travelling. We are weary of hearing the 
stated hex that every town in Italy is worth the 
Tinting ; but, however hackneyed the remark, we most 
make it once again in the case of the towns around 
Pemgia. Each has an individual charm, a long and 
carefully recorded history. We exclude AsBisi, for 
that town is a study in itself, a thing above and apart. 
Assisi may be called the Jerusalem of Italy ; its con- 
nection with one of the greatest Saints of the Catholic 
world has made its churches monuments of art and 
history, a centre for pilgrims and for painters through- 
out a period of nearly seven hundred years; and qiate 
apart from its history as a town (the walls of AsatN 
date back to 400 b.c.) this presence or possession of 
the saints has excited a whole literature of art and of 
devotion. 

But besides the towns we hare mentioned above, 

there are a host of other cities very near : Gubbio, 

Arezzo, Gtta di Castello, Terni, Spoleto, Nami, 

Otvieto, Chiusi, Cortona and many others less or 
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better known. It is the divernty and contrast of these 
towns whicb charms one, but space forbids that we 
should of&r anything beyond a few mnal] travelliog 
notes concerning one or two of them. 



CoBBKI. 

The road to Gubtuo from Perugia lead* over a 
mountain pa«« aa wild, and aa forbidding in its aspect, 
as that of any in the Alps. Leaving the broad and 
wooded valley of the Tiber it winds in long fantaatic 
wind-swept curves across the spines of the lower 
Apennines, then plunges somewhat suddenly down into 
the smiting fields and oak woods of the valley under 
Gubbio. The position of the town is most remarkable. 
It looks out on a smiling peacefiil valley, but is backed 
by a terrific mountain gorge which would serve as an 
iron breastplate in the time of siege. Gubbio is a 
small brown -coloured town, compact and perfect in 
its parts ; it has never changed since the middle 
ages. A fine Roman theatre, a mysterious Roman 
mausoleum, fallen asleep on the cornfields outside the 
city walls, tell of her early prime, but the character of 
the place, as we see it now, is purely medlxval. The 
people themselves have the spirit of their ancestors; 
the worship, which is almost like a fetish worship, of 
their patron Saint Ubaldo is as passionate in its intensity 
to-day as it was seven hundred years ago, when 
fiarbarossa threatened to destroy the town.^ There u 

I In ii5< Frederick Barbaroau bealeged Gubbio, bni the 
Bishop of the city — Ubaldo — pleaded In audi puiionaie lermi 
for her deliverance, that the Emperor tenoonced the tiege. 
Since then the holy Blahop ii wonhipped with almoit barbaric 
rices In the dtj. On his feast.day (May ij) hu image, and 
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scarcely a tiogle new building in Gubbio. The great 
weaviog-loomB in the piazza are a relic of the city's 
cammerce id the Middle Aeet, and the exquisite line 
of the palace of her ralers, Palazzo dei Coosoli, with 
the alim bell tower loariog up againet the barren out- 
line of the gorge, livet in one's memory long after 
many other points of Umbrian cities are forgotten. 

Gubbio's bell tower and Gubbio's Madonna are 
pcMDts which we remember with delight. Almost 
every Umbrian city has its local painter. Nelli !s the 
painter of Gubtno and the gem of all his works has been 
left on the actual wall for which it first was painted. 
It was icy wintry weather, although the month was 
May, when we arrived at Gubbio, but in the fields 
alt round it the flax shone grey and blue like a lagune. 
Had NeUi seen such flax fields when he painted his 
Madonna's and his angels' gowns J The stuffs be 
gave them were as blue, as pure, as all these flowers 
put together.* 

fall through the ttreett. They u« mounted on Immeiue 
candelabra — ttri — of extraordinary ihape, and weighing each 
•evenl torn. The young men of the town, dreued In 
white ifalrtg and Cronien and coloured cap), and ttaggering, 
h>U road with wine and wearinew, bear them upon ther 
•houldai at a half trot. At nightfall they make a final nub 
with theie Umbrtan juggemauti up the mountain aide to the 
chapel of the Saint, and there the ari temain in peace for 
the Rmainder of the jear, till fetched for the tame batbaiie 
peifonnauce the following May. For a full and moat in- 
tereating account of this cemnony we must refer the reader 
to Mr Bower'i delightful hook on the " Ceri of Oubbio." 

1 Ottaviano Nelu, born lOmetime towards the end of the 
ibaneench century, son of Maitlno Nelli and a natire c^ 
Gubbio. He waa one of the ler; eaiiiest masters of the Uni' 
brian school of painting, following close and copying without 
ambition the work of the Sienese. The fresco io S, Maria 
Nuoia at Gubbio is considered his masterpiece. It strive) 
towards beautiful colouring and sentiment rather than correct 
drawing. 
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Spello. 

Early one moming we left Perugia and passed along 
the plain to Spello. We found it in a halo of May 
sunlight. There was nothing grim or forbidding, 
nothing Etruscan about the smiling little town ; 
the sunlight and the air crept into the heart of its 
streetB and seemed K> linger there. Yet these were 
narrow and steep and made for war and not for 

face or comfort, just like the streets of Perugia. 
hdr character indeed is so purely mediaeval and 
untouched, that the chains which guarded them 
at nightfall are even left hanging in one place to 
the walls. 

Right away from the town amongst the olive trees 
we came to the convent of S. Girolamo. There in 
the back of the choir is the little ^sco of the 
Marriage of the Virgin by PlnturicclMo — foint in 
colour and fragile in outline, but charming in its 
composition. 

Pinturicchio is the painter of Spello ; there is much 
of his work in the churches. He came there to 
paint for Troilo, one of the Baglioni, lords of Spello. 
Hence he was called to Siena to do his well-known 
series of frescoes for the Piccoloroini. A whole chapel 
in S. Maria Maggiore is covered with his works, and 
he has put his own portrait amongst them with a string 
of beads, a brush and palette hanging from it. The 
artist's &ceisthin and melancholy, but the frescoes round 
it are large in line and treatment and some of the best 
specimens of his religious work. There tliey stand 
mouldering mysteriously in the dim light of the little 
old church for which this master made them four 
hundred years ago. We lingered long before them, 
then passed beck into the sunlit street and drove away 
through the gate of the town with the Roman m 
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above it and out across the hot dry plain to the city of 



PoUGHO.^ 

Sunk, as it were, b a broad basin of plain, through 
which the quiet wateis of Clitumnus drain slowly to 
the Tiber, is the city of Foligno — that city which 
Perugia so detested, so ofiended in the past. The 
town has all the character of the towns of the 
plain. Driving through its straight and even streets 
we felt as though we were in Lombardy, in Padua or 
Ferrara. There were Lombard lions in the porch and 
Lombard beasts around the arch of the Duomo. The 
houses were all shut up, squate, silent, cool, preparing, 
as it seemed, for summer heat and duat, and infinite 
hoars of afternoon. The place was flat and drowsy, 
but we liked it and studied in its churches with delight. 

Niccolo Alunno is the painter of Foligno. Some of 
his work is scattered through the churches, and more 
is gathered together in the small Pinacoteca together 
with that of other early Urabrian masters. Very gold 
aod brown the frescoes seemed, very sober and reU^ous 
in their sentiment. Here one could study the Urabrian 
school, apart from the Feruginesque, and it struck 
us that the art of the first Umbrian painters was a 
natural, and (if ooe may say so in this age of critics) 
an ins|ured one, which sprang straight up from the soil 
about the feet of the painters, and was only influenced 

> Spello na> at one time a Roman colony. Tbe Roman 
gate Pirla fmirii n well preierred. A litde to the left of 

the town, ontaide its pretent waUi, are the remain) of its old 
theatre, llw town is alao connected with the mythical history 
of Orlando, and a long inacripllon on the waJl> records the 
&CM minotely. 

• Alitrjs JiUa Pata—i really admirable inn. 
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at certain purely decoradve points by the teaching of 
the Florentines. The angeU were the Umbrian 
children, well groomed, well fed, and wholly un- 
affected. Neither Paganism nor Christianity bad very 
much to do with them. When Penipno's ripened 
influence came in, they weakened at garden flowers 
weaken, Id thar power of appeal through pure simpli- 
city. The first ticea of Umbrian saints and angeU 
were simple like the Umbrian dog-rose. Perugino 
turned them into garden roses. Both in their way were 
&ir, but the former flowers seemed nearer the divine 
than those which bad been trained aod cultivated. 

It is not posnble to mention here all the pictures of 
Foligno. There are two fine AJunnos in S. Niccotdj 
and a rather surprising Maategna with the colour of 
brown moe — colour of passion and pain, which clashes 
with the Perugino just beude it — on the chapel <rf' 
the Nunziatella. The Palazzo Communale is covered 
with the work of Nelli, but one feela that the painter 
who BO loved what was gay and rich and beautihit (see 
his picture at Gubbio) wanted a lot more gold and 
ultiamarine than his patron allowed him when painting 
the ceiling of this chapel. 

Before leaving Foligno we went into the church of S. 
Maria infra Portas. It is so old, this little low baulica, 
that it has sunk quite deep into the soil around it, In- 
ade are many faded frescoes, brown and gold, and fiiU 
of almost painfiil early sentiment. As we stood among 
them in the duslc, a IJacktHrd poured a flood of freshest 
song in through the door from the light of the court- 
yard. " How your bird ungs I " we said to the cuatode. 
" Yes," said the man ; " he sings all day ; but whether 
for love or rage I cannot tell." . . . And it struck us 
that no Umbrian of a hill town, or no Pemgian any- 
way, would have made this profonndly melancholy 
statement about a tame bird's song. 
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Montefalco 

MOHTZFALCO. 

The road from Foligno to Montefalco leads alt 
along the flat at iirst, through the peaceful vale of 
the Clituniiius. Sometinieg we crossed the water and 
saw the reeds and rushes growing, and felt the cool 
fresh breath of the enchanted stream. Then passing 
under a medixval watch-tower we left the flat land and 
began the steep ascent to Monisfalco. 

The town stands on a hill in the very heart of Urn- 
briat and hence it is called by the people the riaghura 
iUmbria. We saw it "on a day of many days," and 
it ttrvckus that thiswas the site of the city of our dreams 
— the best, the fairest we had ever met io travel. The 
(UD was low at we drove through the gates. Far 
below us and around vt stretched the Umbrian land- 
scape, the bed of the old Umbrian lake : long green 
waves of blue and green, seething in the heated air of 
the May afternoon.^ 

The town felt very quiet and deserted. The grass 
grew everywhere through the atones of its piazza. 
In Nlence the children played, in silence the women 
sat at their doors, the place had fallen asleep. 
But once the city knew prosperity, and many painters 
climbed the steep roads from the plain below, and 
came to Mootefelco to leave some impress of their 
art upon the walls of chapels and of churches. 
Hither came Benozzo Gozzolj in 1 449, and here he 
painted many of his early frescoes. What brought the 

1 MeUniio, the delightful painter of Moale&dco, had noted 
thla bine-green light of spring, he had caught it in hii veir 
•mil, and put it back into iiii landKapes, into hii Viigia'i 
gown, yei, and even into the ihadoiri on (he fiuea of tU« 
oUnti. " Fourth-rate " a critic talied him, but we, who have 
DO Willi or power to criticiK, ioved him for the harmonf 
which we fonnd between hii native landscape and hit 
pictDiet. 
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spleodid FlorentiiK to the tiny town we wondered i He 
came in the very prime of bia youth, and they «ay tlut 
he did so, nraply because he was connected with the 
Dominicans of the place. Certainly he settled hoe for 
seven years or so, did good work, and spread the 
influence of Florence throughout the minda of the rising 
Umbrian masters. Benozzo's early work at Monte&lco 
is fresh, raw, DaiVe. It lacks the finish and the gilded 
omamenta of the Riccardi chapel, but in exchange 
it holds a certain simple and religious sentiment which 
it lacking in his later frescoes. The best of hii 
paintings are in the church of S. Francesco,^ and there 
are several other good pictures of the Umbrian painters 
here — a line Tiberio d'Assin and some thiogs by 
Melanzio. In one of the htler, a portrait of the painter 
by himself — a tall, slim youth with long light hair and 
earnest face fiill of quiet thought and strength. Melanzio 
it the painter of Montefalco, and luckily hit work it well 
preserred in many of the churches. The little frieze of 
angels playing with carnations above the left hand altar 
as one entert the church of the lUuminata, is one of die 
mott 6ucinating tntt of detail that we have ever seen. 

Before leaving Montefalco we drove out to the con- 
vent of S. Fortunalo, which lies to the east of the town. 
There were pictures there — of these we remember little; 
but the lanes which led to the convent we never shall 
forget. They were warm deep lanes and the hedges 
above were full of dog-roses and honeysuckle, the light 
inade was green and blue like the landscape down upon 
the plain. The lanes of Montefalco were as beautifiil 

I lliiiair; old church hu been canierted into the Pinaoiteai 
of Monteblco. tt ii one of the few local picture gilleriet which 
eter resUy pleated m. The picture! and fiescoe* takec from 
their aliin in the neig;hbouilng chiircheB have found ihomeuid 
not a prison on iM nide wula; iheir dignity and lendmeDt 
h»e not been taken from [hem in the change of their poiiticm. 
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a vigioD at we have ever seen. Like the frereoee of 
Melaa^o they ha(i the colour of a tropic butterfly, and 
like the flight of butterflies they hover in our memory. 

FoLiGNO TO Sfoleto. 

In the very height of the midday we left Foligno 
and took the road to Spoleto. It is a fine broad load, 
pa8«ng along the «te of the old Flaminian Way, grand, 
duBty, white, with a feeling that Rome ie at the end of 
it, and Umbm but a little land to be passed quickly by. 
At we trundled along in our clumsy landau dragged by 
a pair of miserable horses, we thought of all the popes, 
the emperors and legions, who, going south or north- 
wards, had passed in this direction. The dust Hew up 
and almost choked us ; it was the week of the wild roses, 
and the hedges were all aglow with their delicious blos- 
soms, their petals bent wide back as though to catch 
the very essence of the sunlight on their golden stamens. 
We left the main road a little below Ttevi, and 
driving through lields and oak woods, passed up the 
hills by a steep short cut which leads to the town above. 
This road cannot be recommended to travellers unless 
they go on foot ; our poor little city horses struggled 
painfully over the sand and pebbles of the numerous 
streams it crosses. But what a stretch of country for 
the artist ! Everywhere the poppies were in flower — 
a shimmer of pure cadmiums and carmines under the 
oaks and the olives. After about an hour's climb we 
came out suddenly on the broad bastions of the road 
which runs from Trevi to the convent of S. Martino. 



The tiny town of Trevi is a familiar object to all who 
pass along the line to Rome. It stands, as one expects 
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all Umbrian towna to stand, a crown of buildings cloacly 
packed upoD a little hill-top. The city felt bare and 
baked when we entered it, and we left it soon to wander 
round its basdon-road ; a thing which was fairer far thao 
all the pictures in the churches.^ Long we sat in the 
grasses, tractng out the landmarks in the heat mist far 
below us : Moncefaico in the foreground, Perugia 
behind it, Assisi and Spello a little to the right, and, 
sunk in the broad plain of the Clitumnus, just as 
Raphael painted them four hundred years ago, the bouses 
and the towers of Foligno. 

The Temple of Cutumnus. 

" Hinc albi, Clitumne, greget, et maxima taunii 
Victima, aaepe too pudiii Hamine ucro, 
RomattoB ad templa D«Din dunere triomphoi.'' 

Georg. it. 146. 
Barely three miles from Trevi, just off the dusty road, 
in the buroing heat of a brewing stoni), we came to the 
Temple of Clitumnus. This marvellously romantic 
spot Deeds no description of ours, for the tioy temple 
seems to hold the very essence of what ia beat in pagan 
art and worship, and its praises have been sung by cUaaic 
poets throughout the course of centuries.* 

' There are one or two pictuiet by Lo Spagna in Tievl, 
the best one Id the church of the Lagrime, to the south of the 

' There ii considerable doubt felt nowadays as to whether the 
exquisite little temple once dedioited to the riret god Clitnm. 
nas which we now we standing above the rivet, ii really the 
same as that early one described by Pliny, The work on it li 
certainly very late Roman, if, indeed, it be Roman at all ; the 
emblems are, many of them, purely those of Christian art. Bnt 
as tbe temple was turned into a Christian chapel (dedicated to 
S. Satvadore), it may, perhaps, be that its detail was altered to 
suit the altered creed. However these things be, the tiuf 
building remains one of the most chaimiog and romantic points 
in Umbiia— one of the sweetest tributes that man's mind ever 
paid to the spirits c< Nature. Before leaving the spot one shMild 
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Temple of Clttumnus 

With the foUowiag stanzas piMsing through OQc'a 
mind, one may linger very long and pleasantly down by 
the water's edge, and dragging one's hands in the cool 
■tream, and looking towards the temple up above, dream 



golden dreams of river gods and hamadryads as well 
as of " milk white steer." 

walk on to the place below the road, where the rirer apringa 
•traigbt from the foot of the hills~a limpid stream, riling 
almost inTiriblj throogh the gras) and tieea which oTcrshadon 
In myeterioui lource. 
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The haaac of river Qjinph, t ^ 

Her limb* wheie nothing hid them, thou doat rear 
Thy gruiy banlu wheieon the milk-white iteer 

Ome*; the poreit god of gentle waters ! 
And moat Mrene of aapect, and most clear ; 

Suiely that itream wai unprofaned by glaiighteii — 

A mirror and a bath for BeaDty's yoangeaC daughter! 



Of unali and ddicate proportion, keepi. 
Upon a mild declivity cf hill, 

lt> memoiy of thee ; beneath it ewecpa 
T^ cnnent'a calmneu ; lA from out it leap* 

The Gaay darter with tlie glitterine icalei. 
Who dwellg and rerela in thy riaaiy deepa ; 

While, chance, (ome acattered water-lily saila 

Down where the shallower wan *till tell* Iti bubbling 



" Pall not onbleat the Gcnlna of the place I 

If chiough the dr a zephyr more sereoe 
Win to the brow, 'tis his; and if ye tnce 

Along hi> margin a more eloquent green, 
If on the bean the freahueaa c£ the iceoe 

Sprinkle in coohies*, and from the dry duit 
Of weary life a moment Lite It clean 

With Nature'! baptism,— 'tia to hlra ye muat 

Pay orisons for this luapenrim of diigusl." 

See " Childe Harold'i Pilgrimage," Canto IV., 



SrOLCTO. 



Late in the light of a tbuodery evening we drove into 
the town of SpoTeto. Ai our weary horses dragged us 
through the citygateB,aad up and under the walls of the 
nleot town, a sort of terror and of gloom possessed our 
spiritg. Here was something new and big and strange. 
What did it mean i Gr^nally we became acciW' 
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Spoleio 

tomed lo the spirit of the place, and aeemed to realise 
the reasoD of as grim impresaioo. 

For days we had been eteeped in Umbrian landscape 
as one expects to know it nowadays, in gentle fields, in 
lanes, and hills and sunny pastures — in those same things 
which gave to the Urobrian saints and painters the 
spirit of peace. Spoleto had none of these. Spoleto is 
purely Umbrian, as far aa geography goes, she was at 
one time the head of Umbrian matters, but the town 
was always independent, a thing apart, or rather, per- 
haps, influenced by the influence of larger rules and 
kingdoms. Hers is a stirring history,' and the sense of 
her wars and of her dukes lires on within her stones, and 
is stamped upon her houses and her church walls. There 
was a smell of dukes and cardinals, of pomposity and 
rastneas, cTen in the rooms of our inn ^ ; and the very 

1 Spoleto, like oearif ererj other important Umbrian dty, wa* 
at one time a Roman colony (5 1 1), Later she and Beneiento 
WW the firit of the Italian citiea to form chemaelTea Into 
dnchlei under the Lombards ; and the dukes of Spoleto form an 
important point In Umbrian hittory, aa at one time they ruled 
oier the whole of Umbria. (Later, a> we have leeo, Perugia 
^t the auzendeiicy.) Spoleto waa Ohibelline inipirit, made in- 
cesuat wan with neighbouring towns which tavoured the Pope, 
and quarrelled eonscantly with the popes themselres. The eitra- 
ordiniry poritioo of the town, (erring, lo to ipeak, aa an inland 
harbour off the Flaminian Way, expoaed her to constant attacks 
&om paaaing hordea and armlea, and one of the moat dramatic 
points in her early history it that of the repulse of Hannibal : 
^ Alone, in the midst of nnivenal dismay, the youthful colony of 
Spoleto lost not its coniage," aays a local historian, " and after 
1 period of less than twenty-four years from its foundation made 
Its name illuatrioas, by associating It with one of the moat 
memorable erents of antiquity." By resisting the army of the 
African, Spoleto, of conrae, wai of great aasiacance to Rome, aa 
the repulse was the first solid cluck in his advance. 

■Albergo Luccini, a lambling old palace belonging in old 
daya to a Cardinal, and now to Signor Luccini. An interesting 
inn, which should be better known and more frequented, let 
landlord hai made a beautilul collection of the old fuinlture, 
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imperial people. It waa as though a great emperor bad 
taken a peasant girl and dresKd her op in gorgeous 
clothes and given her a splendid palace for a bomb 
The girl (the gentle spirit of Umbria) withered, but the 
palace built for her reraaiaed, and the best thing about 
It — its giaod supply of freehest water from the hills 
above, brought down id great Roman aqueducts — has 
never been leraoved. 

As we pondered these things we remembered the 
brown roofs and the square of S. Lorenzo at Perugia, 
and we thought them better than all the grandeur of 
imperial powers stuffed into a narrow creek of the 
Umbria D hills. 

Yet Spoleto is a place which excites a strong and 
lasting ^scination. Its situation is magnificent. The 
citadel of Theodoric soars above it ; a mighty block of 
masonry ; at its feet the Duomo and the town, and at 
its back the towering crags, covered here and there 
with a dense growth of ilex, box, and oak. Town 
and mountain are dirided by a deep gorge, but this is 
spanned by the Roman aqueduct, 266 feet in height, 
and the most remarkable point of the whole town. To 
get a full impression of Spoleto one should cross the 
aqueduct and walk or ride to Monte Luco, a convent 
built immediately above the city, in the midst of the 
ilex woods. Thence, on a broad bastion, outside the 
cell where S, Francis came to pray, one's eye wanders 
over a magnificent stretch of plain and hill and river, 
backed by a land of barren mountain tops and gorges. 

Very few treasures of an are left in the town itself, 

pottery, etc. of the neighbourhood, and the nit room) ef his 
houKiTE filled with these fine things. We can ioiagine no 
more fasciroting abode for any person bitten with a love of 
bistorj and (slat for lt> laDdlord) lolitnde. 
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Narni 

and these are at bruised, as scattered, aod uusatisbctory 
as those of aoy citj whose history is one of fightiDg and 
perpetual sieges rather than of artists or of iame. Lo 
Spagna lived at Spoleto, and worked there largely ; hut 
the gentle style of bts colouring, the peace and often 
affectation c^ hu figures seems out of place on 
the altars of half barbaric or barocco churches. 
Evnywhere there are bits of Roman building picked 
up and stuck about on pavements and la^des ; a painful 
mixture, lacking care and order. Several of the 
churches have good Lombard fronts ; the Chiesa del 
Croctfisso is built fix>m the ruins of a Roman tensile, 
hut the place is only a pain to see in tts dilapidation. 

The Duomo is a really impreBsive building, with a 
splendid Lombard front — a broad balcony sopported by 
columns, and eight rose windows above it. The roof 
of the choir is painted by Filippo Lippi. 

Filippo Lippi died at Spoleto in 1489. He was 
poisoned, some say, this Florentine monk, becanse of 
his lovea with an Umbrian lady. Lorenzo de' Medici 
tried to get his body back that they might bury 
it in Florence, but the Spoletans refused, pleading 
that they possessed so few d)|ects of interest of thdr 
own that they must needs keep the bones of this great 
painter for an ornament. So Lorenzo caused his 
tomb to be built in the cathedral of Spoleto. As we 
turned from the long Latin inscription written above it 
we felt that Browning's lines would have served the 
purpose just as well, and much more shortly : 

All lit L-alH I amtnie ii, • <ihi ' / /m/ " 

Nabni. 

Leaving Trevi and its cataracts to the left we passed 
in the train to Nami. We came there for an hoar, 
we stayed a whole day and a night, fascinated by the 
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tnarrdloiu view which met us from the windows of 
tbe inn.i Part of the city of Nami ia built immediately 
pOD the gteep crags which overhang the gorge of the 
Far. From this aide the position of the city may be 
practically called iaacceesible, and over it our windowi 
looked. We had seen the Umbrian plains and Talleys, 
we had seen Spoleto ; Narni again was a fresh surprise, 
it Kerned to represent to us the UmbriaD Alps. The 
place has a tempestuous history. There is a certain 
bmten look about its walls which reminded us of 
Perugia, and, indeed, the cities are alike in many ways. 
Both were practically in the power of the Popes 
whilst considering themselves as independent repub- 
lics, both fostering perpetual feuds between the neigh- 
bouring cities.^ But whereas Peni^a has kept an ample 
record of her past, that of Nami is almost obliterated. 
Through a piece of misguided policy she laid herself 
open to a horrible siege in 1527 (see pamphlet by 
Giuseppe Tcirenzi). The Bourbons entered the town, 
sacked the houses, butchered her inhabitants, destroyed 
her considerable treasures of art, and finally, made an 
end of nearly all her archives. 

In Narni, however, we did not look for art. We came 
there almost unexpectedly, and unexpectedly we stayed, 
wandering through its streets, discovering with deUght 
the rare and lovely bits of Lombard tracery on house 
and church door, and pasdng in and out between the 
Roman gateways.' At night we sat in the quiet rooms 

I Mherga dtiP Aiigch, a thoroughly delightful home, clean, 
well-kept, miracoloutlf cheap, and t«»p'table, with airy 
roomi (no loiurles), and one of the oiost turprjtlug riewi 
in Umbria. * 

» The hiitory of Narni ii full of one long conflict with Treii. 

'The Duomo I) almost perfect atill, and dates from the 
thirteenth century. A beautiful basilica, with Dntpolled 
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Orvieto 

of the Aogelo idd, and listened to the Digh^ogalet 
which sang with their habitual vehemence deep in the 
ilex woods across the river Nar. They had sung, no 
doubt, in just this fashion hundreds of years ago, when 
the Bourbons broke into the town and half destroyed 
her people. 



In the dull light of coming rain we turned Our backs 
on Narni and took the train for One. We left the 
sun at the same time as we left the green and wooded 
hills and valleys. The mn came down in sheets at 
Orte } and we found ourselves in the deadly land — 
the land of grey volcanic strata, bare like a bone, in the 
valley of the Faglia. Dreary enough was the outlook 
when we came to Orvieto. The citjr seemed as 
though it had been drenched in the ink of a wounded 
■epia ; the streets were black and foul, the houses 
low and closely packed ; walls without towers, dwindled 
and decayed rather than bombarded, and people with 
fever-stricken feces huddled in the square. 

Heavy dreDching rain of spring. Under the darkness 
of the clouds, soaring high as a glorious vision above 
the miserable houses — a peacock in a hen~coop, a 
miracle of marbles and mosaics — the Duonio of 
Orvieto ! . . . No one who has ever seen the building 
can forget it, for it is like a great surprise ; it startles 
and astounds one in the midst of the decay around it. 
Here, if anywhere in Umbria, the power of the Pope or 
of the Church was sealed on the rebellious souls of its 
inhabitants ; here to commemorate a dubious miracle 
men made a dream in stone.^ To describe its splen- 

1 The cathedral was begun at the end of the thirt«enlh 
century. Nicholas IV. laid the firat stone in is^O- It was 
built to commemorate a miracle which happened to a priest at 
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dours were in this Rinall sketch a mere 
But if we wish to see what is perhaps the finest bit of 
Gothic work m Italy, if we wish to learn the power 
of SigDOrelii's painting, it is certain that we must ccHne 
hither aod study at Orrieto. 

As we turned our back on the cathedral we 
wondered what it was about her people which had 
allowed them to foster, such a mighty piece of purest 
art throughout a turbulent history, Certanly the 
popes had power in the dty.' They made it a 
mighty church, they made for it an alcDoet mightier 
well ! When Clement VII. fled from Rome in 
I jzy he took refiige in Orvieto, and, haunted by the 
fear of drought in case of siege, conceived the extra- 
ordinary idea of building a colossal well, for which 
purpose he employed the same architect as Paul III. 
employed to build his fortress at Perugia. 

signorelli painted a picture of the Inferno for 
Orvieto, Sangallo built tor it an Inferno in bricks I 
Feathery mosses, sombre ferns have grown across the 
inside walls of the great foxae (which was built on a 
scale to suit a train of ascending and descending 
elephants) ; they seemed to seethe like sulphurous 
smoke in the dark and fetid air and we hurried from 
it gladly into the rain of the street. . . . 

Chiusi. 

From Orrieto we went to Chiun. The rain went 

BoUena (near Orvieto), who, dlibelimng in the ucnunents, 
behejd them Cumecl to aclutJ fleah and blood. The napkin 
with the blood ataina ia kept In a marTelloaaly beandful (brine 
in the Duomo — a thing of rare >ni! exquiaite woikmanihfp in 
ailuer and enaoiela. 
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Citta della Pieve 

with UB too, and of the town itself we saw but little, only 
all around ua in the dease woods, in the silent soaking 
air of night, the nightingales were singing their piercing 
penetrating songs of We and May. The air was fuU 
of the strong sweet Toices and of the scent of grow- 
ing leaves, of piiret, and wet earth. Chiusi is a 
centre of interest to students of Etruscan history, 
and although the little town exports its treasures to 
every museum in Europe its own is full of beauties 
still. We lingered long among them, fascinated by 
the goblin birds which are perched upon the vases and 
the pent roof of the comba, ^scinated by the excellence 
and the variety of the greater part of all the objects in 
the cases. The rain poured pitilessly upon the streets of 
Chiun ; it swept in sheets across the lake and over the 
towers of Monrepulciano, and we abandoned all hopes of 
going to the tombs themselves and drove away across 
Che marshes and up the wooded hills to Citta deUa 
Pieve.i 



Citta oewj Pievb. 

. . . "j'etais tout de m&ne persuade que Citta 
della Pieve reste la ville la plus merveilleuBe de 
I'Ombrie," says M. Broussole ; and we ourselves in 
many ways agreed with him. The charm of the town 
consists nrsdy, in its situation, and secondly, in its 
association. It commands wide views northwards 
over the lakes of Chiusi and ot Trasimene, and 
southwards towards Rome. The hill on which it 
stands is densely wooded, there is perpetual peace in 
its streets, it is the birth-place of Pietro Perugino 

1 The road from Chiuai to CittJ della Pieve is maryeUously 
beautiful, winding op through one of thoie rirgin fwMti oT 
oaks which nill are acattered through various tracts of centra] 
leal;. 
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md coDtaina some iunt kit bits of the master's later 
work. All day we wandered through the towo, and 
when the evening came we found ourselves at service 
in the church of Santa Maiia dei Servi. 

It was May, the month of Mary. The people from 
the town came pouring in for benediction. They were 
nearly all of them very poor people, the men haggard 
wHli perpetual labour in the fielda,i quiet and eager 
even when very old ; the girls fair, alini, colourless, 
their shawls too well defining the slender slope of their 
thin shoulders ; the children brown and fascinating, and 
the older women lost in prayer. (We have nouced 
that the veriest hags in Umbria seem to pray as though 
they fiilly realised the sins of their forefathers, and felt 
the present generation needed all their prayers. } Peace 
and poverty were the two things which were stamped 
most clearly on the feces of the congregation. The 
priests themaelves looked poor and worn, shorn of 
their fat homes and privileges. There were not many 
candles on the altar and these they lighted slowly one 
by one. Then they begun to sing a long low wailing 
chaunt in praise of Ma:y. 

It had thundered and rained wnce morning. The 
day died out in an orange glow which filtered through 
the hedges on the road outside and fell through the 
door of the church, gilding, as though with the softness 
of a vinon, the groups of tired people. It rested with 
a wonderfiil radiance on the faded fresco above the 
chapel where we sat.^ 

1 It mnit be remembered that the onlj wealth of these hill. 
•et Umbiian cities, or rather the only Bource of life, comes 
from Che field) outside them. There it no commerce or 
manufacturing of anj sort in a town tilte Cictsi della Pleve. 
' ' Dotal fitm lit Crat by Penigino. A door wa« at one 
time driven througb the hesco, thus eiactljr cutting awaj the 
principal fignre — that of oar Savionr. The picture hu been 
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Id all the country round, it would have been dilEcult 
to find a scene more steeped id the gpirit of pastoral 
Umbria than thi« one; the half-ruined church, the 
graceful tired people, the thin priests, and the faded 
fresco of Perugino ; the whole saved from squalor 
by the splendour of the SDnlight od the land outside 
the door. 

We opened a book which we had carried with us on 
OUT journey and read the following lines : 

" Oh I qai aoxa dfliTrera dn mal de scicDce I N'cat-ce poiuc 
folic devoir €loaW6 I grand peine tous les mdlleuri inatincti 
de DoCre fCre, pour obfir ^ la mcxie du jour eC noaa faire one 
jlme critiqoel Adieu les lieans enthouaiaimei I On n'ote 
plna aimgr U vinXi d'anjourdliai depuia qn'on ne auc jamais 
qn'elle <eia celle de demain I 11 y, a dea etreurs dont on ne 
peuC te conaoler. Quelle pitif de e'ftre prosterni taut de foil 
avec touces lea tendreasea de eon kme croyante devant mi 
etcalier vennoulu que dea moinea trompenra eihibaient depnls 
des tltdea comme ayant abrit^ la aainte p&iitence d^ aainc 
Alexia qui n'a jamais exists 1 Ne donnona plua jamaia notn 
cctnr i la v&itd ! Promenoaa nir les choiea «t les bonuiiea 
I'eternel aourire de Datre IndiSSreiice moqueuR. C'eat U 
qa' eat le plaiair et le ciiirnie de la laine critique. Tout aera 
paibit quand lea hiatoirea commenceroot M finiront par ce 
gal itfrain Chi h id." ' 



CM ia ta. — The words brought up before our eyes a 
host of images : hedges and fields, woods and plains, 
green with the green of the May-time : while roads 
and poppy fields, the oak woods under Trevi, the ilex 

apoilc in other wayi ; but it ia fnll lA Pietco'a graceful send- 
rnent, and the group of the Marya at the foot of the croaa ia 
one of the moat touching things that we remember of tb« Maater. 
1 See PaSriimgii Omtriaii, p. 165. M. BraUBBole had been 
ataying at Citta della Pieie, and, carried away by the exceaaive 
charm of the place, he revolted a little from the learned dia- 
aertationa of a local historian, and broke into the ■en^menta 
whtch we quote aixHC. 
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groves of Spoteto, the long low lines of shining Trasi- 
meoe, the marshy shores of Chiusi ; and still more fair 
and more romantic, the cool green stream of the 
Clitumnus flowing beneath the pagan temple of a Roman 
river god. . . . That was the vision we had learned to 
love and know, with no attempt to ciiticise, and it was 
all composed of natural things. Dimly in the past we 
saw another vision ; our study at Perugia. Piles and 
piles of manuscripts were there ; books and maps, and 
guides, pamphlets, chronicles and histories — the records 
of men's doings, one and all. 

What about all this history, these interminable records 
of building and of quarrelling, of burying and strife ? 
What in fact about all these Perugian P's: — Perie- 
aaiotit, Protauonc, Praeetiioru ; Popes, people, painters, 
and Priori ? What had all these persons done to tonch 
or trammel permanently the eternal smile of Umbiian 
nature through which we bad been passing I Surdy 
there were lovers who, amongst the savage bands of 
men who skirmished down the hill across the plains in 
order to insult or to odend their neighbours, stopped to 
snatch a white rose from the hedges where they grew 
in thousands i And there were women, young and 
pure and peaceful, ignorant of the Pope, indifierent to 
the Baglioni, who waited for them in their homes — 
women with the faces of Bonligli's angels, fionjigli's 
roses, maybe, twisted in their hair i . . , 

With dim delight we realised that whatever 
the doings of the past may have been in Umbria 
as elsewhere, the microscopic scratches made by him 
through centuries upon the calm smooth breast of 
Nature have now all turned to a delicate adornment. 
The war and the strife, the hurrying and skurrying to 
power have vanished utterly. Man's work is there: 
wonderftil little cities of men made one with Nature 
5'4 
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now; frescoes fading into death around the quiet 
altars of forgotten churches, fortresses and welli and 
cit^ walls, bridges and the tombs of vanished nations ; 
new buildingt rising here and there opon the old, new 
people praying or parading, where the old had fought 
and prayed. But above them all the balm of sun and 
rain, of rivers, lakes and water-courses doing their work. 



As the twilight fell we left the church. Early the 
following morning we turned our &ces northwanl on 
Perugia, but took a last long look at Pemgino's altar- 
piece in the church of the DisciplinatL Faint golds, 
uint greens, a quiet landscape, with low hills foiling 
peacefolly on a low stretch of valley. No harah 
shadows, no high lights, the shepherds crossing down 
the pasis behind their browsing sheep. The Virgin, 
a type of purest girlhood wi^ just enough of the 
woman in the way she holds the Child to show it 
is her own; young men, for kings, with angel bees, 
and the smile of saints; no touch of passion, no 
glimmer of pain . . . that was the sense of the picture. 

As we looked at it the people from the town came 
in to see it too, the baker and the smith, the driver 
and the local painter. " You see," said the smith, 
"it is a very beaudfol thing this picture of ours; and 
when we hear it is uncovered we come to see it too. 
We particularly like that white dog in the background, 
and the shepherds are exactly like the life. We often 
come to look at it — how should we do otherwise?" 

The smith was tall and slim and very gentle. His 
face was like that of the youthful king who holds the 
chalice in Pietro's fresco, it merely lacked the affecta- 
tion, and his perfectly simple comments seemed to us 
more genuine and impressive than many books of critics. 
We listened to them gladly, but as we turned our faces 
3'S 
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homewarda, we remembered certain other aabtle and 
delightful phraees written by Alinda Bnmamooti upon a 
work of Perugino. With ihese calm words we close 
a book which opened with the clash of ewords and the 
cooflictB of the Umbrian pe<H)le : 

" Sorrow doe> not disturb serenity ; pato is at en- 
mity witii joy but not with peace. This ChristiaD law 
is incarnated within our arL Peace and not joy is in 
her idylls i peace in the landscapes which are so utterly 
our own, and so serenely beautifii]. How often^^ven 
whilst my vision wandered into the infinitude of sky 
behind our blue green hills, and firther again beyond 
the outposts of the Apennines, and fijrther sutl away 
into the depths of the azure-laden air- — hare I not 
said unto myself; * This vision surely ig of an insuper- 
able loveliness ! How therefore could our artista fait 
to be above all things idtal when Nature of herself 
had trained them in schools of such an exquisite 
perfection ? ' " 
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